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WALK XII. 

From Temple Bar along Ficket-Street, ike Sirand, 
Somenei Houit, the Savop, the Adelphi^ Charing 
Croii, Whitehall to ParUament-Street, Weetmineter^ 
Bridge, Palace Yard, Abingdan^Street, Millbank, 
Totkili-Street, aad Weetminster. 

To form adequate ideaa of tbe improvementt made 
between Temple Bar and the neighbourhood adjacent 
to St. Clement’s Church, according to Alderman 
Picket’s plan, it would be necessary to have known the 
spot before they took place. A stranger,” it has 
been observed, wbo had visited London in 1790^ 
would, on his return in 1815, be astonished to find a 
spacious area, with the church nearly in the centre, 
on the site of Butcher-Row, and some other passages, 
undeserving the name of streets, which were composed 
of wretched fabrics overhanging their fimndadOBi, the 
receptacles of filth in every corner of their prqieetbig 
storisB^ tbe bane of ancient London, where tk plague, 
with all its attendant horror^ frowned destruction on the 
miserable inhabitants, reserving its force for the at- 
tacks of each returning summer. He that now passes 
St. Clement’s area, and ia not grateful to the men who 
planned, and tbe parliament who permitted the remo- 
val of such streets and haUtatioDa, deaerres to reside in 
a laaarelto.” 

The stack of buildings that ktd j oeenpied tbe tphit 
which now forms a wide opening on wert aide of 
Tempk Bar, was, with reboot to the gsos m J plan, 
in the form 6f an dbtuse angular trian^e; theeislem 
line formed by a shoemaker’s, a fiihnrtm g s r^ and 
fUBodier shop, with wide cxtnded fimiti; and Ito 
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'Western point blunted by the intersection of tbe ves- 
try-rooin and alms-houses of St. Clement’s parish : on 
both sides of the way were shops of various descrip- 
tions, as bakers, dyers, smiths, tin-plate workers, comb 
makers, &e. 

Butcher-Row was, as its name implied, a flesh market, 
and bad been so in a much ^aler degree iki the reign 
of Clueeh Elizabeth. Many persons can remember a 
scalemaker’s, a tinman’s, fine drawers, Betty’s Chop- 
house, cheesemongers, grocers, &c : the houses of the 
whole stack were originally of wood, and seemed to 
have been buik about the age of Edward the Sixth. 
The Ceilings of many of these apartments Were low, 
itransversed by large unwrought beams in different 
directions, and lighted, or rather darkened, by small 
cascknent windows. 

Instead of these streets, lanes, and aHeys, which once 
hovered round, and in a manner concealed St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, and obstructed the passage between 
Fleet-Street and the Strand, this edifice is now sort 
founded by an oval raiHiig. The ncalii side formso 
semi-Cirolej and at the entrance of Clemenfis inn,1iie 
Corporation of London have erected a gateway of 
stupendous -architecture, to which are added ilhe new 
vestcy^rootn end alms-faoiiies rf the pandtv all Tebmlt 
at tike expene el* tbe city. .The south aide of •the 
Strand here wiilio rebuilt with handsome lofty dwiO- 
ingi, contairtiag capacious shopl. 

It isondeniablelhit thia erdwded 'vicinity wai, no 
longer since than the reign of Edward flie Sntttb 
looialjf)4NiiU •treet;’’*die bouses on the aomh eiddlNere 
Aiifmilied wift aKtemite •gaadeas, which oa pieaeiit 
«iVeMiM'toihriotiawaate flwm tteteiewW owners. 

ifWigraav 4 Wf la woinimed, 4n‘0Wdieiibraiiee of 
Fiedariok dm Vttb, Hooter and^CowiiJPaladne offthe 
Bhana, tteiblsMttlMif SUMbeUi, ddoit daughler of 
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Jumei the Firsts who was chosen King of 3obeiote» 
but lost that kingdom and hia electorate m an unequal 
competition with the Fmperor Ferdinand. The PHn- 
oen Sophia^ youngest daughter of this Frederick, and 
Elizabeth, widow of Prince Ernest, Duke of Brunswick 
Lunenburg, and Elector of Hapoyer, was declared, by 
act of parliament iq the reign of Willmoa the Third, 
in failure of the issue of the princess, afterwards Qunen 
Anne, the next successor in the Protestant line to dm 
crown of England. His Miyesty George the Third 
IS her heir in the fourth generation. 

Devereux Court has a passage to Essex Court, in the 
Temple ; the former being the family name of Gueen 
Elizabeth's unfortunate favourite. 

Esiex^Street, a little further on, stands on the site of 
the residence of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex : but 
though this house was occupied by the Earl of Essex, 
the Parliament General, during the inierregaum, it 
became neglected, and was appropriated to various 
uses. Tlie part of it remaining, after having hmjui 
ameiioQ room, has of late been a chapel for fti Mi ly 
diose who profess Unitarian principles, as it 
Unuei. The Umtariaiis, tfaeugh they comlnMi^ 
branch of Socinianism, do not admit of aU its doctrines. 
A copious account of these peopkls given in Idadwy'a 
JEBwol^rof View ef Mr. 

LmdsejT was the resident choplaiB at this place, and 
govw up the valuable living of Catterick, in Yoikshire, 
ftom MMves of conscience. Having retired, he was 
simceeded by the Rev. Thomas Bebham, aeonsiderable 
time pievioiis to his dooease. 

On the opposite side of the Stand, in fliip Yard, isK 
tatdy house of the tiine of Gueen EBiriboth^whidlltf.1 
Moser tains to tliiidt was eftorwsdrSs tim Ship 
C>ota CbtatoA til taiiP ftom 
sitiiitedoailitlle» 
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Crtrnn Place staods upon the plot of the Bishop’s 
bouse and garden. 

A handsome archway on the north side of Picket* 
Street, leads to Qemeni^s Iim. Here the hall, and 
seforal handsome chambers, form three courts, through 
which, in the day time, is a passage to Clare Market 
and to New Inn, when the gates are open. The figure 
of a naked Moor, in the garden, supporting a sun dial„ 
presented to the society by Lord Holies, occasioned the 
following sarcastic effusion : 

la nin poor nblo sod of woe 
Thou icek'tk the tooder tear ; 

For thee fn roin with pongs they flow. 

For Mercy dwells not here. 

From Cannibals thou fledst in nid, 

Lawyen less quarter give ; 

ntjirit won't oat yon till yoa*fc t/oin. 

The ieH will do't eiiee / 

now co?en St. Qemiu’t Well, whicb 
4nla|[ tiie tima of Popidi rapentition, wh much 
itiwM to, being MippoMd capable of caring cata« 
neons and other disorders. 

Facing St Clcmentfi Lsne, sad in the middle of the 
high street, stands tb, church of St, Clemefit J>amee<^ 
Though the ongin of this appellation is in? olsed in 
some obeemi^, it seemi certain that a church wm 
fiDniided,hei« eight handred yearn ago: howeser, dm 
present ediSee was btOt in the year IMS, the «ld 
dmrch being then greatly decayed, ** Sir Ghrietoplher 
Wnn, hii|li|jeirty^ Snireyor, finely and fRierc^ 
bc itowi ng faiagwmt wm andehi H towaidaflm^tWHldyhf 
and hnOdiif ntit* The fmeent dhvA jhn amy 
hnniietaa aijntctaee «f.Ov|kjp«RMhNm «dar, built 
eetirdly of etcM i dm body h by tme smbn 
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or windows^ the lower fdain, the upper enbellished, 
terminating in an attic, with pilasters crowned with 
rases. The entrance on the south side is by a portico, 
and the ascent of a few steps, covered with a dome 
supported by six Ionic columns. 

On each side the base of the steeple in the west front 
is a small square tower, with a dome over the stairs to 
the galleries. The steeple, which was not added till 
1719. is carried to a great height in several stages 
where it begins to diminish, the Ionic order lakes 
place, and its entablature supports vases. The next stage 
IS of the Corinthian order, and above that stands the 
Composite, supporting a dome, which is crowned with 
a smaller, whence rises the ball and a vane. The tower 
contains eight bells and chimes. 

The roof of the interior is camerated and supported 
with neat wood columns of the Corinthian order, plen-^ 
tifully enriched with fret-work, but especially the 
chancel, with cherubim, palm branches, shields. Ice. and 
six pilasters. The arms of England are also in fret» 
work, painted. This church is well wainscotted. andi 
the pillars cased up to the galleries. On the front of 
the south gallery, the arms of the Dukes of Norfolk and 
the Earls of Arundel and Salisbury, formerly inhabit 
tants of the parish/ arecarvedand paintecL Tbepulpit 
is of oak. earved and enriched with cherubim, anchors^ 
branches of palm, festoons, fine veneering. Icc. The 
body of the church is uniform and well pewed. and 
has three wainscot inner door-cases. 

The ahar-pieoe is carved wainsoot of the Tuseaa 
order: the cbanocl ia paved with marWe. and the 
apertures are wd| placed^ exactly corrogwskdiiy with 
each other, on the jiorth and south sides. 

Among the eminent rcctonof this church is George 
Berkeley. L.LD. who ditsdin 1795. and left ample 
testimony that be was the amiabie son of the Ulustjcuiiia 
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pteliiitb, bishop Berkeley, to fthoin Pbpe sttributed 
ercr^ virttie urider heaven.'' 

KhttiViiing through the archway of the new buildings 
tVb eonie to Little Shire-Latie, and into JV^rio-Coart: ibe 
latter contains an Independent Meeting Hotise, which 
hid for its pastors Mr. Daniel Bargess, Mr. Thomas 
Bradbury, and Mr. Richard Winter, all eminent 
prbaOhers. Hence crossing Carey-Street, the avenue 
of Serle-Street leads to Lincoln*s-Inn Fteldt, This 
allowed to be the largest ind most beautiful square in 
London, if not in Europe. It wiiis formerly called 
Fiequeia-Field and WhtUione Park, being then a dan- 
gelrous place on account of robberies; though it seems 
to h^Ve been partially covered With buildings m 1580, 
when Queen Elizabeth issued a proclamation, forbidding 
the Uying of foundations of houses about London. 
However, within silt years, a contrary mode of pro- 
cfeeding was adopted; the government revoked its 
cMer; and in 1616, a cdihmission O’om Janies the 
First was entrusted to the care of Lord Chancellor 
^acon, and other doblemen and gentry fbr the better 
dl^sposal of these grounds. The commission atlegad, 
" That more public 4 oi4ls near and about the city of 
London bad been undirrtaken in the sixteeb yearn of 
that reign than ih ages heretofore ; that Linculh VInn 
Fields Was WiiWb planted round ^ith dwettings knd 
lodgings of noblemen and genttemen of quality, but at 
the same time was so deformed by cottages, mean 
buildings, and encroachments on the fields, that the 
COttimissioners were directed to reform them, siccording 
to plan of Inigo Jones, recited in the Coimmsiion, 
and accordingly drawn up by way of map, &c." Thus 
authorized, it was the iutefition of this eminent arohi-* 
tect to have built ad in the skme style ; but the taste of 
the projector not according with his |;eoius knd 
aMU^ the wtek was unuccutiqfiMied. A qpectnictt 
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of the whole, however, is exhibited in the centre house 
oji the west side, ftriberiy inhabited by the Earls of 
Lindsey, and their dMendants the Dukes of Ancaster, 
but now divided ihto IWo dwellingi, pokseosing that 
simple grandeur for which the designs of Inigo Jones 
have been so much celebnlted. The four sides of the 
vast square were thus named : the north, Newman’s 
Row ; the west. Arch Row ; the south, Portugal Row ; 
and the east, Lincoln’s* Inn Wail. 

But since the great families have deserted the square, 
some of their houses have been divided. The great one 
at the corner near Queen 'Street was called Powis 
House, having been built for the Marquis of Powis in 
1686. It was the residence of Sir Nathan Wright, and 
that eminent statesman. Lord Chancellor Somers ; after 
his decease it was inhabited by Thomas Pelham Holies, 
Duke of Newcastle, and is usually called Seumtstk 
House. On this side Were also the town houses of Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the Speaker of the House ofCumnioos, 
the Sardinian Ambassador, &c. 

Ota the north side the houses of Johta Soane, Eaq.and 
others, form a good row of buiMings in varied archi- 
tecture. The south side has betn distingutsbcd by the 
rttidence of eminent legal characters. Lord Chan- 
cellors Camden, Loughborough and Erskne; Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon, -Sir Henry Gould, Scajaant 
Adai^ foe. 

No. Is, the house of Mr. SoUne, the architect, hu 
within these few years been almost rebuilt with a new 
and singular projecting front, and in the snolin Coart 
Ucfe|^ it, is to tie sMn the curiuos Roman Altar icpiw>, 
sehticdte foe following Woodwai. 
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A gateway on the west side, of a singular dirty and 
mean appearance, leads to Duke-Street, in which is the 
entrance to the Sardinian Chapel, a Roman Catholic 
place of worship, which suffered greatly in the dis- 
graceful riots of 1780. Before we quit Lincoln’s-lnn 
Fields it is necessary to observe, that on the south side 
stands the newly-erected Surgean*s Hall, or Royal CoU 
lege and Theatre, one of the most elegant structures in 
the metropolis. It is of the Ionic order, with suitable 
embellishments. Lincoln’s-Inn Fields was the last stage 
on which was closed the patriotic lives of Lord William 
Russel and Algernon Sydney. The virtuous Russel 
lost his head in the mid^e of the square on the Slst of 
July 1688. Sydney was executed die latter end of the 
^meyear. The eastern side of this square is now geped 
with the prospect of the Ntw Chancery, in LinemnV 
Inn, a stucco^ building in the modern Gothic taste, 
with pointed windows, a^ an embattled roof. 

Portugal-Sireet is famous for having a Dramatic 
Theatre, first built on the site of a tennis-court, and 
opened by Sir William D^ Avenant. It has for some y eara 
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been occupied by Spode’t china and earthen warehouse. 
It was here that Macklin had the misfortune to kill Mr. 
Hannam on the stage^ in the year 1735. Opposite is 
a very convenient and handsome house for the poor of 
St. Clement's parish* and adjoining the burial-ground 
purchased by the inhabitants in 1638. 

Clare Market is erected on what was called St. 
Clement’s^Inn Fields. 

Bear^Yard is probably what was called Rein-Deer 
Yard ; and Gibbon's Bowling- A lley» at the coming out 
of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields towards Portugal-Street, was 
covered by the first theatre erected by Sir William 
D’Avenant. Its remains are now a carpenter's shop, 
slaughter-houses, &c. 

Here, during Sir Robert Walpole's administration, 
John Henley, A. M. or M. A. a disappointed demagogue, 
vented his factious ebullitions in a room which he called 
The Oratory. Possessing no mean abilities, he was also 
obnoxious to government by the publication of the 
Hyp Doctor, and other papers on the politics of the 
times. 

In 1642, Charles the First granted a licence to Ger- 
vase Hollis, Esq. to erect fifteen houses, a chapel, and 
several streets, from thirty to forty feet wide. These 
streets still retain the names and titles of their founder 
in Clare-Street, Denzell-fiitreet, Holles-Street, &c. 

Ckmenis Lane, a filthy inconvenient avenue, was once 
the residence of Sir John Trevor, cousin to Lord Chan- 
cdlor Jefieries. He rose to be Solicitor-General, twice 
Master of the RoUs, a Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
and twice Speaker of the House of Commons. He had 
the honest courage to caution James the Second against 
his arbitrary conduct, and his first cousin Jefferies 
against his violence. 

Returning to Picket-Street, the first object of atten- 
tion is the Vestty Room qf St. ClemonFs, in which is 
placed the altar-piece, painted by Kent, that occasioned 
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considerable ag^itation in 1735^ in consequence of an 
order from Bishop Gibson for its removal from the 
Church, where it had been put up at a considerable 
expence. This removal was on the supposition that 
the painting^ contained the ]>ortraits of the Pretender’s 
wife and children. After having^ been first removed, it 
was for many years an ornament to the coflf^-room of 
the Crown and Anchor tavern^ and from thence trans- 
ferred back to the old vestry at the back of the church, 
where it remained till taken to the new one after the 
year 1803. 

From the church westward, the avenues form three 
streets ; one of these, Wych-Streei, contains New Inn, 
an Inn of Chancery, and the only one that remains 
belonging; to the Middle Temple. This Society many 
years since removed from SeacoaULane, near Snow Hill, 
to be nearer to the other Inns of Court and Chancery. 
New Inn boasts the honour of having educated the 
great Sir Thomas More, who studied here previous to 
his entering himself of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The west end of Wych-Street was formerly orna- 
mented by Drury Home, built by Sir William Drury, 
an able commander in Che Irish wars, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In the next century it was possened 
by the heroic Lord Craven, who rebuilt it. Itwaslatdy 
a large brick pile, concealed by other buildings, and a 
public house, the sign of the Queenof Bohemia*! Head, 
for whom Lord Craven fought, and to whom it iseaid 
he was afterwards privately vnarried. When Che house 
was taken down a few years since, the ground was pur- 
chased by the late Mr. Phftip Astley, of the Amphi- 
theatre, Westminster Bridge, who built what heoalled 
The Olympic PaviUm, as a house of public exhibition ki 
horsemanship and droll. 

Craven Buildinge, the ontrence to which is from 
Dmry-Lane, till lately exhibited a good portrait. In 
ftcBCo, of Lord Craven ki armour, with m ImiiclMNm 
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tfi his hand, and mounted on hiB white horse; and 
no each side an Earl's and a Baron’s coronet, and the 
letters W. C. 

A4ioinin|^ to W^ch-Street is HohfwcU*Strecip from 
the well of that name. It is a narrow avenue of old 
ill-feraned houses, but contains bm, a place of 

oonsiderable antiquity, hut now aafiich negiocted. The 
Hail, a handsome structure, is appropriated to purposes 
•different from the original intention of aocommodatiqg 
law students. 

The third line of streets westward of St. Clement'a 
is the Strandf where, between Essex-Street and Mil- 
ford-Lane, was anciently a chapel, the founder un« 
known, dedioated to the Holy Ghost. 

Anmdd^Sireet stands on the ground formerly occu- 
pied by the house and gaidens of the Bishops of Bath 
amd WeUs, cillod also Hampton-Place. The episoqpal 
houae being at length purchased by the Earl ^ Arun- 
del, it was called Arun^l-Honse. Itafterwaids came 
ante possession of the Dukes of Norfolk, when the 
stablings were towards the Strand, and the large garden 
towards the Thames. Here the Arundelian marUes 
were kept by Henry Howard, Earl of ArundeL Norfidk 
House was pidled down in the seventeenth century; 
but the family-iiame and titles are relainsd'in Howard, 
.Norfolk, Arundel, and Surrey-Streets. Westward of 
theae ilreels was uneieiitly the parish Church of A. 
^Unula of tk€ Strmdg though .most commonly >ca)lad 
that of SuMmy wkhoui Skmpk sBer. In Ud9 this 
ehurch, with Strand imi aiid0n48«k end tbcilaiiaundor 
jt,thetpalaceaof*the varioiia bishops, and all the a^tein- 
tingtenemeBta, were levelled do the gnouQd, hy-4ME^.uf 
(die PcoteetorSoiDieioet, uncle coifidward the Sixth. The 
:Biali€|> rf GhesteHa mansion had been built upon iland 
granted so far back as 1887. Near.ilwas Choker <Iiu», 
anweiBientHauseief Obancay^ihelongiiigrtetheiMiddle 
Siflipie; and opposite IhaBisbap of£evtntryfs-XiMi,fiii 
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the High-Street| stood a stone cross^ whereof/* says 
Stow, " I read that in the year 1294, and divers other 
times, the justices itinerant sat without London.** A 
maypole was afterwards placed in the room of this cross 
by a man named John Clarges, a smith, whose daughter 
Anne had been so fortunate as to marry General George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. This may-pole was one hundred feet high, 
but being decayed. Sir Isaac Newton obtained it of the 
parish, and had it transferred to Wanstead, in Essex, 
for the purpose of supporting the largest telescope in 
being*at that period. ^Before the may -pole was removed 
it was adorned with streamers, flags, garlands of flowers, 
Ac. on public occasions. On this spot now stands the 
parish church of Si. Mary-U^Strand, finished about 
1723. It is a very superb, though not a very extensive 
edifice ; massy, without the appearance of being heaiy, 
and formed to stand for ages. The western entrance 
is by a flight of steps cut in the sweep of a circle, and 
leading to a circular portico of Ionic columns, covered 
with a dome, and crowned by an elegant vase. The 
columns are continued along the body of the church, 
with pilasters of the same order at the corners ; and at 
the intercolumniations are niches handsomely oma^ 
mented. Over the dome is a pediment supported by 
Corinthian columns, which are also continued round 
the body of the structure, over those of the Ionic order 
beneath ; between which are the windows placed over 
the nidies. lliese columns, supported on pedestals, 
have pilasters behind, with arches sprung from them, 
and the windows have angular and circular pediments 
alternately. A handsome balustrade is carried round 
the top, and its summit Is adorned with vases. Hie 
steeple is light though solid, and ornamented with 
composite columns and capitals. 

At the digging the foundation for the present church, 
the virgin earth was discovered at the depth of nineteen 
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feet; a proof that the ground in this neighbourhood 
originally was not much higher than the Thames. This 
village was therefore truly denominated the Strand from 
its situation on the bank of the river. 

This church will be memorable, for some time at 
least, in consequence of a very serious accident which 
happened here on the proclamation of the peace of 
Amiens in 1802. Just as the heralds came abreast of 
this place, one of the urns upon the stone railing round 
the roof of the church, and on which a man on the out- 
side happened to be leaning, gave way. All the windows 
of the adjacent houses being crouded, as well as the 
roof of the church, several of the spectators saw the 
stone in the commencement of its fall, and raised a 
loud cry. Several persons ran from their situations, but 
whether into oi' out of the danger, they did not know. 
Three young men were crushed in its fall ; one was 
struck on the head and killed on the spot ; another was 
so much wounded, that he died on his way to the 
hospital; and a third, died two days after. A young 
woman was also taken away apparently much injured, 
and several others were hurt Ihe urn, which weighed 
about two hundred weight, struck the cornice 'of the 
church in its descent, and carried part of it away. An 
officer of the church went up to ascertain the man whose 
hand was upon the urn when it tumbled over; he had 
fallen back and fainted upon its giving way. He was 
taken into custody, but no blame was found imputable 
to him. The urn stood upon a socket ; but instead of 
being secured by a strong iron spike running up the 
centre, there wu nothing hut a wooden one, which 
being entirely decayed, consequently broke off "with 
the pressure of the*man’s hand, as he was in the act of 
leaning forward. The stone broke a large flag to 
pieces in the area bdow, and sunk nearly a fool into 
the ground. 

SomiTHt-Ploee, On this sitofonnerly stood the ex- 
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leneive fial»ce of Somerset^House,. built about tfce yeiir 
1549, by Edward Seymour, DiAe of S<vQer#et, iAP€le,to 
Edward the Sixth, and Protector of England, who, be- 
sides demolishing St. Mary’s Charch, and several epis* 
copal mansions, sacrificed part of the conventual church 
of St. John of Jerusalem, GerkenweU, the tower and 
cloisters on ^tbe north aide of St. Paul’s, with the charnel 
houses and aiiljoining chapel, to furnish materials for the 
new structure ; even the beautiful pile of Westminster 
Abbey was only rescued from the sacrilegious dilapida- 
tions, by unmense contributions. The architect of this 
fabric is supposed to have been John of P8dua,;the fivst 
who introdUiced regular architecture into these Ung- 
doms ; and his allowance was the grant of a fee of<wo 
ahillings per diem. Old Somerset House was oue of Abe 
earliest specimens of the Italian style in this counAry, 
and displayed a mixture of barbarism and beauty, 
^merset House bad devolved to Abe crown by the Pro- 
tector’s attainder; end Queen Elizabeth frequently se- 
iided here, and gave the use.of it to her cougio Lord 
JHunsdon. Here also Anne of Denmark, Queen .of 
James the First, kept her court, when it was jcolkd 
Denmark House ; and as Charles the Second/ for obvious 
Masons, did .not choose that hIsiQueen should obserrCihis 
conduct towards certain ladies at Whitehall, he lodged, 
her,dttnng some part of hisreigQ,.in this palace. HefesbO 
remained some lime after hU decease, tillslmxetiiniiedAo 
lArtion. After her departure, Somerset House waa often 
appointed for Abe reception of ambassadors ; the last nrbo 
stayed here any considerable time, were the Veuetinn 
TCsidents, who made their ^public entry »into Loudon in 
I7fid. When the old port of the fnanaiqneru opened, 
at the desire of WilliamiGhambeoi, the/aDchitootef 
the new building, end whmi the royal faedtohamhcriaiid 
the keeper’ji drawing-room were exposed to ykm, # 
number of persons entered with the surveyor* ISh^fmA 
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of the apartments^ the long gallery^ was Ihied with oidc 
in small pannels ; the heights of their mouldings had 
been touched with gold ; it had an oaken floor* and 
a stuccoed ceiling; some of the sconces remamed against 
the sides, with part of the chains, Slc, In this gallery, 
which had been used as a ball-room, various articles 
were thrown together in the utmost confusion, the pro- 
ductions of diflerent periods. In one part were the 
vestiges of a throne and canopy of state ; in another, 
trurtains for the audience chamber, which had once 
been crimson velvet, fringed with gold. Stools, couches, 
fire-dogs, were also broken and scattered about in a 
state of derangement, evidently exhibiting the insta- 
bility of all earthly things. 

Somerset House, by an act passed in the second year 
of the present King, was settled upon the Queen for 
life, but has, in the present reign, been exchanged for 
Buckingham House. 

This house was originally built in a style of archi- 
tecture composed of the Grecian and the (jothic ; but, 
in 1775, the whole of the structure was demolished, in 
consequence of an act of parliament, and the present 
extensive edifice, from a design of Sir William Cham- 
bers, has been erected f4M' the accommodation of all the 
public offices— those of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
State, the Admiralty, the War, and the Excise,' excepted; 

The front of this edifice next to the Strand, consists 
of a rustic basement, supporting a range of cobimns in 
the Corinthian order, crowned in the centre with an 
•Uic story, and adorned at the extremities with a bal- 
lustrade. The grand entrance^ by three lofty arches, 
opens to a spacious and degant vestibule, ornamented 
with Doric Golumiiab* 

The southern ftont, towards the Thames,, is erected 
on a terrace fifty-three ftet wide; aodr the building, 
whanfiiitthad, will extend about l,lOafeefe., Theterrace 
u supported on a rustic basement, erected apon an 

N 
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«rcade, consisting of thirty-two arches^ each twelve feet 
«wide and twenty-four high. The grand central arch is 
intended for the reception of the royal barges. The 
length of this arcade is relieved by projections, orna- 
mented by rusticated Ionic columns ; and the effect of 
the whole of the terrace, viewed from the water, is very 
noble. The public are excluded from this terrace ; but 
it would form one of the most delightful promenades in 
the world, as it commands a view of a very beautiful 
part of the river, with Blackfriars, Waterloo, and West- 
minster bridges. 

In the court of this structure is a statue of the present 
king, and at his feet is the figure of the river Thames, 
pouring wealth and plenty from a cornucopia. 

The rooms of the Royal Society, the Antiquarian 
Society, and the Royal Academy, occupy a part of the 
main building towards the Strand. The entrance to 
these rooms is by the vestibule. Over the door of the 
Hoyal and Antiquarian Societies is the bust of Sir Isaac 
JNewton ; and over that of the Royal Academy is the 
bust of Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 

Somerset Place also contains the following public 
offices: The Auditor of Imprests, Clerk of the Estreats, 
Duchy Courts of Lancaster and Cornwall, Hackney 
Coach, Hawkers and Pedlars, Horse Duty, Lord Trea- 
surer's, Remembrancer’s, Lottery, Navy, Navy Pay, Pipe 
and Comptroller of the Pipe, Salt, Sick and Hurt, Sig- 
net, Stage-coach Duty, Stamp, Surveyor of Crown 
lands. Tax, Victualling, and Wine Licence. 

The King’s barge-houses are likewise comprehended 
HI this building, with a dwelling for the barge-master; 
besides bouses for the Treasurer, the Paymaster, and six 
Commissioners of the Navy ; three Commissioners of 
VictualUng-Offioe, and their Secretary ; one Commis- 
sioner of the Stamps, and one of the Sick and Hurt; 
with commodious apartments in each for a Secretaiy# 
JPorterjAc. 
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Among^ the works of art contained in this building, 
the Hercules, at the foot of the stair-case, has been a 
constant object of admiration. The library of the Royal 
Academy here, is ornamented with a painted ceiling 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Cipriani. The centre 
represents the Theory of the Artfc, formed as an elegant 
and majestic female, seated in the clouds, looking to- 
wards the heavens, holding in one hand a compass, and 
in the other a label, inscribed, Theory is the know- 
ledge of what is truly Nature.’* The four compart- 
ments are expressive of Nature, History, Allegory and 
Fable. The ceiling of the Council Room is mostly 
painted by West ; the centre picture represents the 
Graces unveiling Nature, surrounded by four pictures 
of the Elements, represented by female figures, attended 
by Genii. The large oval pictures above, are by An« 
gelica Kauflinan, representing Invention, Composition, 
Design and C'olouring. In the angles in the centre 
are four coloured medallions, representing Apelles, 
Phidias, Apollodorus and Archimedes. Eight smaller 
medallions, supported by lions round the great circle, 
represent, in chiaro oscuro, Palladio, Bernini, Michael 
Angelo, Flamingo, Raphael, Dominichini, Titian and 
Rubens. 

Nearly opposite Somerset House, and passing the 
new church, is Little Drury^Lane, a narrow avenue, 
which was extremely dirty till the end towards the 
Strand was, from a horse and cart road, converted into 
a paved court. This formerly led to a road by the side 
of Craven House and other noble mansions, to St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, and to the country. This rood 
was bounded by hedm, and partly adorned with trees. 

Where Caiharhu^Street now stands, a stream of 
water ran to the Thames; over this, in the Strand, 
was a bridge called Strand Bridge. Catharine-Street 
leads to Bridges-Street, containing the Theatre Royal, 
caUed Drury^Ltme Theatre. The elegant new building. 
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ivhich was opened here in 1794> surmounted by a stone 
balustrade, and a colossal figure of Apollo, was burnt 
down in the night of February 24, 1809. It was built 
by Mr. Henry Holland upon an immense and magni«* 
iicent plan, and was capable of holding nearly 4000 
persons. The stage was one hundred and five feet in 
length, seventy-five feet wide, and forty-five feet be-< 
tween the stage doors. The present edifice, which is, 
in a measure, substantial and superb, was rebuilt in 
1811, on the ruins of its predecessor, by Benjamin 
Wyatt, Esq. aided by a public-spirited committee, 
assisted by their chairman, the late Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq. The principal entrance to this theatre is in 
Brydges-Street, through a spacious hall, leading to the 
pit and boxes. This hall is supported by five Done 
columns; and three large doors lead from this hall into 
the house, and into a rotunda of great beauty. There 
are passages to the great stairs on each side of the 
Totunda, which are grand and spacious : over these are 
ornamented ceilings, with a turret-light. The body of 
the theatre presents nearly three-fourths of a circle 
from the stage ; and this circular appearance is partly 
an optical delusion. This theatre is indebted to Colonel 
Congreve for the means of securing it effectually from 
fire ; and its general appearance is brilliant, without 
being gaudy, and elegant without affectation. In this 
superb theatre, a great and laudable attention has been 
paid to the scenery, with respect to those historical 
subjects which occur in many of Sakespeare’s plays. 
However, with respect to the exterior of Drury- Lane 
Theatre, there is more of the heavy and sombre than 
was necessary ; as the long brick wall^ running from 
Brydges-fStreet into Drury-lwe gives the building 
rather the appearance of a prison than a place of public 
amusement 

Among the more recent alterations in the interior, 
the pit has not only been raisedi but the elevation is 
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iMiir Kt a greater angle than that of any other theatre 
in the metropolis : every person, since then, has seen 
the whole stage, without impediment from those before 
them. Three feet were also taken from the stage and 
thrown into the orchestra ; this of course brought the 
band nearer the leader. The two ends taken from the 
orchestra have lieen appropriated for visitors at box 
prices; and, though some private boxes were taken 
away, two new ones were made for the Princess Char* 
lotte and the Prince Cobourg, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester ; and both the pit and the boxes 
considerably elevated. The Royal boxes are on the 
opposite bides of the house near the stage. The back 
seats on the dress circle are removed, which are now 
reduced to three rows of chairs. 

Returning to the Strand, on the spot where Doiley’s 
Warehouse now stands, was Wimbledon House, a 
large mansion, built by Sir Edward Cecil, third son of 
Thomas, Earl of Exeter. Sir Edward was much at- 
tached to military pursuits ; and Stow, in his annals,, 
says, that this house was burned quite down in Novem- 
ber, 1638; and that the day before his lordship had the 
misfortune albo of having his house at Wimbledon, 
in Surrey, blown up with gunpowder. The ruins at 
the back of Doiley’s, formerly seen, were probably (he 
remains of the house destroyed by Are. 

Near this spot stands the Lyceum Theatre, which has 
been rebuilt, and was opened in June, 1616. It is now 
called The English Opera House, and belongs to Mr. 
Arnold, who has spared no pains in rendering it con- 
venient and comfortable. The diameter is thirty-five 
feet; and the distance from the front boxes to the 
orchestra is only thir^ feet ; so that the actors may be 
seen, aa well as heard, from all parts of the hoaie» 
The pit is raised by an unosulil elevation on an inclined 
plane, and has no sfeaps, but a pamge in the ndddloi. 
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Tbe Iluilding; is upon a smaller scale than the wiaCer 
theatres ; and tbe form of the interior is that of* a Ijre. 
The decorations of the boxes and proscenium are 
all indicative of its being appropriated to music* 
The principal box entrance is from the Strand ; the 
other entrances are from Exeter Place and Exeter- 
Street. This large pile of building was erected in the 
short space of six or seven months^ and, though not 
Tery conspicuous, is an ornament to the metropolis. 

Exeter House. — This, originally the parsonage-house 
of ISt. Clement Danes, falling to the crown, remained 
as its property till Queen Elizabeth granted it to Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Treasurer, who enlarged and re- 
built it; after which it was called Cecil House mid 
Burleigh House. Lord Burleigh died here, in 1598 ; 
being inhabited by his son Thomas, it was called 
Exeter House. After the Fire of London, it was occu- 
pied by the Doctors of Civil Law, till 167!2. Tbe lower 
part, forming Exeter Change, has long been filled with 
shops of various descriptions^ whilst the upper part, 
occupied by a menagerie of wild beasts, birds, and 
reptiles. 

The Savoy, originally the site of a house inhabited by 
Simon de Monlfort, Earl of Leicester, a powerful baron, 
nearly opposite, takes its name from Peter, Earl of Savoy, 
who built a large house here in 1245, and gave it to the 
fraternity of Moun^oy, of whom Queen Eleanor, wife 
of Henry tbe Third, purchased it for her son, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. When it came into the 
bands of Henry the Seventh, he founded a large hospi- 
tal here, and called it that of St. John Baptist. 

Tbe Savoy has been reduced to ashes several times, 
particularly by Wat Tyler and Jack Cade ; and more 
than once by accident. The chapel that still remains 
is properly the Chapel df St. John Baptist, and is of 
great antiquity^ and contains several ancient mono- 
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ments. It was repaired in 1721, wholly at the chaise 
•f George the First, who also enclosed the burial ground 
with a strong brick wall. 



Mr. Malcolm observes — Few places in Londoir 
have undergone a more complete alteration and ruia 
than the Savoy Hospital. According to the plates 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, in 1750, it 
was a most respectable and excellent building, erected 
on the south side of the Strand, and literally in the 
Thames. This front contained several projections, and 
two rows of angular *mullioDed windows. Northward 
of this was the Friaty, a court formed by the walls of 
the body of the hospital part ; the ground plan was iis 
the shape of the cross : this had more ornaments 
the south front; with large pointed windows and eo^ 
battled parapets, lozenged with flints*^^ 
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At the west end of the buildings is the Guard-Homte, 
with its gateway, secured by a strong buttress^ and 
einl)cnisbed with Henry the Seventh’s arms, and the 
badges of the* ro<t' and portcullis ; and above these arc 
two windows projecting into a semi-sexagon.” This 
part is still the entrance lotht' military prison. 

The Savoy was the honourable residence of John, 
King of Trance, as a prisoner, after the battle of Poic- 
tiers. After visiting his brother, in 13G3, be returned, 
and died in confinement the April following. The ap- 
pearance of this oiice-celebratcd spot, in September, 
1816, justified the following observationb : 

" The Savoy is every day the rendezvous for curious 
persons, who appear anxious to inspect the ancient 
walls of the once royal palace. Within the last week, 
or ten days, those vestiges of grandeur have been partly 
thrown down. The masses now remaining, covered 
with ivy aod moss, present an object worthy the in- 
spection of the antiquary. The large north window, 
with jNorman Gothic frame work, is worthy a place in 
the artist’s sketch-book ; hut any pleasure to be derived 
from committing it to the tablet will soon Lie lost for 
ever, because the last Irail memorial must shortly lie 
level on the earth. Tlie workmen employed to throw 
down these lofty enclosures have found their task rather 
arduous. Time, which destroys the most durable 
monuments of human ingenuity, has, in this instance, 
increased the strength and solidity originally given to 
the principal part of the fabric. The walls, built of 
brick, stone, and flint, cemented by mortar, seem to 
have formed, by long standing, one hard mass, almost 
immoveable, lii several parts the thickness is eight of 
ten feet. The men first applied that great mechanieal 
power the screw jack, but found their eflbrts vain ; 
they then dug with pickaxes holes at the bottom ; and, 
having weakened the foundation, as it were, applied 
iron bars acroas the upper pari of the Gothic windows; 
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ropes were fastened to these iron bars, and the strength 
of many hands made the ruins fall inward : as the 
exterior of the walls were supported by strong buttres- 
ses, some hundreds of men would have been necessary 
to pull down the pile, so that it might fall outward.-— 
Some of the stone is peculiarly white and soft ; and, 
according to tradition, it was brought, in the reign of 
Queen Mary I. from Normandy, for the express purpose 
of repairing the Palace of the Savoy, or, as it was then 
called, the Savoy Hospital, built by her ancestor, Henry 
the Seventh. The quality of the stone was recently 
discovered by a few of those industrious individuals, 
who are constantly in search of whatever may be 
turned to profit and advantage. Every day one or 
two of the latter description may be seen sitting on the 
ruins and cutting the stone with knives into squares, 
which they sell as a proper material to clean hearth- 
stones and the stops before doors. We have not been 
able to discover that any object containing inscription^ 
or legible mark of antiquity, has yet been found. As 
the building decayed, the ground-floor, or lower apart- 
ments, were filled up with ruins. A fire also, about 
the year 1777, threw down a great portion of the 
structure, so that the present level leaves fifteen or 
twenty feet of the walls under ground. The vaults 
and subterraneous passage under the hospital are 
consequently covered over ; and, as it is intended to 
make a road over the ruins, it is not probable those 
vaults will be explored. In parts where wells had been 
dug, the bricks and rubbish appear to have been re- 
moved and piled up again on each side, to leave the 
same open, but the depth now to be seen does not 
exceed ten feet. They have entirely removed the 
German Chapel, which stood next Somerset House, 
and pulled down the red brick house that stood in the 
Savoy square, and was used for barracks. The en^ 
trance to the Strand or Waterloo Bridge will be spacious^ 
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and the houses in the Strand now only stop the openingf.^ 
We understand they are shortly to come down. Upon, 
the bridge the masons have got up a considerable part 
of the balustrade, and the filling in with clay proceeds 
rapidly. On the Surrey side, the grand support of 
the intended road-way, consisting of broad brick walls, 
and stone- work, is quite finished. From the extremity 
of the brick-work a line of road is continued by raised 
ground, which extends to the vegetable gardens north 
of Lambeth Marsh. These public works, on the 
whole, proceed with spirit; and, in the course of a few 
months, the face of the landed property contiguous to 
the bridge-work will assume a totally new appearance.^' 
The Strand Bridge, of which Mr. Rennie is the ar- 
chitect, though one of the longest stone bridges in 
Europe, is rather flat. It consists of nine elliptical 
arches of one hundred and twenty feet span, on eight 
piers, twenty feet wide : the width, within the para- 
pets, is forty-two feet ; the foot-paths being seven feet 
each, and the road-way twenty-eight feet ; and is em- 
bellished with short Doric columns. Besides the in- 
tended alteration of the pavement in the Strand, and 
other improvements for convenient access to the bridge,, 
an embankment is to be made to the east of it, at least 
three feet above the high-water mark, and to extend to 
the distance of thirty feet into the river. — This bridge 
has been some time passable for foot passengers, who 
at present pay three-pence each : all the piers are of 
course completed, and the rest of the works are pro- 
ceeding with great activity. In order also that a com- 
modious access to this bridge may be secured on the 
Surrey side, a road is to lead from it to the other side 
of Westminster Bridge ; to the Stones End, in Black- 
man-Street in the Borough, by the Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields; besides others continuing the way 
across Black Friars Road, towards that of West- 
minster. 
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Denmark Courts in the Strand, contains a handsome 
Jewish synagogue, as numbers of these people, mostly 
clothes salesmen, reside near Covenl Garden and 
the Strand. Beaufort Buildings rose on the exten- 
sive site of Worcester House; here lived the great 
Earl of Clarendon, paying for this house the extrava- 
gant rent of 500/. per annum. Its latest possessor, 
the Duke of Beaufort, finding it going to decay, took 
it down, and formed Beaufort Buildings and the ave- 
nues leading to them, out of its ruins. 

Southampton-Strtet is so called in compliment to 
Lady Rachel, the excellent consort of William Lord 
Russel, and at present forms a spacious avenue from 
the Strand to Convent Garden, commonly called 
Covent Garden. The large square called Covent Gar- 
den Market, contains three acres of ground, and is the 
best in England for herbs, fruit, and flowers. Had 
the magnificent piazza on the north side, as designed 
by Inigo Jones, been carried all round, this would have 
been one of the finest squares in Europe. 

The Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was erected 
in the year 1640, as a chapel of ease to St. Martins-in- 
the-Fields, at the expence of Francis, Earl of Bedford, 
for the accommodation of his tenants. The front ex- 
hibits a plain but noble poi tico of the Tuscan order ; 
the columns are massy, and the intercolumniation wide; 
the roof is flat, and though of great extent, is supported 
by the walls alone, without pillars. In September 1795, 
a fire, caused by the neglect of the plumbers then 
at work, occasioned the whole of the interior to be 
burnt down. The walls having received but little 
damage, the whole edifice was restored, without any 
material deviation from the original plan. Before this 
church, the hustings for the election of parliamentary 
representatives for Westminster, are usually erected. 

Covent Garden Theatre. The present edifice was 
opened in September 1869, within twelve months 
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of the time when the former buildingr, rebuilt in 1787, 
was burnt down. Its magpiiiicent front, and the sculp- 
ture in Bow-Street, has been much and justly admired; 
and no cost has been spared to render the interior cor- 
respondent in taste and grandeur. In the centre of this 
front three (i reek poets are silting;; the two looking 
towards the portico are Aristophanes and Menander ; 
the former representing the old comedy, the latter the 
new. Before them Thalia presents herself with her 
crook and comic mask. She is followed by Polyhymnia 
playing on the greater lyre, and Euterpe on the less ; 
Clio with the long pij^s, and Terpsichore, the muse of 
action, or pantomime. These are succeeded by three 
nymphs, crowned with the leaves of the fir-piiie, and 
wearing short tunics, representing the hours or seasons 
governing and attending the winged horse Pegasus.— 
The third sitting figure in the centre, looking from the 
portico, is Ailsihylus, the father of tragedy. He holds 
a scroll open upon his knee, and his attention is fixed 
on Wisdom or Minerva, with her helmet and shield, 
seated opposite the poet. Between A^^scbylus and Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus stands leaning on his fawn. Behind 
Minerva stands Melpomene or Tragedy, holding a sword 
and a mask, followed by two Furies with snakes and 
torches, pursuing Orestes, stretching his hands to sup- 
plicate Apollo for protection. Apollo is represented in 
the quadriga, or four-horsed chariot of the sun. 

The Modtruh Drama. In the centre, looking from 
the portico, Shakespeare is sitting ; the comic and tragic 
masks, with the lyre, are about his seat ; his right hand 
is raised calling up Caliban, laden with wood ; next, 
Ferdinand sheathing his sword; then Miranda en- 
treating Prospero in behalf of her lover. These cha- 
racters in the Tempest are led on by Ariel above, play- 
ing on a lyre ; and this part of the procession is ter- 
minated by Hecate, the three^formed goddess, in her 
car, drawn by oxen descending. She is attended by 
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Lady Macbeth, with the daggers in her hands, followed 
by Macbeth, turn ing hi horror from the body of Duncan 
behind him. In the centre, looking towards the portico, 
is Milton, seated and contemplating Urania, opposite 
to him above ; at his feet is Sampson Agonistes chained. 
The remaining figures represent, the masque of Comus; 
the two brothers driving out three Bacchanals, with 
their staggering leader. The enchanted Lady is seated 
in the chair, and the series is ended by two tygers, 
representing tfle transformation of Comus’s devotees. 
Two niches in the wings are occupied by statues repre^ 
senting Tragedy and Comedy ; the former holding the 
tragic mask and dagger; the latter the shepherd’s 
crook or pedum. Had all these figures been more pro* 
minent, the efl^t would have been more satisfactory to 
the general spectator ; but the better informed will re- 
member that they are in hasao, not in aito relievo* 

Keturning to Uie Strand, nearly opposite Southamp* 
ton-Street, is Cecil-Sirett, the site of Salisbury House, 
built by Sir Bobert Cecil, first Earl of Sabsbury, who 
caused the high street in the Strand to be paved and 
levelled before his house for the convenience of passen- 
gers, A part of this house, over the long gallery, was 
eventually afterwards converted into an Exchange, and 
called The Middle Exchange ; but being deserted, the 
whole went to decay. After it was taken down, Cecil- 
Street rose upon its ruins. The liberty of the Duchy 
of Lancaster ends at the east end of this street. 

Durkam^Houae was the town residence of Anthony 
De Bee, the Bishop of that see, in the reign of Edward 
the First, and was called Durham-Place in the Strand^ 
by him and his successors; where, in 1540, a magni- 
ilMnl fete was given by the chaUengefs of England 
against several lords of France, Holland, Scotland, and 
Sj^n. However, in the issuer both the challengers 
and defendants were English; and, after the gallant 
sports of each day at Westminiler, both parties sode 
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tion ; but jkt length disposed of it, and laid several 
streets out on the site, which go by his name and titlea; 
** George-Street, Villiers-Street, Duke-Street, Of AUey, 
and Buckingham-Street/’ 

York Stairs is a most perfect piece of building, and 
does honour to the name of Inigo Jones, who formed 
it of such equal and harmonious parts, and embellished 
it in such a manner, that nothing can be justly cen- 
sured or added. Rock-work, or rustic, can never be 
better introduced than in buildings by the side of 
water; and it is a question with some judges whether 
it ought to be made use of any where else. 

York Buildings Water-Works are under iUt super- 
intendance of a Company, incorporated in the year 
1691. 

Hungetford Market takes its name from a family of 
Farleigh, in Wiltshire. Sir Edward Hungerford was 
created Knight of the Bath at the coronation of Charles 
the Second, and had a large mansioA here, which he 
converted into tenements and a market Over the 
market-house was a large room, called ** The French 
Church,” afterwards the Charity School for St. Martin 
in the Fields. A bust of Charles the Second, on the 
north side, was, till neglected, considered as an orna- 
ment to the market-house. It is understood that a 
new mart for hsh is to be built on the bank of the 
Thames near this old market, now in disuse. 

On the other side of the Strand, nearly opposite Hnn* 
gerford-Street, is the parish church of St, Martin in the 
Fields , — ^Tbis edifice was rebuilt and consecrated in the 
year 1736k It is an elegant stone structure. In the west 
front is an ascent by a very long flight of steps to a 
very noble povtico of Corinthian columns, supportiiif a 
pediment, in which is the royalarms in baa s^ef, and 
underneath a Latua inscription, relating to the firanda** 
twn of the church. The saine order is contin«ed sound 
in pUnstess; and in the intereolnnunationa am two 
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series of windows, surrounded with rustic. On each 
side of the doors, on the sides near the corners, arc 
lofty Corinthian columns ; the roof is concealed by a 
handsome balustrade; the steeple is stately andelepint, 
and the tower contains an excellent peal of twelvif bells. 
ITie interior decorations are very fine ; the ceiling is 
eliptical, " which/' says Mr. Gibbs, “ I find by ex- 
perience to be much better for the voice than the semi- 
circulari though not so beautiful. It is divided into 
pannels, enriched with fret-work.” Slender Corinthian 
columns, on high pedestals, rising in the front of the 
galleries, serve to support both them and the roof, 
which, on the sides, rests upon them in a very orna- 
mental arch-work. The east end is richly adorned 
with fret- work and gilding; and over the altar is a 
large Venetian window, with ornamental stained glass. 
On each side are seats, with glazed windows, for the 
royal family and their household, whenever they come 
to church to qualify themselves to hold certain offices. 
Though the steeple of ibis church is so contrived as to 
seem to want support, the building, upon the whole, 
is composed in a grand style of one order : the portico 
is truly noble, and wants nothing but the advantage of 
being seen. The interior is remarkably handsome, 
and the vestry-room contains very fine portraits of 
Archbishops l^mplugh and Tenniion, Bishop Pearce, 
Dr. Lancaster, and other digniUries who were vicars of 
this church. 

In Craven^Street is a house. No. 7, remarkable for 
having been the residence of Dr. Franklin, and at pre- 
sent the place of meeting for the Society for the Relief 
of Persons imprisoned for^ Small Debu, which rose 
through the well-meant endeavours of the Rev. Dr. 
Dodd, in 1773. Between York House and Cbaring- 
Crois stood the Hospital of Si. Mary, a cell to the 
priory of Rouncival, in Navarre, founded in the reign 
of Henry the Third. After the general suppression, 
o 
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ijk was given by Edward the Sixth to Sir Thomas Cawar-' 
den« and from whom it came to Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton, who built a mansion out of its ruins, and 
^allfi it Northampton House. The Earl dying here, 
Ui 1694, left tlie edifice to his kinsman, the Earl of Suf- 
folk;, hence, by marriage of Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, with the daughter of the Earl of Suf- 
folk, it passed into her family, about the year 1643, and 
hoi ever since been distinguished by the name of JVor- 
ikumherland House, Bernard Jansen was the architect. 
The mansion originally consisted of hree sides of a 
Quadrangle, and the principal apartments were in the 
upper story next the Strand, but the noise and hurry 
of so great a thoroughfare being unpleasant, the Earl 
caused a fourth side to be erected, under the inspection 
of Inigo Jones, which, commanding a view over a spa- 
cious garden and the Surry Hills, unites the advantage 
of a palace situated in the midst of a large and popu- 
lous city, with the retirement of a country-seat. Be- 
sides other improvements, the wlude of the front next 
the street was nearly rebuilt about 175(1. The central 
part only received some trifling alteration, and may 
therefore be considered as a valuable remnant of the 
original pile. On the summit is a fine carved lion pas- 
sant ; the crest of the noble family of Percy. The 
vestibule of the interior is eighty-two feet long, and 
ihore than twelve in breadth, ornamented with D6ric 
columns. Each end communicates with a staircase, 
leading to’ the principal apartments faccing the Thames, 
and embellished with paiiAings, by Titian, particukirly 
the Comaro family, and the wprks of other great mis- 
ters. The state-gallery on the loftis* one hundred and 
six feet long, most beautifully evnamented ; and here 
are above one hundred and fifty kobms, appropriaied 
for the several -uses of the 'faaoiilfa ^The garden Hes 
between foe>hoiise and fieotliind^ Yard, and for^s a 
pfoasing kind ofseencrjbcfere^Uie principal apattmeuta. 
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In this house the Earl of Northumberland, during^ the 
interregnumf received General Monk, and h^d a coiih 
ference with him and several of the leading persbnA of 
the nation, when Charles the Second was for tbe^first 
time proposed in direct terms, as a measure absolutely 
heoessary ibr the peace and tranquillity of the kfhgdom. 

Nearer to Charing Cro» was an ancient hermitage, 
withacha|)el dedicated to St. Catharine; this hermitage, 
in 1262, belonged to the see of Llatidaff. A ffew wir*^ 
rounding Louses, it is said, constituted the hamlet of 
Charing, where Edward the First built a heautifhl 
wooden cross, as a testimony of his respect for his be- 
loved Queen Eleanor ; it w.as afterwards constructed of 
stone, and appears to have been of an octagonal form, 
and in an upper stage deeoftited with eight hgures : the 
whole, however, was levelled by the intemperate fury 
of the bigots during the Reformation. Notwithstand- 
ing common fame has supposed a village or hamlet, 
called Ciioring, on this spot, previous to the death of 
Eleanor, the Queen of Edward the First, this is now 
asserted to have been an error, and, on the other hand, it 
is affirmed that the spot Was afterwards called Charing, 
ftom the circumstance of its having been the resting- 
place of the remains of the Chnrc Beyne, the dearly- 
beloved Queen, In fact, il does not appear that there 
was any village on the spot, either before or after the 
event that caused the erection of the cross. If any 
ar^ment was wanting to establish the probabili^ of 
tins copfecture, it would be worth observing, that in a 
View, published in the Antiquarian Repertory, after 
the supposed viUage of Charing was placed here, not 
dsm* than a Iwiiie or two appeal* on the spot,' upon 
which an incieasiiig number of them woufd natunlly 
hieebeen'ibund. InthisView, onthb left of the Ob^^- 
ver, isapublie-hoiise; with some lai'getrbcbbOfdrelt; ind 
« or two silUAI c6ttage*t*prohh% gU th^ tver 
birth to the report of the viUage of Charing situated here. 
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' Cftaring Crois, properly so callcfd, was, about the year 
1633, replaced by a most beautiful and animated statue 
in braM, of Charles the First, by Le Soeur, though it was 
not restored in its present state tiU 1678, when it was placed 
on the pedestal, the work of Grinlin Gibbons. The Rump 
Parliament had previously ordered it to be sold and 
broken to pieces ; but John River, the brazier who pur- 
chased it, having more taste or more loyalty than his 
masters, buried it unmutilated, and shewed them some 
broken pieces of brass, in token of bis obedience, 
Charles the First is most admirably represented in ar- 
mour with his own hair, uncovered, on horseback. 
The figures are brass, looking towards Whitehall, and 
are as large as life. The pedestal is seventeen feet high, 
enriched with the arms of England, trophies, cupids,palm 
branches, kc. enclosed with a rail and banister of iron- 
work ; the pedestal is erected in the centre of a circle 
of stone, thirty feet in diameter ; its area being one step 
above that of the street, fenced with strong posts, to 
keep off coaches, carts, &c. 

TJie Mcw9 , — The north side of Charing Cross was 
appointed for keeping the king’s falcons as early as 
the reign of Richard the Second. The royal stables at 
Lomesbury, since called Bloomtbuty, being destroyed 
by fire in the year 1537, Henry the Eighth caused the 
hawks to be removed, aud this place to be fitted up for 
the royal stables. In the reign of George the Second, 
the old part of the building being deqayed, hismgjesty 
caused the north side to be rebuilt in a magnificent 
manner, in 1732. 

Behind the Mews is Catile-Street, in which is a li- 
brary; founded, in 1685, by Dr. Tennison, Vicar of St 
Martin's, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury! for the 
useof theparidi and his school, over which it ia pieced^ 
and coDiists of about five thounod voliimes. 

Returning through the Mews to Charing Csost, ia 
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Craig* s Court, containing the principal office bdonging 
to the Sun Fire Insurance Company. 

Scotland Yard anciently contained a palace for the 
kings of Scotland, given by King Edgar to Kenneth the 
Third, for the humiliating purpose of obliging him to 
make an annual journey to do homage for his kingdom. 
In aflertimes, when the northern monarchs did homage 
for Cumberland and other fiefs of the crown, it became 
at length a magnificent edifice; and Margaret, widow 
of James the Fifth, and sifter to Henry the Eighth of 
England, made it her residence a considerable time 
after her consort’s death. When the two crowns of 
England and Scotland became united in the person of 
James the First, this palace was deserted for those ofiSU 
James’s and Whitehall, and, having been demolisKed^ no 
remains can be traced, or the exact place where* it stood; 

Opposite was situate Wallingford House, buik by 
William Lord Knollys, Viscount Wallingford, in the 
second year of Charles the First. It was from the roof 
of this building that the pious Archbishop Usher waa 
prevailed upon to take the last sight of bis beloved so- 
vereign, when brought on the scaffold before White- 
hall. In the reign of William the Third this house was 
appointed for the Admiralty Office, which bad been re- 
moved from Duke-Street, Westminster. This structure, 
rebuilt in the reign of George the Second, by Ripley, 
is a magnificent edifice of brick and stone. The front, 
facing the street, has two deep wings, and a very lofty 
portico, supported by four massy stone pillars. Besides 
the hall, and appropriate offices for transacting mari- 
time concerns, there were built seven large houses for 
the Lords Commissioners, who are ready on the spot in 
case of urgent business. *Aie wall before the court 
was built in an elegant manner by the Adams ; and a 
beautiful piazza, with a stately gateway in the centre, 
surmount^ with marine ornaments, screeni the iUbiie 
from the noise of a public street. The new house that 
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has lately been erected herci for the habitation of Sir 
George Warrender^ one of the Lords oF the Admi- 
saky, IS stated to have cost 3Q,000/. During the late 
war> the telegraphs on the top of this building were 
very fiequently occupied in recei\ing and communi- 
cating intelligence from the sea-poiU. 

The Horse Guards constitute a noble model n edifice^ 
which consists of a centre and two wings In the centre 
are arched passages into St. Jameses Park, under the 
principal of which the king passes when he goes in 
state to the House of Peers. On each side thei e are 
pavilions and ^tables for the u«ie of tlie horse-giiai ds or 
9thcr troops. A cupola, upon the summit oi the build- 
ing, series to break the plainness without in)uring the 
];iai mony of the structure The w mgs are plainer tnan the 
centre ; they consist of a fiont, with a small piojcction ; 
the windows in the principal story are ornamented, but 
those on the sides ^re plain Lach has a pediment, 
with a circular window in the middle , and under the 
two pavilions in ftont of the street, ceutinels mounted 
and in uniform, constantly do duty. The various offices 
for the War Department are in this building. 

A4|oining is JHethouru^House, built by Sir Matthew 
Featherstonebaugh, and afterwards purchased by Lord 
Melbourn, who exchanged it with His Royal Highness 
the Dqke of York, for York-House, Piccadilly, who 
addfid the fronts an^ the dome*’portico across the street. 
When the Duke removed to Portman-Square, the house 
was iqstored Lord Melbourn. 

The Offices ^ tfu: Treasury are contiguous ; tbis iit 4 
handsome stone building, frppting the Parade in St» 
James’s Park. The whole front is rustic, and consists 
of three stones; the lowei Tuscan, and the second Doric, 
with good-sized arched windows, The upper jpart of 
this sljory M siQffqlarly adorned .with ihe ^ryglyphs and 
iqctope8oftbo!wncjreeae,tb^ ^hisraiigo of orna- 
ment M supported, neitbei) by Golumns npe pilasters. 
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A range of Ionic columns above this supports a pedi- 
ment Near the Treasury is the bouse usually appointed 
for the residence of the prime minister. A passage to the 
public street before Whitehall, Under the Cockpit, is'es- 
teemed a part of the ancient palace. A little northward 
from this entrance was the beautiful gate belonging to 
this palace, built by order of Henry the Eighth, from a 
design of Hans Holbein, enclosing the Tilt Yard, Ac. 

Whitehall, originally built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl 
of Kent, ill the reign of Henry the Third, was, at his 
death, bequeathed by him to the Black Friars of Lon- 
don ; from them coming to Walter De Grey, Arch- 
bishop of York, it became the town-residence of the 
archbishops of that see; till passing from the 
haughty Thomas Wolsey, the Cardinal, it came into 
the hands of the crown, and was formed into -one of 
the royal palaces. ' 

The old palace occupied a space along the northern 
bank of the river, a little below Westminster Bridge, 
and extended to St. James’s Park, along the eastern 
end of which many of its various buildings lay, from 
the Cockpit to Spring Gardens. At present, that part 
of it which was along the river is occupied by the houses 
of the Earl of Liverpool, the Duke of Buccklugh> and 
others. The ancient building, which contained upwalda 
pf 1000 apartments, wu moatly consumed hf a Bre, 
which broke out in thetyear 1697* 

The Banqueting-Houie, now remaining, derived itb 
name from an old building, which, in the time of 
Elizabeth, served for public entertainments. Tbh 
edfifice was buik by James the First, and is the 
work of Inigo Jones, in his best manner. It was part 
only of a vast and magnificent plan, left unexecuted by 
reason of the troubles which followed. It is a ritoiie 
edifice of two stories, ornamented with columns and 
pilasters, with their entablatures ; and has' an air of 
l^rawdeur and sweetness, the unit^ efifeot of which H 
jBxiMPdy fine. The great room of this Odifiee'UiS' 
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been converted into' a chapeb in which service is per* 
formed in the morning and evening of every Sunday ; 
George the First having granted a salary of thirty 
pounds per annum to twelve clergymen, selected 
equally from Oxford and Cambridge, who officiate 
each one month in the year. It is much attended by 
persons of quality. The ceiling of this room was painted 
by Rubens. The subject is the Apotheosis of Jamdi 
the First, which is treated in nine compartments ; and 
Vandyke was to have painted the sides with the history 
of the Order of the Garter. The ceiling was very ably 
re-touched, a few years since, by Cipriani. The Ban- 
queting-House cost 17,000/.; the painting of the ceiling 
3000/.; and Cipriani had 2000/. for re-touching it. 
In the court behind the Banqueting- House is a statue, 
in brass, of James the Second, by Grinlin Gibbons. 
It is a fine performance, possessing grace and dignity 
in a superior degree. In front of the Baiiqueting- 
House, on a scaffold, Charles the First was beheaded, 
on the 30th of January, 1648-9. His Majesty passed 
from the Banqueting-House to the scafibld through one 
of the windows. 

In Wbitehall-Chapel have been deposited the eagles, 
colours, and other trophies obtained from the French 
during the late revolutionary war. This took place, 
with great ceremony, on the 18th of May, 1811; and 
in January 1816, the eagles taken at the battle of Wa- 
terloo were placed here. 

It is to be observed, that as Whitehall used to be 
considered the principal palace, and the rest only 
appendages to it, it still maintains its ancient imaginary 
consequence ; the great offices of state are kept in the 
detached edifices, and all public business is dated 
from Whitehall. 

Before we quit this place, we should notice the brazen 
statue of James the Second, by Grinlin Gibbons ; the 
attitude is fine, the manner free and easy, the ezecution 
finished and perfect; and the expression of the face is 
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inimitaUei as it depicts the very soul of the unhappy 
monarch whom it is intended to commemorate. Among 
other improvements near the spot, the wall formerly ex- 
tending along Parliament-Street has been taken down, 
and an iron railing, with shrubberies, erected before 
the several houses, which gives the whole an airy and 
lively appearance. 

Advancing southward through Parliament-Street, an 
avenue which has been made since the construction of 
Westminster-Bridge, we arrive at Gannofi-ltow,formerly 
called St. Stephen’s Alley, from its being the residence 
of the Dean and Canons of St. Stephen’s collegiate 
chapel. Upon the dissolution of the college by Henry 
the Eighth, the site was occupied by several of the 
nobility and gentry, who built houses and laid out gar- 
dens towards the river. Derby-House stood upon what 
was aflerwards called Derby-Court. Opposite to this 
Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, had a handsome house, 
as had also the Sackville family, Earls of Dorset, whose 
name is still preserved in Dorset-Square. The Earl of 
Manchester’s house was in what is now called Man- 
chester Buildings, adjoining to which is Bridjge Court, 
and Bridge-Street. Cannon-Row now contains the 
New Transport Office. This building is upon a solid 
commodious plan; both fronts are faced with stone, 
and are simply elegant ; and the interior is well calculated 
for the management of an extensive public business. 

Weitmifuter-Bridge is a structure of that simplicity 
and grandeur, that, whether viewed from the water, or 
by the land-passenger, it fills the mind with admiration, 
llie twenty-eight semi-octangular towers forming the 
recesses in the footway, the manner in which the lamps 
are placed, and the height of the balustrades, are at 
once judiciously and beautifully contrived. This bridge 
is regarded by architects as one of the most beautiftil in 
the world. It was begun in the year 1738, and finidied 
in 1758, and cost 389,500/. The whole of the super- 
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stmcture is of Portland stone, except the spandrils of 
the arches. It is 1293 feet long, and 44 feet wide; 
has fifteen large seni [circular arches. The cen« 
tral arch is seventy-six feet wide ; the other arches 
decrea*^ing in width five feet. The quantity of stone 
used in this bridge is said to have been nearly double to 
what wat. employed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Before this bridge was built, the houses in this part 
of Westminster were very ruinous. Many of these were 
probably built about Le Wolstaple, held in New Palace- 
Yard. Henry the Sixth bad no less than six wool-houses 
in this place ; and the conflux of people towards this 
wool-market caused such an increase, that in time the 
royal village of Westminster liecame a town. 

The ancient clock-house or tower stood opposite 
Westminster- Hall Gate : the tower being demolished in 
1715, the great bell, or Old Tom of Wesminster, was 
granted to the clock of the new cathedral of St. Paul. 
On the old bell was inscribed, 

Tercius iptabit me Rex Edonardque vocavit, 

SxDcti dccore Edouardi bigocretur ut huro : 


meaning, that Edward the Third gave this bell, in order 
that the hours of prayer, appointed by Edward the 
Confessor, might be properly observed. The range of 
ancient buildings on the south side of this quadrangle 
next the Thames, belonged to the Court of Star-chamber, 
a court so shamefully abused as to be abolished in the 
reign of Charles the First, and never since restored. 

Westminster-Hall was built by William Rufus as a 
banqueting-house to the palace, which then stood in 
Old Palace^Yard; but old Westminster-Hall was pulled 
down, and the present edifice erected in its stead, in 
the year 1397. This ancient building is of stone, the 
front ornamented with two towers, adorned with carved 
work. The hall within is reckoned the largest room in 
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Europe, being 370 fbet in length, and seventy-four in 
breadth. The pavement is of stone, and the roof of 
chesnut wood. It was formerly covered with lead, but 
this being found too weighty, it has been slated for 
many years past. In entering the hall at the front 
gate, there are stairs on each side adjoining to the wall; 
the right leading to the Court of Exchtqutr, and the 
left to the office where the revenue is paid in, called the 
Receipt of the Exchequer. The Court qf Common 
Pleas is on the west side, nearly in the middle of the 
hdl, and was established by Magna Charta in the year 
1215, being before ambulatory, in following the king. 
The Court of Chancery is so called from the Latin word 
Cancelli, or a screen, within which the judges sat to 
determine causes, without being annoyed by the spec- 
tators. Tfte Court cf King* a Bench is situated directly 
opposite the Court of Chancery, and is so called from a 
high bench on which our ancient monarchs usually sat 
in person, whilst the judges to «whom the judicature was 
deputed in their absence, sat on lower benches at their 
feet. 

The situation of the exterior of this hall U still a 
subject of regret with the antiquary, in the poor muti- 
lated headless figures which occupy several niches on 
the outside ; but they are fast sinking to utter decay, 
as are also the arms and other decorations that once 
adorped the gate and walls of this ancient building. The 
arms of Edward the Confessor are, however, here and 
there plainly to be made out ; as are also several roses, 
portcullises, quatrefoils, cinquefoKs, shields, &c. 

A dark passage from the south-east corner of the 
Hall lately led to St, Stephen’s Chapel- Yard and Old 
Palace Yard. From this part the beautiful ancient 
casters' may be observed, with their vich-groined 
aiohef and sculptured key-sto«es« Eefoae this Hell was 
mMiently a handsome conduit or fountain, with nu- 
Qifloeua spouts, whence, onoccasiiQiisof ngoicing^streami^ 
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of wine issued to the* populace ; at other times the in- 
habitants received the waste water from this source for 
their domestic uses. 

New Palace Yard, was so called on account of its 
being the site of the palace which Richard the Second 
added to the more ancient building, and called it the 
New Palace, for distinction sake. 

Adjoining to the south-east angle of Westminster- 
Hall are the remains of St. Stephens Chapel, first erected 
by King Stephen ; but being rebuilt by Edward the 
Third, in 1347, he made it collegiate, and built for its 
use, in the Little Sanctuary, a strong clochier or bell 
tower, covered with lead, and containing three large 
bells, which were usually rung at coronations, funerals, 
&c. Near this was another smaller chapel, dedicated 
to Our Lady qf the Pew, burnt down in the reign of 
Richard the Second. After the surrender of St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel to Edward the Sixth, that monarch gave 
permission that it should be converted to a chamber of 
parliament. The west front of this venerable chapel is 
still nearly entire, and has a fine Gothic window of 
great size and beauty. The Speaker’s house is joined 
to, and may be almost said to form a part of the House 
of Commons itself. This house was a small court of 
the palace, but has of late years been greatly altered, 
enlarged, and beautified, under the direction of Mr. 
Wyatt, who, to a stuccoed front, has added two pin- 
nacles at the east end. An old view from the Thames, 
taken before the towers of the Abbey were erected, 
represented St. Stephen s chapel with pinnacled but- 
tresses on the sides and angles, and double ranges of 
windows, fairly marked with ramified mullions ; this 
part is now adorned by the most minute ornaments and 
tracery, in the pointed style of Henry the Eighth, by 
Mr. Wyatt, in a new lime, which is moulded, and 
congeals instantaneously. The firont of the buiUing- 
next the river has parpen of the same decoration ; 
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but none of these modem antiquee can compensate for 
the demolition of the original ornaments it St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. 

The House qf (hmmons. This may now be entered 
from the Speaker’s house by a passage which has been 
made for the purpose ; the whole front of this house 
next the street has been rebuilt in its present Gothic 
style, and cased with stucco. Beneath the house, in 
passages or apartments, are considerable remains, in 
great peifection, of an under chapel, and the entire 
side of a cloister ; the roof of this is scarcely surpaned 
by that of Henry the Seventh for richness and beauty. 

Mr. Wyatt’s front of the House of Commons con- 
sists of an elegant colonade, &c. which connects the 
entrance to both houses. Within are rooms for the 
great officers of state, ^nd numerous committee rooms 
for the various business requiring separation from the 
house. The floor of the house was newly laid in the 
course of 1616; and a new fire-place, or rather a Bus* 
sian stove, has been placed in the lobby, which, without 
being seen, wjill emit considerable heat. 

The House qf Lords is on the south side of the 
Commons, adjoining the Hall. It is an oblong roomi 
rather less than that in which the Commons meet ; this, 
as well as the other house, was repaired and beautified 
on the occasion of the Union with Ireland. In the fhmt 
next to Abingdon-Stneet it is decorated with pinnacles ; 
and though by no means a splendid room, it is never- 
theless very handsome. Hie old canopy of state under 
which the throne is placed, remains as it was before 
the Union, excepting that its tarnished state is rendered 
more conspicuous Iqr the arms of the United Kingdoms 
being inserted into the M stuff embroidered with silk, 
with silver supporters. The throne is an armed chair, 
degantly carv^ and gilt, ornamented with cfimson 
iidvet and silver embroideiy. The doors of the offices 
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round the house have been lately painted green and 
white; and the sitOiOf the ground hehind the WeiU 
minster Sessions House, has been entirely cleared of the 
oh) decayed buildings, and a fine opening made from 
that/to Pnnees-Street. 

Between the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons is the Painted Chamber, said to have been Edward 
the Coofessor^s bed-chamber : conferences are somd- 
times held here between the two houses or their com- 
mittees. The vast mass of buildings in the Old and 
and I^ew Palace-Yards constituted the ancient palaoe 
of the monarcha of England, erected by Edward the 
epnfestoor ; these being mostly consumed by a fire in 
the year 1512, the Court afterwards removed to White- 
hall and St. James’s. 

In Margaret's Street is a resectable stone building 
for I the committee-rooms and offices belonging to the 
Eoiuse of Commons. Proceeding through Abingdtm* 
Street, the furthest extent of the city af> London is at 
MMank, Here Peterborough- House was occupied by 
the Earls of Peterborough, and by t)^e Grosvenor 
family within the last half century. The filling up of 
the marsh qdc the right-hand side proceeding towards 
Chelsea, with the number of new buildings, have nearly 
destroyed this pleasant walk, once bounded by the 
Thames and its willows on onesided and by fields, gar- 
^ns, and a number of small neat dwellings on the othen 
. The church of St. John the EioangelUt is on the wtsC 
side of Milbank-Stocet.^ On the north and south sides 
of this edifice ane magnificent porticos, supported by 
vUit atone piUam, as is also the roof of the churck ^ At 
each' of the four oorfien is>K beautiful atone tower, anil 
pinnadlea fori the Church beginning' to sink while ft 
buikUng in 1791# these addiliiMis were eteoted»% 
order that die whii)waiight.iiitkei|ua)lyfc The'^parH' 
of tUs hoilding'ateJacld togettier>by4Ma ba^, which' 
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eifen cross the aisles ! The elegant portico, in front, 
is supported by Doric pillars. Passing into 
Street is a house, which Mr. Moser says, was the resi« 
dence of Colonel Blood, after he had stolen the eiown 
from the Tower. It is distinguished .by having a shield 
upon the brick work over the first story, from which 
the arms are now obliterated. ** In lil^ street thei^ 
is a building devoted to the brutal and unmanly prae» 
tice of cock-fighting. It is a large circular area, with 
a slightly elevated platform in the centre, surrounded 
by benches rising in gradation nearly to the top of the 
building.^' In Peter-Street is the gasometer and works 
belonging to the Gas Li^kt and Coke Company, 
Proceeding towards Vauxhall-Bridge we come to 
the Milbank Penitentiary, for the reception of convieta 
and others, who are to be confined here in Ueu of being 
sent to the hulks. This building, which has some re- 
semblance in its exterior to the House of Correction 
in Cold Bath Fields, is walled round, and though built 
of brick, has much of the appearance of a fortifieation ; 
and though not finished, it already covers considerably 
more than twelve aoifes of ground. The entrance is 
very handsome, having the word Penitentiofy, in very 
large lettdte, placed over the gateway. Which leads into 
a spacious area. Mr. Harvey is thie architect 
The rooms in which theiconvids will reside, are as 
comfortable as can be expected by individuals who have 
forfeited their qlaiin to remain at large : they areabout 
twelve feet by six, lofty; with un aundh. £ich cell is 
furnished with an iron bedstead, a .mallrass, a sioarse 
slicet* pair of Uaidcets,bQtstei;aiidajmg; alsoatable 
with a drawer in k, and a dieir* , The windows are' 
gtaiedliuside, and itpa raibof! batsoalridci^ The whole 
of thm are warned by .meins of dues placed hi the 
pasii^'and j^roper owasuiiea areadppted^ to hisure 
legttiitf ventilation. The rooms all locdc hnsaeds the 
centre of a circle (which is divided, by bride walls into 
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court-yards for exercise), where the principal Ttek- 
master resides, and commands a complete view of all 
that is doing. Women are to act as turnkeys to the 
female prisoners, and all communication with the male 
convicts will be entirely prevented. 

The chapel is very large for the accommodation of 
the committee, ofitcers, and prisoners. There are schools 
for religious and moral instruction; the latter upon 
Dr. Beirs plan, under the immediate superinteiidance 
of the chaplain, who distributes amongst them, ac- 
cording to his discretion, religious books, at the ex- 
pence of the establishment. He keeps a journal of 
observation, and daily sees and converses with the pri- 
soners as to the state of their minds, and gives spiritual 
advice to the sick, and to all who require it. The 
governor and matron also keep a journal of observation, 
and though the prisoners are treated with the greatest 
kindness, yet the management of the prison is so con- 
ducted, that they must feel, in a proper degree, the 
punishment of being confined. 

From Lady-day to Michaelmas, the prisoners who 
are in health, rise at half past five, and at day-break 
during the remainder of the year. Half an hour is 
allowed them for dreuing and washing — then they 
commence their work. At nine o’clock they have their 
breakfast ; at half past nine they resume their work. 
At one o'cloefe their dinners are distributed among 
thes4 and an hour is allowed for dinner, air, and exer- 
cise; at two o’clock they return to work. At six 
o’clock in summer, and at sun-set in winter, they leave 
off work. In the winter all the prisoners are then 
locked into their night edb, except on the evenings on 
which they are assembled for the ffurpose of religious 
and moral instruction. In the summer months they 
are not locked up till seven o’dock, an hour being ab 
lowed during these months for air and exercise in the 
courts. Intmedialdy after they are locked up in their 
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•eparate cells for the night, their suppers are delivered 
to them. 

On a Sunday they rise at seven from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas, and at eight during the remainder of fhe 
year. They attend the chapel twice in the day, are 
allowed a considerable time bkween the hours of Divine 
Service and the time allotted for their private religious 
instruction, for air and exercise. Soon after they leave 
the chapel in the evening, they are locked up in their 
night cells, that those who are so disposed may have 
an opportunity of improving themselves by reading and 
reflection. — ^They are frequently examined publicly in 
tlie chapel as to the progress they have made in their 
religious instruction. 

When walking in the courts they are always under 
the inspection of a turnkey, who must attend to their 
behaviour, and prevent their loitering and standing 
still for the purpose of conversation, instead of taking 
such exercise as may be essential to their health. 

Dre8 $, — First class, yellow and brown*; second clast^ 
green and brown — made of cheap and coarse materially 
with such marks or peculiarities as may tend to facilitate 
discovery in case of escape. 

No strangers are admitted to see any part of the 
prison in the occupation of prisoners, unless by an 
order from His Mqicsty's Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, or unless accompanied by 
a Member of the Committee. 

No prisoners, during the period of their confinement, 
are permitted to see their friends, unless by an order from 
the Committee or from the Visitor. This indulgence 
is granted only to such prisoners whose conduct, on 
reference to the Chaplain, drovemor, and Master Manu- 
facturer (or Matron, if a female prisoner), may appear 
to entiile them to such favour. The interview between 
the prisoners and their friends can only take place in 
the presence of an officer of the prison. If any prisoner 

p 
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be dangerously ill in the infirmary, he or she may« at 
the discretion of the Chaplain, be visited by his or her 
friends. No provisions or liquors are allowed to be con- 
veyed into the prison by any friends of the prisoners. 

The ))risoners are allowed a per ccntage on their 
work. The (governor may, with the consent of the 
Committee, indulge industrious prisoners by allowing 
them to work after the hours appointed for labour. 

Prisoners of the second class may be reported to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Deparment, in con- 
sequence of any extraordinary diligence, in order that 
they may be recommended by him as objects of the 
Royal Mercy. 

We now return to H'iestminsier Abbey ^ or the Ahbey 
Church of St. Peter. As our limila prevent us from 
going far into the history of this edifice, suffice it to 
remark, that it was first erected by Sebert, King of the 
East Saxons, about 616, and after the ravages of the 
Danes, by Edgar, in 969, and lastly re-erected entirely 
by Edward the Confessor, in 1065. Henry the Third, 
about 1330, built.a chapel to the Blessed Virgin, •tfaen 
called the New Work at Westminster; and, about 
twenty years after, finding the walls and steeple of the 
old structure much decayed, he caused the whole to 
be pulled down, intending to rebuild the fabric in a 
more regular manner ; but he dying, it was not cons- 
pleted till fourteen 'years aflert this is the date of the 
present building. Henry the Seventh began the mag- 
nificent structure bearing his name, about the year 
1503, when be pulled down Henry the ThirdV chapel, 
and an adjoining bouse called the White Rose Tavern ; 
but no very material alterations were made in the^out- 
ward structure, after the death of Henry<the Seventh, 
till the reign of George the 'Seooiid, iwhen it was 
thoroughly repaired at the'national expetice. Tbewhole 
has been new -coated cm the •outside, 'except Uenryithe 
Seventh's chapel ; and the west end adoBoed with two 
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Stately towers. In viewing^ the outBide,«the attention ia 
particularly engag^ed by the magpiificent portico of the 
north cross, which has been styled the Beautiful or 
Solomon's Gate, This portico, probably built by Richard 
the Second, has been beautified; and over it is a window 
of modern date, finely executed. On the south side is a 
window. set up in 1705. The building^ within the walla 
is p60 feet king^, the nave 72 feet broad, and at the cross 
195. The (Gothic arches and side aides are supported 
by forty-eiprbt pillars of grey marble, each composed of 
slender clusters, covered with ornaments. On entering 
the,. west door, the whole body of the church presents 
itself at one view ; the pillars dividing the nave from 
the. side aibks being so contrived as not to obstruct the 
eide^openbgs ; nor is the sight terminated to the east 
but by the fine painted windows over Edward the Con* 
fessor^s Chapel ; and. the pillars terminate towards the 
east, by a sweep, enclosiitg this chapel in a kind of 
semi-circle. These pillars, as far as the gates of tht 
choir, are fiUetted with brass, but all beyond with stone. 
In. conformity to the middle range of. pillars, there are 
others iin the wall, which, .as they rise, .spring inlosemir 
arches, ahd meet in acute angles with their opposites, 
which^ in tthc roof, are adorned with a variety of 
carvings. At the bottom of the walls, between the pillars^ 
are shallow niclies, arched about eight or ten feet high, 
in wihich the arms of the original benefactors are de- 
picted; round these are their titles, &c. but they are 
mostly concealed by the monuments. On the arches 
of the pillars are ga^ries ofdouble columns fifteen £eet 
wide, covering ithe side aisles, and enlightened by a 
middle range of windows, oyer which is an upper ranf^ 
still larger; these, widi the four capital windows (being 
the north, cast, south, and west, enlighten i>the whole 
fabric in an admirable manner. The choir it A late 
iBiproveinait,and made more commodious for tbcMle^ 
baation of divine worship, performed every day at ten 
in the morning, and at three in the afternoon. Round 
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•the*«hoir •are'dtven ohapels. In that of St. Benedict 
4t an uicient tomb railed in^ and containing the effigj 
‘of Archbishop Langham, who had been a monk, prior, 
^and abbot of Westminster. 

Behind the altar is the Chapel of St, Edward the 
•Corfeuor. It extends to the fourth western pillar, and 
is formed by the circular sweep of the east end of the 
choir. This chapel is ascended by ten wooden steps. 
The pavement was at one time of exquisite workman- 
ship ; but the constant tread of visitors, and the depre- 
dations of idle persons in many places, have almost 
worn away the stone from the marbles inlaid upon 
them. The ground-work of this fine pavement consists 
of large irregular dark stones, cut into circles inter- 
secting others, triangles within triangles, and many 
other geometrical figures which are filled with thousands 
of pieces in the above shapes, of the same valuable 
materials that compose the pavement above the altar. 
In this chapel is the ancient shrine of St. Edward, once 
the glory of England, but now neglected, defaced, and 
much abused. A few traces of it exist, but they are 
scarcely perceptible. Only two of its spiral pillars re- 
main ; the western, and a capital at the east, and' one 
of these is in a very precarious state. The wooden 
Ionic top is much broken and covered with dust; the 
Mosaic is picked away in almost every part within 
reach, and the Latin inscription upon the architrave, 
is only legible in part. The shrine, the production of 
Pietro Calvalini, was erected by Henry the Third, upon 
the canonization of Edward ; and this king was the 
last of the Saxon race. Before the Confessor's shrine,’^ 
Mr. Pennant observes, ** the epolia opima seem to have 
i>een offered. The Scottish regalia, and their sacred 
from Scone, were offered here ; and Alpbonso, 
^ird son to Edward the First, who died in his child- 
diood, presented the golden coronet of the unfortunate 
WcU prince^ the last Lleirdyn. The Coranatkai 
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Chair, repretented in the wood cut, ii preserved-in thia 
ohapel. 



The most ancient of the coronation chairs was 
brought with the regalia from Scotland, by Edward the 
First, in the year 1297, after he had overcome John 
Baliol, King of Scots, in several battles,. and oflered 
here. The stone under the seat, of an oblong shape, 
and a rough cast, is reported to have been Jacob’s pillow. 
The other chair was made for Queen JVf ary the Smnd ; 
and at coronations, one or both of these are covered 
with gold tissue, and placed before the altar, in the 
choir. In this chapel is the long rusty iron sword of 
Edward the First ; and the wooden part of his shield, 
broken and patched, rests on his tomb. 

^ Fourteen legendary hieroglyphics respecting the 
Gonfcmor, appear round the frieze of the efaapd-soroen r 
they aro eztremely rude pieces of wofkinanAlp, They 
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describe re8])ective]y> the trial of Queen Emma ; the 
birth of Edward ; that monarch's coronation ; the 
story of his being; frightened into the abolition of 
the Danegelt, by seeing the devil dance upon the money 
bags ; the story of his winking at the thief who was 
robbing his treasury; the miraculous appearance of 
the Saviour to hint ^ the story of the drowning of the 
Danish King, by which the invasion of England was 
prevented ; the quarrel between the boys Tosti and 
Harold, predicting their respective fates; the Con- 
fessor's vision of the Seven Sleepers ; his vision of St. 
John ihe Evangelist, in the habit of a )iilgrim ; the 
story of curing the^ dyes of the blind, by washing in 
the Evangelist's dhty Water ; fhc Evangelist delivering 
a ring to the ptlgriitts ; the pllgHm^ delivering the ring 
to the king, which he had inadvertently given to St. 
John as an alms, when he met him in the form of a 
pilgrim ; this was attended," continues the legend, 
'' with a message from the Saint, foretelling the death 
of the king : lastly, the consequential haste made by 
him to complete his pious foundation." These basso- 
relievos were between Meeo quatrefoils, but one is 
gone; every other, with a shield, has a blatk label 
along the bottom. 

The screen containing these whiiVisical memorials was* 
ornamented with deer and swans chained to a beacon, a 
female figure with an animal on her knees and painted 
shields of arms ; but they are almost obliterated. Se- 
veral iron hooks are lefl, from which it is supposed laiii|ls 
used to be suspended. From this part buttresses asoehd j 
between them were canopies, exceedingly rich (three of 
these are destroyed). The niches vary in size.' Seven 
are for figorei large as life; the middle statue 'is 
moved. The others are a man kneeling at his devo- 
tions; a King erect praying; St. George in armour 
piercing the dragon's throat ; a female seated with her 
hands crossed ; another monarch and St* Dionysius who 
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carried his head after his decapitation. Over the place 
where the altar of this Chapel stood are thirty statues in 
four ranges; they are much broken and decayed. Of 
the armour of Henry the Fiflh which once hung round 
this Oratory, nothing remains but a plain rusty iron hel* 
met, part of a saddle, and a shield without any symp- 
tom of royalty about them. Ascending the parapet fa- 
cing the tomb of St. Edward, still lies the stone cMn of 
that saint, firmly bound with iron, and covered with dust* 
On the south sule of the shrine just described, lies 
Editlia, daughter of Goodwyn, Earl of Kent, and Queen 
of St. Edward; she died in 1118. Here is also the 
tomb of Henry the Third and that of his son Edward 
the First, surnamed Long Shanks. The Society of An- 
tiquaries having discovered, in reading Rymer^s Fcsdcra, 
that this monarch was enclosed in wax, in a stone coffin 
here, to satisfy their curiosity, applied to Dr. Thomas, 
Dean of Westminster, for leave to have the tomb opened. 
This being readily granted, in the month of May 1770, 
the Dean, with about fiflecn of the Society, attended, 
when on lifting the lid of the tomb, the royal body 
was found as described, wrapped in a strong thick linen 
cloth waxed on the inside : the head and face were co- 
vered wiih •diiudarium, or face-cloth, of crimson sarsnet, 
wrapped in throe folds ; and the body was wrapped in 
fine cerecloth, closely fitted to every part, even to the 
fingers and face. Over this cloth was a tunic of red 
silk damask ; above that a stole of thick white tissue 
crossed the breast, and on this, at six inches distant 
from each other, quatrefoils of filligre work of gilt me- 
tal, set with false stones, imitating rubies, sapphires, ame- 
thysts, &c. The intervals between these quatrefoils were 
powdered with minute white beads, tacked down in the 
most elegant embroidery, in form not unlike a true- 
lover’s knot. Above these was the royal mantle of 
rich crimson satin, fastened on the left shoulder with a 
magnificent Jibula of gilt metal, richly chased and or- 
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namented with several pieces of red and four of blue 
transparent paste^ with twenty-four more of pearl. The 
corpse, from the waist downwards, was covered with a 
rich cloth of figrared gold, falling down to the feet, and 
tacked beneath them. On the back of each hand was 
a quatrefoil like those on the stole. In the king’s right 
hand was a sceptre of copper gilt, and of elegant work- 
manship, reaching to the shoulders ; in the left, the rod 
and the dove, which passed over the shoulder, and 
reached his ear. The dove stood on a ball, placed on 
three ranges of oak leaves, of enamelled green; the 
dove was white enamel. On the head was a crown, 
charged with trefoils, made of gill metal. The head 
was lodged in a cavity of the stone coffin, always obser- 
vable in those receptacles of the dead : the royal corpse 
measured six feet two inches. The rest of the Royal 
monuments in this chapel, which our limits prohibit 
us from describing, are highly worthy the notice of 
the curious. 

Henry the Seventh’s f 'hapel, which has been styled 
the Wonder of the World, is adorned with sixteen Go- 
thic towers, beautifully ornamented, and projecting 
from the building in different angles. It is situated to 
the east of the Abbey, to which it is so neatly joined, 
that, upon a superficial view, it would seem to be one 
and the same building : it is enlightened by a double 
range of windows, lii the towers are niches, upon 
which stood a number of statues, till removed by older 
of the Rump Parliament ; and these towers are joined 
to the roof by Gothic arches. The ascent to the inside 
is by steps of black marble, leading to the gates, 
which open to the body or nave of the Chapel : a 
door on each hand leads to the side aisles. The gatea 
of the nave are of brass, curiously wrought in the 
manner of frame work, having in every other open 
pannel, a rose and a portcullis, alternately. The lofty 
ceiling ia wrought with an astonishing variety of figurea 
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and fret work^ and the stalls are of brown wainscot, 
with Gothic canopies. The east view, from the en- 
trance, presents the brass chapel and tomb of the 
founder; and round it, where this end forms a sem^ 
circle, are the Chapels of the Dukes of Buckingham 
and Richmond. The walls, as well as the nave, are 
wrought into the most curious imagery, and contain one 
hundred and twenty large statues of patriarchs, saints, 
martyrs, and confessors, besides angels and other innu- 
merable small frgures. The numerous windows were 
formerly of painted or diapered glass, having in every 
pane a white rose, the badge of Lancaster, or an H, 
the initial of the founder’s name. The length of this 
Chapel within is ninety-nine feet, the breadth twenty- 
six, and the height fifty-four. 

In a more detailed description of this wonderful 
piece of architecture, it is observed, •• some new per- 
fections may be discovered after the fiftieth examina- 
tion ; and first the gates of brass. The great gate is 
divided into sixty perfect squares, and five imperfect 
ones; these contain pierced crowns and portcullises, 
the King’s initials, fleur de lis, an eagle, three thistles 
springing through a coronet, their stalks terminating 
in seven feathers, three lions, and a crown, supported 
by sprigs of roses : on each division of the gate is a 
rose, and between them dragons; some of these are 
broken off. The smaller gates contain twenty-eight 
squares each, with the above-mentioned emblems ; the 
two pillars between the gates are twice filletted, and 
the capitals are foliage : the animals, badges of the King, 
hold fanciful shields on them, but have lost their heads, 
and are otherwise mutilated. The angles of the three 
arches are filled with lozefiges, circles, and quatrefoils, 
with arose in the centre of the latter. Fourteen figures of 
angels, habited asbishops and priests, andcrowned,ezteDd 
across the nave: thetwo comer ones are hidden by the 
canopies over the respective stalk of Prince Fiederick 
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(ibe Duke of York) and the king'ti staH, bearing the flag 
of England and France ; ihia canopy has no crest, Fsom 
hence to the roof the space is filled by a great window 
of many compartments^so much kitersected and arched> 
that a description would not be comprehended i the 
lower part is blank ; the upper contains figures in painted 
glass, crosses or croamsyand fleur-de*lis, single feathers 
of the Prince of Wales’s crest, red and blue mantles, 
portcullises, crowns and garters, crowns and the red 
rose, two roses or wheels full of red, blue, and yellow 
glass. But little light passes through ibis window, it is 
so near the end of the Abbey, and covered with dust. 
Several fragments of pinnacles of glass remain in the 
arches of the lower divisions, which were parts of the 
canopies over saints. The side aisles have four arches, 
hid by the stalls ; the clustered pillars lietween them, 
flve in number, support great arches on the roof, each 
of which have twenty«three small semi-quatrefoil arches 
on their surface, and two rich pendants or drops : there 
are five smalt drops in the centre.” Four windows, 
very like the western, fill the spaces next the roof ; all 
of* them, more or less, containing painted glass, and 
red, yellow, and blue panes. Five of the windows were 
restored in 1815. Excellent, indeed, are the canopies^ 
niches, and statues under these ; and seventy-three sta^ 
lues in this chapel are all so varied in their attitudes, 
features, and drapery, that it is impossible to say any 
two are alike. The disposition of their limbs is shewn 
through the clothing, and the folds of their robes fall 
in those bdd marked lines, whiob are the characteristioa 
of superior sculpture and painting. • « 

7%e Ckapter^Hmue, built in 1850, is on the east side 
of the cloistevs ; for its stone roof, timber was afterwerda 
substituted. Beneath is a very singular crypt, the walls 
of which are eighteen feet diick, and form a firm base 
to the superstructure. TTie Jenualem Chamber was an- 
ciently part of the abbot’s lodgings, and is famous for 
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beings the place in which the ambitious Henry the 
Fourth ended a life of anxiety. 

Westminster-School, erected about the year 1070, was 
refounded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560, for a head and 
second master, and for forty students, called " King's 
scholars," and twelve almsmen. The broad part, on the 
north bide ol‘ the Abbey, was appointed as a Sanctuafy ; 
the church belonging to it was in the form of a cross 
and double, the one being built over the other. Dr. 
Stukeley, who remembered it standihg, says it was of 
great strength, and was not demolished without great 
labour, and is supposed to have been the work of the Con- 
fesaor. Westminster Market rose on the site of this ancient 
fabric ; and this being long disused, was taken down tO 
make room for the new Guildhall for the city and 
liberty of Westminster. 

In closing this brief account of the Abbey, by a re- 
view of its exterior, as it now appears, it may be bb^ 
served, '' the great door-way is of considerable depth, 
and contracts inwards. The sides are composed of pan«* 
nels, and the roof intersected with numerous nbs. On 
each side of the door are pedestals in empty nichei^ 
with shields in quatrefoils beneath them. A ooriifce 
extends over the whole, on which are ten niches, sepa^ 
rated »by small buttresses; they tfre without atatnes, and 
their canopies are cones, foliaged and pinnacled. Abov^ 
these is another cornice of a doubtful order : the ‘King's, 
and eight other coats of arms, adorn the frieze above 
it. Hence arises the great window befbre-mentioned; 
it has a border of eight pointed enriched pabnels,‘'a 
large heavy cornice over it, and a frieze inscribed 
Georgis II. A. D. 1766. The roof is pointed, end 
contains a small window.^Twogreat battressesStrengtbeh 
the towers, and are Considerable ornaments, with two 
ranges of canopied niches, unfortunately deprived of 
the statues on their fronts. Each tower has projecting 
wings pannellcd. The lower windows are pointed; 
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those above them arches, only filled with quatrefoils and 
circles. It is from this part that the incongruity of the 
new design begins in a Tuscan cornice ; then a Grecian 
pediment, and enrichments over the dial of the clock, 
with a plain window, pannels, and battlements. The 
truly great and excellent architect. Sir Christopher 
Wren, reprobates irreconcileable mixtures in such de- 
signs; " I shall speedily prepare perfect drafts and 
models, such as 1 conceive proper to agree with the 
original scheme of the architect, without any modern 
mixtures to shew my inventions.*’ The ancient front 
of the Jerusalem Chamber obstructs the view of the 
south tower ; it has a square window of a horizontal 
direction, and three upright mullions, with a battle- 
ment repaired with bricks. The wall extends some 
distance westward, when it terminates in modernized 
houses, against the end of which is the ruin of a great 
arch of decayed stone, leading to Dean’s Yard. 

The north side of the Abbey has nine buttresses, 
each of five gradations, with windows to the side aisles, 
and over them semi- windows filled with cjuatrefoil. 
These buttresses join the nave by slender arches ; the 
watt finishes with battlements. The niches on the but*> 
tresses still remain, though there are but four statues, 
which appear but little injured, and are excdlent 
figures. 

What Sir Christopher Wren said of the north side, 
nearly one hundred years past, is strictly descriptive 
at ibis moment — The stone is decayed four inches 
deep, and falls off perpc;tuaily in great scales.** And 
so indeed has the casing intended to repair it from the 
north transept to the towers, leaving a decayed, cor- 
roded, and weather-beaten surface, half black, and 
half the colour of the stones. The front of the transept 
is less injured, because most of the heavy rains are 
from the west ; and the north sides remain perfectly! 
smooth and go^, as Sir Christopher Wren left them. 
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The great door is an arch from four large pillars on each 
side, whose capitals are singularly beautiful. Within 
them is a range of ten circles, enclosing stars on the 
roof, and on the sides arched panncls. The wall is of 
considerable thickness, adorned by six columns on both 
sides. The space over the principal entrance has a vast 
circle of circles, and within it another of pointed pan- 
nels ; and in a third, others with the arms of Edward 
the Confessor for a centre. Above the whole is a range 
of pierced arches. Four enormous buttresses secure 
the front ; those at the angles terminate in octagons, 
and connect with the upper part of the walls, over the 
side aisles, by strong arches. 

All the chapels that project on the north-east and 
south-east, are in their designs like the body of the 
church ; those to the north are enclosed by a row of 
handsome houses, so near that there is no room left 
for raising of scafiblds and ladders, nor for a passage 
for bringing materials.^' This was the complaint of 
Sir Christopher, who also hoped the sovereign power 
would take compassion on the chapel of St. Mary, the 
sepulture of the royal family. 

All these earnest wishes of this great man are now in 
the fairest way of being soon realized; the work of 
renovation is far advanced, and already excites the it* 
tention of every foreigner. The repairs on the south 
side of the Abbey are still perfect. The chapter-house, 
which hides all the south end of the transept, is pro- 
tected on the east by a vast pierced buttress, with very 
large pointed windows, now filled up ; they had each 
one mullion, in the shape of the letter Y. A very tran- 
sient and imperfect sight is to be obtained of the front 
of the transept, and that from the cloisters only ; four 
huge buttresses support it : the six buttresses on the 
outside of the nave have their bases without the walls 
of the cloister. ** This manner of contriving them,^' 
Sir Christopher Wren says, ** was the work of a bold 
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but ignorant architect, for flattering the humour of the 
monks/^ 

At the entrance of the cloisiters from Dean’s Yard, 
much remains of the wails of the original buildings y 
and where sash windows and other alterations are 
not introduced, they bear all the marks of venerable 
age and decay. Ikan's Yard is certainly an odd mixture 
pf decayed grandeur. There is a silent inpnastic air in 
the small court from which is the entrance to the Jeru- 
salem chamber, which has also undergone various 
alterations, from the Reformation to the present tinoie* 
It is now used for a Chapter-house^ The picture of 
Richard the Second, so often engraved, now adorns 
this room ; and, with some tapestry, an old chimney- 
piece, and a little painted glass, remind the antiquary 
of past days. 

Two anti-chambers are more in their original state ; 
in one is a handsome niche. The Abbot' » Hall is on 
the western side, and contains a gallery ; at the south 
end, east of the passage leading to the school, is a long 
ancient building, whose basement story is roofed with 
semi-circular groined arches, arising from pillars with 
handsome capitals. At the north end, the Regalia is 
said to have .been kept. The upper story is used as 
the school-room* Thi^ building, if we may pronounce 
from the Saxon style, is the most ancient in the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey. Very little is left of the lesser 
cloisters. Near it is another portion or room of equal 
i|ntiquity. The place here in which the records of the 
House of Lords were kept, was originally a great tower^ 
but is now .greatly altered, as is likewise the inside of 
the Old Chapter House, to make room for the Treasury 
Riecoi;da of the Exchequer and Domesday Book. The 
roof, as usual in such buildings, is supported by -a 
centralvColutnn ; but the galleries, shelves, and presses, 
d^y description. However, fragments in some plaeea, 
ahd large portions in othera of waUs, gates, dec. may 
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be found in many directions, by which means the an- 
cient enclosure of these extensive buildings might be 
traced with considerable accuracy. 

We must pass over the monuments, &c. in tie inte* 
aior,- as being in themselves almost sufficient to occupy 
a small volume. 

We now proceed to St, Jamci^i Park, which is of an 
oblong form, and neatly two miles in circumference. 
The beauty of this park is heightened by the prospect 
of the Green Park, separated from it by an iron railing, 
but which gradually rises into a line verdant emineiiGfl^ 
called Constitution Hill. The Green Park extends to. 
Piccadilly, and leads to Hyde Park. In St. Jameses. 
Park the guards parade every day between len and 
eleven o’clock ; this, with a full band of music, cendm 
it very lively and attractive. On. the north side of .the 
parade, within a ehevaux-de^frize fence,, is the ceie- 
brated piece of Turkish ordnance, represented in. the 
wood cut. 



It is of great length, 'and' was taken by the WtisA 
troops at Alexandria in £gypt> during tierevolutioiMiry 
war. It is mounted on a very handsotne carriage, or^ 
namented wUh hieroglyphics^ 

St James’s Park affords many pleasant, walks,, and js 
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a grand thoroughfare from London and Westminster to 
Chelsea, Kensington, &c. At the east end, facing the 
Treasury, is the spacious parade for the exercise of the 
horse dhd foot-guards. This spot has lately received 
the singular embellishment, known by the common 
appellation of the Prince Regent's Bomb. The history 
of this celebrated piece of ordnance, which was first 
exposed to public view on ihc^2lh of August 1816, 
is as follows : 

In 1812, the city of Cadiz having endured a long 
siege by the French, it was raised on the 24th and 25th 
of August, when, amongst the artillery abandoned by 
the French to the Spaniards, was an enormous mortar, 
which, being left spiked, was, with one of smaller di- 
mensions, presented by the Cortes to the Prince Regent. 
It had been employed in throwing shells the immense 
distance of three miles ; and it has actually thrown to 
the distance of three miles and a half. 

Soon aRer its arrival at Woolwich, orders were issued 
for constructing an appropriate carriage. An emblem 
has been selected (in allegorical allusion to the means by 
which the siege of Cadiz was terminated) from the 
labours of Hercules, who destroyed the monster Geryon, 
the tyrant of the isle of Gades, thus figuratively de- 
scribing the raising of the siege, and to illustrate the 
fame of the hero, who had broken the enchantment of 
the modern Geryon. 

Some liberties have been taken with the principal 
figure, in substituting wings for the heads ; the tails 
twist round to the vent, in order to convey the scorpion 
fire. The beads of the tyrant’s guardian dog are re- 
presented in the alternate state of activity and repose, 
to denote eternal watchfulness. 

Its station being fixed on the Parade in St. James’s 
Pifk, a few yards from the iron railing enclosing the 
canal, and immediately opposite the centm of (he 
Hone-Guaids, the work proceeded within a canvas 
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enclosure. On Tfaursday, Augfiist 9 , the mortar was 
lifted on a carriage, cast in gun-metal, under the direc« 
of General Cuppage. It was four years in completing* 
On the breech of the gun is the founder’s inscrip- 
tion : 

No. 7,390^SeTille, 1 1 de Marco, 1811." 

The length of the mortar is eight feet ; the diameter 
of Its bore at the mouth is twelve inches ; its weight, 
five tons. — The pedestal is nine feet long, four feet 
wide, two feet eight inches high, and weighs five tons 
and a half : it was cast all in one piece. The total 
weight of the mortar, its carriage, and pedestal, is about 
fifteen tons. The height of the whole, from the ground, 
is about nine feet and a half. The mouth of the mortar 
points at an elevation of forty-three degrees over the 
Horse-Guards. The front of the pedestal bears the 
Prince’s plume of feathers in alto-relievo, 'fhe following 
are in raised brass letters 

INSCRIPTION ON THE BACK OF THE PEDESTAL: 

" Constructed in the CarriEge Department, Royal Arsenal, Earl 
ofMuLQRAVE, Master-Oeneral, 1814.*' 

INSCRIPTION ON THE SOUTH SIDE, NEXT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ; 

Derietis, a WELLINGTON, Dnce propre Salamancani, Gmllis, 
SolnUque exinde OADIUM obsidione, banc, quam, aspktis^ 

Bast superimpositam BOMBARDAM, Vi Fneditam adhuc inanditi 
Ad urbem portumqne OADITANXUM destmendom, conllatnm 
£t a eopils turbatis rellctani, CORTES HISPANICI pristlnomni 
baodqnaqoam 

Beneaciorom obliti, snmniM vencrationis tesUmonio donawmnt 
OEOBGIO: ILLUS: PRlNCt 

Qni in perpetnam tei Memoriam, boo looo ponendam, et bid oma- 
mentis decoAmdate, jussit. 

INSCRIBTION ON TUB NORTH SIDE, NSIT CARLTON BOUSRt 

To commemorate 

The raising of the Siege of CADIZ, in eontequeace of the glorions 
Tictory gained by tbe 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

Over the FrcDch, oetr SALAMANCA, on the XXII. of July, 
M.DCCCJLII. 

ThU MORTAR, cait for the deitmetioo of ihit great Purt, with 
powere lurpauiog all othen, 

And abandoned by the BESIEGERS on their RETREAT, 

Wai presented, as a tehpn of respeet and gratitude, by the 
SPANISH NATION ^ 

TO HIS ROTAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE REGENT. 

This chimera of its kind, .has been, hy some persons, 
compared to the chimerical imagination of its former 
master, Buonaparte. Those who notice curious coin- 
cidences will observe, that as Homer's chimera was 
overcome by Beflerophon, so Buonaparte's surrender^ 
to the British ship of war of the same name. Nor can 
any one deny that a strong similarity exisU between 
Homer’s chimera, as translated by Pope, and this ex- 
traordinary piece of ordnance : 

First dire chimera’s conquest was enjoin’d, 

A mingled monster of no mortal kind ; 

Behind a dragon’s fiery tail was spread, 

A goaVs rough body bore a lion’s head ^ 

Her pitchy nostrils fiaft} flames expire. 

Her gapii^ th^ emits hifeiwal,^., 

This pest he* slew. 

But, added to its natural beauties, this park perhaps 
never appeared in |;r^a^r fplendopr t^n in the summer 
of 1814, when^ in honor of the allied sovereigns who 
visited England, the beautiful Chinete Bridge was first 
erected over the canal. ’ 

Upon the centve^of this' btld^' an el4{;ant and lofty 
ptgoda%aa ftfen ebiMifdicted, ^tiMktiitg of 'se^ pyi^ 
midal stories. The pi({ffi8k^Wak illuminated with gas 
and brilliant fireworks, both fixed and iiiMflUt» 
ware displayed from every division of this structuie; 


•Bstoophon. 
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the pagoda Was eboiuttiMbil^iecident. Varioug smaller 
lem^, and other colunos 'on Che bridge/iTeraf'glso 
vividly illuminated* > The •canal' was at*the satOe titne 
provided wkh handsomeljr decorated 'boats/ add the 
whole* margin of the lawn surroihided'with bodths for 
fefreshment, open marquees with sealU, kc. The Mall 
wasMlluminat^ all the way along withCtftheie lan- 
thovns, the whotoforming a kind of Vauxhaii dpon an 
enlarged scale. In the Green the grand fite* 

works were displayed from a fortress or castle, the 
ramparts being an hundred feet square, surmounted by 
a round tower in the centre^ about sixty feetin diaideCer, 
and rising about iifiy feet above the ramparts ; whflst 
Hyde Park had been occupied by sbews; drinkidg- 
booths, kc. dike a fair, during the Naumackia, or sbdm 
fight between a number of Teasels on the Serpentine 
river ; among others were exhibited, the celebrated 
manoeuvre of Admiral Kelson ^in breaking the enemy’s 
line at Trafiilgar. fh *the afternoon, the lawn ih the 
front of Buckingham-House, was enclosed fbt the (ihr- 
pose of filling and sending up aballooD, which ascended 
about five o’clock, with Mr. Sadler, junior, iri a* iUe 
style. This, and theeQimts of the various fire-WOflCs 
exhibited till a Tery late bout at night, may be ifiore 
easily conceived than described. 

Keaiiy opposite to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, viz. 
at the distance of about thirty feet, is the parish dhureh 
of Si, Margareit WieominUcr* * This structure, ascribed 
to Edward the Confessor, was rebuilt in the reigd cf 
Edward the First, by the paridiioners and the mef* 
ehants of the Wool Staple, its chancel exceptc!dl|’'tfMdh 
wis added AblKrt^of Weitmiiitef. It hafW^ 
eeveial times repaired;' but, letf of dl, cou^fMdlyih 
ItwasthendecovktedwHhaTidhly-otmmiiei^^ 
pulpit and desk, and a new ergan, and ttm'fljpirihkH 
Ghiir, placed in thefrontef dm weilgAeiy;^^^]^^ 
•ho oiiiBeiourm6aMieiits''lioiw, ilkat*-ef Sir 
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Raleigh merits -particular atteotioa; however^ the 
.greatest ornament of this fabric is its fine painted 
.window^ representing the whole history of the Cruci- 
fixion of Christy in a most masterly style, originally 
intended for Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Hound the 
cross are the Homan officers, and some of the Jewish 
rulers: at the foot are Mary Magdalen, and Mary, 
the wife of Cleophas; the latter stands in the front, 
and is represented as fainting. On the right of the 
cross is the Roman Centurion on horseback, who, with 
a lance, pierces the Saviour’s side. Behind the cross, 
a little to the lefl, Jerusalem appears in perspective : 
on the right is the penitent, and on the left the impe- 
nitent thief. On the left, in a niche, is St. George of 
Cappadocia, completely armed, and holding in his 
hands, partly unfurled, a white banner, charged with 
a red cross ; behind him a red dragon lies at bis feet. 
The second figure, on the right band, is St. Catharine, 
the virgin, a martyr of Alexandria, resting her Jeft 
hand on a sword : at the bottom, towards the left, is a 
hermit holding something like a root : on the right, 
towards the bottom, is a Wheel, the emblem of her 
torture. The third figure, on^tbe left hand, under St. 
George, is Henry the Seventh at his devotions, in his 
royal robes, crowned with a diadem, and kneeling 
under a canopy of state, with a book before him. The 
fourth figure, on the right hand, under St. Catharine, 
is that of Elizabeth, Henry’s consort, kneeling under a 
atate-canopy, with a book before her. Above .the 
whole is a row of six small panes, containing repre* 
•entations of angels attendanL on the CiucI^xmnu.. On 
(he lefit, in a small pane, is the moon, and on.lbeepr 
posite ^e the sun,, alluding to the pre^raetonal.daBk* 
pess at the time of the Cruci&zion. On the left of 
these figures^ mr Ae inoon, is a white rosn wUhhi A 
^ allii^g toihe luuoii of t^^ouies of York and 

^Lanca^. On the |0|^pi0iite ai^, over the sun, is a 
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pomegranate, another allusion to the descent of these* 
houses from the royal line of Spam. This beautifuV 
window was originally intended as a present from the 
magistrates of Dort, in Holland, to Henry the Seventh; 
but the king dying before it was completed, itiAll Into 
the bands of the Abbot of Waltham, who kept it in 
his church till the Dissolution. To preserve it, Robert* 
Fuller, the last abbot, sent it to New Hall, a seat of die 
Butlers, in Wiltshire. From this family it was pur- 
chased by Thomas Villars, Duke of Buckingham: 
his son sold it to General Monk, who caused this 
window to be buried under ground. Monk well knew 
that if it fell into the hands of the Puritans, they would 
not fail to demolish so fine an eflbrt of genius and 
talent; as it is said, that during these dtsgracefhl 
times, they destroyed no less than .eight hundred of 
these productions of art. After the Restoration, Monk 
replaced it in his chapel at NewHall. Subsequent to 
General Monk’s death, John Olmius, Esq. demolished 
this chapel, but preserved the window, in hopes of 
selling It for some church. After laying a long time 
cased up, Mr. Conyers bought it for his chapel near 
Epping: here it remained till bis son built a new 
house; and this gentleman finally selling it to the 
Committee appointed for repairing and beautifying 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, after a lapse of neaify 
three hundred years, it occupies a place immediate^ 
coDtipious to that for which it was originally dis 
signed. 

Great George^Streei forms a very handsome avenne 
from Westminster Bridge to St James s Park. Dakr- 
Street also, iMcb toes the Park, with other good 
houses* contained one builf by Judge Jofifaries; wbiefa^ 
after being a short lime in the possession of his ton^ 
was purobssed by OofommeDt for the use of tto 
CeBimissioners of the Adinirilt¥« and one of the wnoa 
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was converted into a Chapel of Ease to St. Margaret's 
parish. 

LemgyDitek, over which Maad; Queen* to HeOYy 
the Eivat» erected a bridge# leads to Ibthill-StKeiet and 
BroaditWay, ia which h' another Chapel of Baite, 
called New GbspeU completed in I636» by the bounty 
of Archbishop Liudk 

Nearly opposite Broad^Wayis an avenue to Btoecfi- 
Sqwtjrg^ThiB contains a chapel and one of the Police 
offices. 

At fche.south end of James-Street, which contains a 
pleasant rt>w«of good* bouses opposite the Park, is 
The We^tminsier • i/?jirmarjr.*^This noble foundation 
commenced ioithe year 1719. 

TotkiU JPieldi, during the ^eat plague, had some 
houses appointed as PAt Houses^ which, standing quite 
detached, are still known by the appellation of the 
Five Chimnies. This spot is further remarkable for a 
number. of charities# y'm The Orey Coat Hdspifal; 
the Green Goat Hospital ; Bmanud Hospital, or Lady 
AnnDpKsre’s Alms-houses'; twelve alms-hooses; Ibuifded 
by John Palmer, Bk D. in 1654 ; besides Mrs. Kifford'S, 
Mr. Hill’s, Mr. Cornelius VandCn's, a charity school 
in Duck-Lane, &o. >*The prison called* Tothlll 
Fields' Bride welL in this vicinity, merited the^dhqWa- 
lified commendations of thephilanibropic Mr. HmTard. 
We may add, that a part of this district, nearly as bad' 
as the worst part of St Giles’s, is now form^ Into o 
neat square, and one of the most spacious in London i 
each side consists of elegantly-constfCCTcd hodsm, 
somewhatdn ihe cottage style. * Ibe 4rea ikffi ierrds' 
as a play-groundf to* die WestnilliktOr'IdC^rs, dad'AiV 
iquare«itaelf derives itwtiaiiie froda their 'laiie’''vODerable 
preceptor, Dru Vincent' •'Pbe^tiew ^rdid to VHtaikM 
Bridgenruns immediately tw^the fdir Of the* iTeil; skfie^' 
of this square; and since the road wu constructed, 
a number of new homes, and even new streets^ are 
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building on each side, especially since the bridge was 
thrown open. 

Returning through James-Stieet, we arrive at Buck- 
ingham Gate, near which stood Tart Hall, built for 
the wife of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, in 1638. This 
house, in which was preserved the last remains of the 
Arundehan marbles, was pulled down about the year 
1790. 

Pttnltco has increased from a few houses to a con- 
siderable town, having a number of handsome houses^ 
and a chapel. 

At the west end of St. James’s Park, fronting the Mall, 
stands the Queen’s Palace, which, till 1769, when bis 
present majesty bought it, was called Buckingham^ 
House . — ^This edifice, a mixture of bnck and stone, 
has a park and a canal behind, with a good garden. 
The spacious court fronting St. James’s Park *» en- 
closed with iron rails, and has offices on each side sepa- 
rated from the house by two wingt» of bending piazaas 
and arched galleries, supported by pillars of the Tus- 
can, Doric, and Ionic oiders. Each front of the house 
has Corinthian and Tuscan pilasters. 

On the north side of the Park is Carleton HoueCf built 
by the late Mr. Holland, as the residence of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. It contains ^veral 
magnificent apartments, and one of the most complete 
armouries in the world. The cdonade fronting Pall 
Mall does not partake of that grandeur of style exhibited 
by the Adams in the colonade at Sion House, near 
Brentford. The front of Carleton House is evidently* 
too low, and consequently afibrds but one range ci 
spacious apartments^ recent^ connected by large fold- 
ing doors, and thus offcnmg to an inched -Gotlnio 
Consen^tory; but it allows of nothing more than a 
diminutive attic, with Very small windows. The fa 9 ade 
has aeentreand two wings rusticated, without pilasters^ 
an entaUatuve and halustiade, whtdi conceal dm roo£ 
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The portico consists of six composite columns, with a 
pediment, an enriched frieze, and a tympanum, crowned 
with the Prince’s arms; but all the windows are without 
pediments, except two in the wings. The gardens be- 
hind Carlton House are very beautiful, and seem as 
retired as if they were in the country. The stables at 
the east end are of brick, and in form semicircular. 
The new conservatory is a rich display of what is called 
the florid Gothic style, seventy-two feet in length, 
twenty-three in breadth, and twenty feet high. 

Adjoining to Carlton House Gardens are those be- 
longing to the residence of Henry Frederick, late Duke 
of Cumberland, brother to llis present Majesty. It was 
originally built for Prince Edward, Duke of York, an- 
other brother, but was subsequently occupied by a sub- 
scription club, and called The Albion Hotel 

Marlborough-House was built in the reign of Queen 
Anne, at the expense of 40,000/. It is a large brick 
edifice, ornamented with stone; the first story is crowned 
with an attic above the cornice. A small colonade ex- 
tends on the side of the area next the wings, and the op- 
posite side is occupied by offices. The apartments within 
are noble and well-disposed. In the vestibule, at the 
entrance, is painted the Battle of Blenheim or Hoebstet, 
in which the most remarkable scene is the taking of 
Marshal Tallard. The figures of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and General 
Cadog^n, are finely executed. 

&. James’s Palace was originally an hospital founded 
by some devout citizens of London, before the Con- 
quest, for fourteen leprous females; this foundation 
being afterwards augmented by the addition of eight 
brethren, the hospital was rebuilt in the reign of Henry 
the Third. When this hospital was surrendered, with 
many others, during the rapacious eeign of Henry the 
Eighth, its revenues amounted to lOOf. per annum. 
Henry demolished most of the old fabric, and on ita 
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site founded the present palace, called bj Stow ** a 
goodly manor/^ Though the exterior of St. James’s 
is inconsiderable, it certainly is not mean. It is a brick 
building, and the entrance to the rooms of stale is by a 
staircase that opens intoothe principal court next to 
Pall Mall ; at the top of this are two guard rooms, one 
on the left called the Queen’s, and the other the King’s 
guard-room. Immediately beyond the latter is the 
Presence Chamber, now used only as a passage to tbf 
principal rooms. The Presence Chamber opens into 
the centre room, called the Privy Chamber, where there 
is a canopy, under which His Majesty used to receive 
private addresses. On the right are two drawing-rooms, 
one within the other, and at the upper end of the 
further one, a throne with its canopy ; here the King 
receives corporation addresses : the nearer room is a 
kind of anti-chamber, where the nobility are permitted 
to sit down, whilst their Majesties are present in the 
further room, there being stools and sofas for that pur- 
pose. In the grand drawing-room is a large magnificent 
chandelier of gilt silver, and in the g^and levee-room# 
a very noble bed, with furniture of crimson velvet# 
manufactured in Spitalfields. 

Among the pictures in this palace are those of Jefiery 
IJudson, the dwarf of Henry Lord Darnley, consort of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and father of James the First, 
his hand resting on his brother Charles Stuart, Earl of 
Lenox, in a black gown ; the famous picture of Ma^ 
buse of Adam and Eve, with the curious anachronisma 
of navels, a fountain richly carved, &c. &c. 

On the west side of the court-yard is the Chapel 
Ro^al, a plain contracted room, supposed to have been 
the same used as when belonging to the hospital ; the 
ceiling is divided onto small painted squares. The ser- 
vice here is performed in the same manner as at ca- 
thedrals; its establishment is a dean, usually the Bishop 
of London, a lord-dmcmer, q sub-dean, and forty-eight 
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chaplains, yrho preach in their turns before the Rojal 
familyi There are also twelve gentlemen of the chi^ 
two organists, ten chorister, a serjeant, a yeoman, a 
groom of the vestry, &c. • 

The other parts of thw pllace are very irregular in 
their form, consistmg of several courts. Some of these 
have been appropriated to the use of the branches of 
the Royal family : others are oocupied by the King’a 
servants, or granted as a 'benefit to their occupiers. 

Cleveland Row.->Beritshire-Hottae, which -formerly 
Stood here, was purchased by Charles the Second, of 
one of the Earls of Berkshire, and presented by him 
to that “ beautiful fury,’* Barbara, Duchess of beve* 
land. 

A passage leads from hence to the Green Park. Ih 
Wilderness, with the Ranger’s Lodge, the Lam, the 
Water, the Walks, end the extensive prospects, render 
it extremely beautiful. The east side is ornamented 
with the houses of many of the nobility, with gardens 
before them. Spencer House is one of the most worthy 
•f notice; the Park front of this mansion is ornamented 
to a high degree, though the pediment in it is too 
lofty, and has not the grace and majesty of the loar 
Grecian pediment. The statues on the pediment, and 
the vases at each extremity, must be mentioned ifith 
approbation, as they are in a good style, and judiciously 
Asposed. The interior of Spencer House is not inferior 
to the outside ; but its chief ornament is Tmb Libbabv. 
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WALK XL 

Commencing at Charing^Crom the Hm^marku through 
PallMall,part of Piccadilfy, amdlfyie Park Comer; 
return through Oxford-Street, taking tn the North 
Side of the Metropolit undetetibed^ 

In the days of Charlesaihe Second* i\ta H^puarket 
and Ifedge-Lane, had names, but they were literatty 
lanes* hounded by hedges* and all beyond to the nortibH 
east and west* was entirely country. In the fine plan 
of London* published by Faithorn in 1658| the only 
house that appears at the end next to Piccadilly is the 
Gaming House. 

WindmilUStreet consisted of disjointed bouses and a 
windmill* standing in a fi^eld on the west side ; all the 
space occupied by the streets radiating.&om the'Sevctt 
Dials was* at that period* open ground. 

Leicester^Fields was not then built upon* butJMcaiN^ 
ter-House was then standing. The first house vaa 
founded by one of the -Sydneys* iEarls of Leicester. It 
was for a short time the residenoe of Elizabeth* dtugihter. 
of James the First* the titular Queen of Bohemia* who 
died here in February 1601. This house* it has* beenobw 
served* was successively the pouting place of pmices 
the latching* when Piince of Wales^fter he had quar- 
relled, with his father, lived here several 3 rears. .His eon 
Frederick followed, his eaausple* and died here. In* 
1658^ Tie MiUtatp Yard stoodhehiud LeieestavaHousoi 
andinlhereignofOlMwIesiliiMSecoii^ MqjoHPoubiM 
kept his academy here foif rtding* and other eNerolseiy 
till he.inoved«to«SiMiflotiHSff«et* opposite to CeudulU 
Stmt* in the avenue that still retains the 
JWpor Foubert’s Passage. 

Gerari-Stnet derived its imae froip €krardMom, 
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which belonged to the brave Charles Gerard, Earl of 
Macclesfield, one of the lords who presented James, 
Duke of York, at the King^s Bench bar, as a Popish 
recusant. 

CoverUfy-Houie stood on the site of Coventry- Street, 
and was the residence of Henry Coventry, Secretary 
of State, who died here in 1686, and this is supposed 
to have stood on the site of the old gaming-house before 
mentioned. 

Jermyn and St. AlhaWe^Streete took their names from 
the gallant Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, sup- 
posed to have married the Queen Dowager, Henrietta 
Maria, after (be death of Charles the First, whose 
spirit was observed to have been awed by her mhject 
spouse. 

The Pest-House Fields, about the site of Camaby- 
Market, took their name from a lazaretto, built there 
in the time of the dreadful plague, by Lord Craven, who 
remained in London the whole time. 

In 1700, Old Bond-Street was built no farther than 
the west end of ClifTord-Street. New Bond-Street was 
at that time an open field, called Conduit-Mead. 

George-Street, Hanover- Square, with its church, rose 
about the same time : the church was finished in 17S4. 
In 1716 Hanover-Square and Cavendish-Square were 
unbuilt; but their names appear in the plans of London 
In 1790. 

Soho-Square was built in the time of Charles the 
Second ; and as the Duke of Monmouth lived in the 
centre house on the south side, on the site of which 
Batemin’s Buildings now stand, it. was called* Mon- • 
mouth-Sqoare, then King^a-Square. On his death, it 
is said, the admirers of this unfortunate* prince changed 
it to Soho, that being the watchword at the battle of 
Sedgemoor. 

Having concluded the retrospect, we proceed from 
Charing-Cross by S^iing-Gardeos, where there is a 
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Chapel of Ease to St. Martins ; thence by Hedge^Lane, 
or WhitcQmh-Street, and Suffolk^Stmet, to the Hay- 
market. 

In Oxendon-Street there is a Chapel, first built as a 
meeting house by the fkmous Richard Baxter. 

Leicester House, in Leicester Fields, when totally de- 
serted by its royal possessors, became the Museum of 
Natural History, belonging to Sir Ashton Lever, who 
died in 1788. This being won by way of Lottery, by 
Mr. James Parkinson, and transferred by him to the 
Surrey side ofBlackfriars-Bridge,4t again experienced 
the most mortifying neglect, and was disposed of by 
public auction, in separate lots, in a sale which lasted 
upwards of forty days. During the year 1806, JLetces- 
ter House was pulled down, and Leicester Place erected 
on its ruins ; this now forms an avenue from the Square 
to New Lisk^Street. 

At the end of Cranboume^Street, a<yoiDing to Leices- 
ter Square, Barker*s Panorama has been exhibited 
several years in such perfedfton, that to many of the 
beholders the scenes appeared to be realized. Mr. 
Barker’s species of painting has not unaptly been 
called, The Perfection of Perspective.” Some of 
the latest views exhibited here were, the Battle of Paris 
in 1814, and another of the still more celebrated and 
decisive Battle of Waterloo, 

The large house on the west side of Leicester Square 
was called Savilk House, being the residence of that 
independent patriot Sir George Seville, who was many 
years Knight of the Shire for York. The inside of 
this home destroyed by the infuriated biggM 
looted by Lord Oeosge Qorim in 1760. Sk goskm 
Beynolds alto Used on thewrost side of this square. The 
Cfliebiated Hogarth imided in the house mi ths east 
side of the square, now the Sablouier Hoteff a4|(0ioiiig 
to'Whioh Used that eminent Surgeon, Mr. John Hunter. 
A part of Sir George Saville’s hsnise# eh peas^ajft eon* 
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UiDS Miii Idnwood^ 9 exhibition of Needle Work : tbfi 
novel style of picturesque needle work consists of a 
number of copies of the finest pictures of the £nj;lisli 
nd Boreigii Schools of art, possessing all the Correct 
drawing, just colouring, and light and shade of the 
origuial pictures from whence they are taken. 

The tee equestrian statue of George the First, 
which stands in the centre of this bquare, originally 
stood in the Park at Gaimoiw, in Herts. 

* Faoing the' top of the Haymatket, in Great Wind- 
auH^Straet, is the lavge house formerly the residence of 
Dr. William Hunter. ' 

1 Norrde^Streei, in the Hnymarket, leads to St. Jam^*s 
Mankei Soe biitcbcrs* meat, poultry, &c. 

/ Lower >dDwn the HayroariLet lire two structured for 
pidiUc enterUinmentu-^Tile Theatre or Opera 

Haute ; and the Little Theatre. 

-i^is Theatre is opened during the sumfaier months, 
The patent by which it is held was formerly granted to 
SamneliFeele/ Esq. denoftiitatad the Aristophanes of 
hirday ; of Nrhomit wad pwrehmed'by George tZohnan, 
SsqL^ aodheld by«hisfSOD;’liOtliidrataaatic writers, joint* 
^ with other proprietors.* Thh Thleath contains UiVee 
tievs of hoKca, a^pit/^and two galleMdsi 
w The'Opera Naute.i^At tMi alassy );>ile has never been 
finished according to the de8igfis*of the architect, it can 
only^bewtid, ithkllfwithHrespecl'to its interior, it is one 
of the finest buildings in the metropoNs. 'The'pKsent 
temiof Hhe *bokeiiiandh^lticir *orhamentil' beauties, 
ereaie the most lively images ef^ildlldar ; theif fronts 
aropalgled in coiwpa f t i iwitotfc * blne%rlmnd; with hrohB 
gdfrfranes. In nrcr^feptcinds, VdMis, 

^ iriffdi^iei" (he ‘orMmettto 

WrtfAm 4llkmtn, idittAi*a- bf mafnUi 

fcfc. ere titt e bp|W( IM i t<lil |li(t 4bMWit Vhe 
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The Cdup d*mil of the whole is rich and magnificent, 
and the measurements of the interior of the home is 
within two feet of the dimensions of the great theatre at 
Milam The stagfe is sixty i^et in length ftbrntfie will 
to the orchestra; 'eighty ih breadth from wall to wall, 
and forty-six feet icr6bsTj‘om bok to box : the pit fi^ill • 
bold eight hundred persona, ahd eacfal box in the five 
tiers is so constructed aa to hold siic persorh> wUh ea^, 
aH of -whom command sf full view of the stage. The 
gallery, containing seventeen benches, holds'eight bnn-< 
dred persons.' The* Opera *tisnally opens for the seaa^ 
in> January, and continues* its representations on the 
IWtday>and Saturdayof every week titl June or July, 
f In Pall^Malt, dn 'the left*side from the Opera House, 
is ehe exhibition of the' Pictures painted by Mr. West. 
Here is the celebrated piece, ^ChrUt A^ecied; or, aa'it 
is sometimes called; The Uud^fment of Christ; the mw 
P icture of Chrut Has/tiig '^he Temple ; a Deeigte y* 

tlie Crucifixion, flre. ' 

• The Waterloo Museum iH'titoated in Phil Mali,* west- 
ward ' of 'Carlton Hause, *Bod occupies thd spacioUs 
premises' in which Mr. Winsor, a few years since, ex- 
hibited his gas lights. This' biMise was formerly a 
Uurnnof eonsidermbleiiote, called the Siar and Qart&. 
TUsiMuseunl'txjDtaifis an cligawt painting of ttapolehn 
Buonaparte in his cdroiiaUoQ’vebes;’by ^Robert lithm, 
fifteen feet «by>8ix: tbe^llkeiiess it accurate, 'fiilljrde- 
pkaiagthemiind ofi'thit extraordmary character, anS 
the drapery 'is eufprisingly'henitiftil. Ihere is also a 
fins paiming JinMMU Jfcrer,' in the oostame of 
dse Itevably, repteseegid aa 
aaaeifiiigi inu TiniNtavy chp *§tm page: iididter. 
painringeepeeseoliltei^^ PirM'ib 

thaewgbitbf gate<«f ik/ Denk. ' Thei ShifRiWr^*!bex- 
<Kiiig<€f'*Pruasia, ind^Prinod ScbwdkidU 
hm%;tAn€QBimaideri4n4Shi^ of the AntMafi anggr#- 
eBsr»ifgiaiifited'fis4i0rititeck beneadt dte*iiitlb wUte 
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the populace receive them with acclamations. A cloud 
of Cossacks appear advancing in various directions.— 
The same room contains a painting of the Battle of 
Waterloo, by a Flemish artist. The Duke of Welling- 
ton is represented in the foreground, with Mi\ior 
Freemantie on his right. The flight and destruction 
of the enemy is pourtrayed in a masterly manner. 
The Scots Greys attacking the French Cuirassiers is 
beyond description. Tlie Cuirassiers^ Hall, as it is 
called, and the grand staircase, contain a vast number 
of cuirasses, helmets, sabres, muskets, and bayonets. 
The rest of the exhibition consists of state swords, belts, 
truncheons, rich dresses, and other trophies : the whole 
being laid out with extraordinary skill and taste, is an 
ornament to the metropolis, and a lasting monument 
of the triumph of our arms. 

The new pictures added here are. The Battle cf 
Waterloo, by Coene ; The Meeting between the Duke qf 
Wellington and the Marquis qf Anglesea after the battle; 
The Entrance qf the Allies into Paris ; Ltfevre^s Napo^ 
leon, from the Military School; Girodet*s Murat, 
from the Hall of the Marshals; Buonaparte at Stm 
Helena ; his Miniature, by Isabey ; Marshal Ney, by 
the same artist; and the ilfogtc Table at St. Cloud. 
The collection of trophies from the field of Waterloo 
has also received a considerable addition. 

Schomherg House, in Pall-Mall, was built by the 
Duke of Schomberg, during the reign of William the 
Third, for his town residence; after his death it fell 
into private hands, and was inhabited by^Astley, the 
painter, who, dividing it into three habitatioiiiA raer- 
ved the centre for hiimdf. . It was then occupied by 
Bidiard Qosway, Esq. R. A., after liim by Ihe eocen- 
tric Dr. Graham, and here he. delivered bis leotma* 
Mr., Robert Bowyeri another, occopant, coBeotod 
large gaftaiy of paintinga aodnengraviiiga^ bytheAnt 
dtastcrs^ mhUk he Bamcd,.4lie Skaosia .Golbiy i»bnt 
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)being unfortunate^ the whole was disposed of by Lot* 
tery, in 1807. Equally so was the Shakespeare Gallery, 
on the other side of the street, notwithstanding all 
the merits and exertions of the late Mr. Alderman 
Boydell. 

St. James's Square, on the north side of Pall-Mall, is 
very large and beautiful; the area forms an octagon, en- 
closing a fine bason of water and a pedestal, surmounted 
by a statue of William the Third. On the east side 
stands Norfolk-House, in which his present Mitfesty, 
George the Third, was bom. Adjoining this is London 
House, the town -residence of the Bishops of that see. 

York-Street . — The house now Wedgewood*s Ware^ 
house, was formerly the residence of the Spanish An^- 
bassador; and the adjoining Chapel is now a place of 
worship for the people called Swedenbourgians, or the 
New Jerusalem Church, from Emanuel Swedenbourg, 
a Swedish nobleman, the founder of this sect, and who 
died in London in 1779. 

Facing York-Street, is situated the parish Church of 
St, James, Westminster,^Thi% structure, originally a 
Chapel of Ease, was, in the first year of James the 
Second, constituted a parochial Church, and the parish 
wholly taken out of that of St. Martin in the Fields. 
The walla of this church are well built of brick, with 
rustic quoins, facios, doors, and window-cases of stone. 
Tbe roof is arched, supported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, and the door-ceases of the Ionic order. The 
interior of the roof is divided into pannds of crocket 
and fiet wor|^. The galleries have neat fronts; and 
the dcMM^casest especially that facing Jermyn-Street, 
are highly enriched. The windows at the east end arO' 
adorned with two columns and two pilasters; the 
loaner of the CoiinlbiaD, and the upper oi the Compo- 
site order. The pews and pulpit ace neat, and dp tbe 
baptinal font, carved by Orinrin Oilibtfeis, the Ml of 
kska, the Salvation of Ncafa^ avt reprmentedn The 

R 
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altar-piece is very* spacious, consisting^ of finebolection 
pannels, with architrave, friese, and cornice of cedar, 
with a large compass pediment, under which is 8 
carved pelican, feeding its young, between two doves ; 
also a noble festoon, with very large fruit of several 
kinds, fine leaves, Stc. all neatly done in lime wood. 
The organ was given by Queen Mary the Second, in 
the year 1691. The tablet in the porch of this church, 
to the memory of the facetious Tom D’Urfey, has 
been removed several years past. 

Facing St. James’s Church, in Piccadilly, is SwaUow 
Street, a narrow avenue to Oxford Street, with a meet- 
Hkg-fiouse, containing one of the oldest Scots’ Presby- 
terian congregations in London. 

Piccadilly is so called, from Peccadilla Hatl, a sort 
of repository for rufis, when there were no other houses 
where Sackville-Street now stands. Piccadilly was 
completed, as far as Berkeley-Street, in 1643. The 
first good house built here, was Burlington Houie, the 
noble founder of which said, he placed it there be- 
cause he was certain no one would build beyond 
him !” 

The front of this noble mansicki is of stone; the 
circular colonade is of the Doric order, and by this Idle 
wings are connected. This house was left to the Devon- 
shire family, on the express condition, that it should 
not be demolished. The heavy screen, which conceals 
this beautiful front from the street, has long* been 
regretted as a nuisance. 

. Adjoining to Burlington- House is the Albany Ho$ei, 
first inhabited by Lord Melbourne, and exchanged 
withhim by the Dukeof York., When His Highness 
quitted possession, the next proprietors built on the 
gardens, and converted the whole into chambers |br:the 
cuutl residence of the, nobility attd^ gentry who hnd 
hotidUed residences in town. TlMnameof thejMqi^ 
was given to tbie bouse in ooaspfiineBt to the Pltaiee 
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Duke, whose second title is Duke^qf Albany. HereTtlso 
stood the house of the Earl of Sutherland, whose advice 
ruined his sovereign Janies the Second. The present 
structure is the work of the late Sir William Chambers* 

The most prominent and interesting object in Picca- 
dilly is Mr. Bullock’s Egyptian Museum. This hoiiiie 
is built in a style appropriate to the name it bears, thd 
inclined pilasters and sides being covered with hiero^ 
glyphics. The model is said to have beeri taken from 
the Temple of Dendera, in Upper Egypt. This museum 
contains curiosities, not only {rom Africa but from 
North and South America; amphibious animals in great 
variety, with fishes, insects, shells, zoophytes, minmls* 
&c. ad infinitum, besides the Pantherion, intended to 
display the whole of the known quadrupeds, in a state 
of preservation hitherto unattempted. For this pufpoie 
the visitor is introduced through a basaltic cavern* 
similar to the Giant’s Causeway, or Fingal’s Cave, ilk 
the Isle of Stafl&, to an Indian hut. This hut is situated 
in a tropical forest, in which most of the quadrupedi 
described by naturalists are to be seen, with models 
from nature of the trees, and other vegetable produc- 
tions of the torrid climes, remarkable for the btaUty of 
their fruit or foliage. This museum also contains 
marbles^ mosaic floors, pictures, 8tc, and the military 
carriage of the late Ex-Emperor, Napoleon BonapUrte. 

At the back of BmrUngton^Oardens are several good 
streets; viz. Saville-Rofw, Cork-Street, Old and New 
Burlington-Streets. At the end of the latter is BurUng- 
ton-Sekool, founded by the last Lady Burlington, ibr 
the maintenance, clothing and education of eighty fe- 
males, upon the most liberal plan. The south end of 
this itveet is occupied by the stately mansion built by 
Lehni, for Gay’s patron, the Duke of Qtieensbary,who 
irks dkwed to build and have a vieur iato Biirlki|^ 
Gitrdims Having .been in a state of dRlS|^idatioD;1t 
was putdmsed by tbs Estrl of Uxbridge,* Who nbliig 
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sevehil improvements, gave it the name of Uxbridge 
House. 

Hence an avenue leads to Old Bond -Street, and again 
to Piccadilly, in which is Albemarle- Street, At the top 
of this is Grqfton- Street, on the site of which stood 
Clarendon-House, built by the great Lord Clarendon. 
This his enemies called Dunkirk ‘House, calumniating 
him with having built it with the money arising from 
the sale of that town to the French. 

Here is also the Society’s House for the encourage* 
ment of improvements, in arts and manufactures, or, 
TAe Royal Institution. The front of this house is bar- 
ricadoed by double windows, to prevent the entrance 
of cold in winter, and heat in summer. Here is a room 
for experimental dinners, and a kitchen fitted up upon 
the bite Count Rumford’s plan. Adjoining this is a 
large workshop, in which a number of coppersmiths, 
braziers, &c. are employed, and over this a large room 
for the reception of such models of machinery as may 
be presented to the Institution. They have also a 
printing-office, &c. 

' Opposite Albemarle-Street is St. James* s-Street, a 
broad descending avenue to the Royal Palace. This 
itreet contains several subscription-houses for the re- 
ception of noblemen, members of parliament, &c. 

The front of St> James* s-Palace next to this street 
appears little better than an antiquated gate-house; 
and, in fact, since the Prince Regent has been so much 
4n the habit of prolonging his excursions to Brighton, 
this palace seems hastening to a state of desertion. 

Arlington-Street forms an avenue fVom St. JamesV 
Streei to Piccadilly, and contains several noblemens’ 
bouses. Opposite is Dover-Street, in which is the house 
appointed for the residence of the Bidiops of Ely. 
• Hay Biilp according to Strype's \AnnaU, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and his insurgents were defcitM in 
1544, by the Royalists, in favour of Queen liary. 
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At the foot of Hay Hill is Berkelty^Squmx$ and iiE 
the centre, a fine equestrian statue of ij^is present Ma- 
jesty, by Wilton. The north side of this square ia 
occupied by tradesmens^ houses, but most of those oa 
the west side are inhabited by persons of quality. At 
the top of Charles-Street, on this side, is John* Street 
Chapel. The south side of Berkeley-Square is occupied 
by the beautiful and stately structure and gardens o£ 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne; the house, fronted 
with stone, was built by the Adams : the gardens are 
well laid out. 

Berkelep-Street is built on the site of Berkeley-House, 
a fine ancient mansion which belonged to the family 
of that name and title. At the corner of this street, in 
Piccadilly, is Devonshire House. This part of Piccadilly, 
as far as the turnpjke, was formerly called Portugai^ 
Street. Devonshire House was the last in the street 
long after 1700. The present building was constructed 
according to a design by Kent, and cost 20,000/. in* 
eluding 1000/. presented by the third Duke of Devon* 
shire to the architect. The old house, according^ ta 
Pennant, was frequented by Waller, Denham, and 
most of the wits in the days of Charles the Second.^ 

The south side of Piccadilly, to the turnpike, ia 
bounded by the iron railing of the Green Park, and the 
Ranger^s house and garden. The north side is com- 
posed of an assemblage of mansions belonging to the 
nobility, some shops of tradesmen, Rvery stables, Ac» 
On this side are also several good streets; Stratton- 
Street, Bdton-Street, and Clarges-Street, built on the 
site of Gorges House, leading to Map Fair. This spot 
was originally called Brook Field, and when the ancient 
fair, granted by Edward the First to St. James’s Hospital, 
on that saint’s eve, ceased with the dissolution of most 
of the religious houses, this fair was removed tOxBrook 
Field, and here assumed the nameof4|ajr Fair, from 
its bdng held on the first days of that montlu la 
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process of *«iine. the resort of low company was pro- 
ductive of such ^aoTden, that it was presented in 1708 
by the jp-and jury of Westminster, and abolished for 
that time; however, having revived, it used to be 
covered with booths, temporary theatres, and in fact 
every enticement to low pleasures, particularly duck- 
hunting in a pond, most of which continued till the fair 
received its final dissolution about 1704, but not till 
after a peace-officer had been killed in endeavouring 
to quell a disturbance. The principal exhibitions of this 
once famous place were mostly on an open space upon 
which May Fair Chapel and Curzon -Street stood. 

Relative to this once famous spot, the scene of much 
broad English humour, we are indebted to Mr. J. Car- 
ter» an eminent antiquary, who, but a few months ago, 
through the medium of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
communicated the following information : — 

" Fifty years have passed away since this place of 
amusement was at its height of attraction : the spot 
where the fair was held still retains the name of May. 
Fair, and exists in much the same state as at the above 
period; for instance, Shepherd’s-Market, and houses 
surrounding it on the North and East sides, with White- 
Horse-street, Shepherd*s-court, Sun-court, Market- 
court. Westwards an open space extending to Ty- 
burn (now Park) Lane, since built upon in Chapel- 
Street, Shepberd’s-Street, Market-Street, Hertford- 
Street, ^c. Southwards the noted Ducking Pond, house, 
and gardens, since built upon, in a large Riding School, 
Garrington-Street, the residence of the noted Kitty 
Fisher, Ikc. The Market-house consisted of two Atories; 
first story, a long and cross aisle for butchersi shops, ex- 
ternally, other shops connected with culinary purposes ; 
second story, used as a Theatre at fair time, for dra^ 
matic performances. My recollection serves to raise 
before me the ig^presentation of the Revenge, in which 
the only olyect left oi^ remembranoa is .the ^ btack 
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man/^ Zangra. Below, the butchers gave place to toy* 
men and gingerbread-bakers. At present the upper 
story is unfloored, the lower nearly deserted by the 
butchers, and their shops occupied by needy ped- 
ling dealers in small wares ; in truths a most deplorable 
contrast to what once was such a point of allurement 
In the areas encompassing the market building were 
booths for jugglers, prize-fighters, both at cudgels and 
back -sword, boxing-matches, and wild beasts. The 
sports not under cover were mountebanks, fire-eaten, 
ass racing, sausage tables, dice ditto, up-and-downs, 
merry-go-rounds, bull-baiting, grinning for a hat, run- 
ning fora shift, hasty pudding eaters, eel divers, and an 
infinite variety of other similar pastimes.’* 

Down-Street, Hamilton-Street, and Park-Street are 
the only avenues of any consequence till we arrive at 
Hyde-Park Comer, one of the principal entrances of 
London from the w estern counties. The mass of build* 
ings on the right side of the street, containing Apel^ 
House, &c. erected from the designs of the Adams, can- 
not fail of impressing strangers with an elevated idea of 
the opulence and splendour of the metropolis. 

Park-Lane was called Tyhoum Lane till its more 
fashionable inhabitants chadg^ its name. Facing 
Stanhope -Street, in this direction, is Chesterfield Houscp 
built by the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield ; the stone 
colonades leading from the house to the wings, are very 
beautiful ; the stair-case belonged to the vast mansion 
of the Duke of Chandos, at Cannons. 

Grasvenor-Sguare is entirely surrounded with mag- 
nificent houses, many of the fronts being of stone, and 
others of nibbed brick, with quoins, facios, windows, 
and door-cases of atone ;^and some are adorned with 
stone columns of the various orders. The centre is n 
spacioua gafrden, ornamented with a gilt eqoestriaa 
Itatue of King George the First. 
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Upper Brook-Street is a very fine avenue, and has 
long been inhabited by noble and opulent families. 

Tyboum Turnpike is another considerable entrance 
to the metropolis, from the great western road. The 
view over Hyde- Park to the Surrey hills on the south, 
over Paddington to Harrow on the north-west, and 
the extent of prospect down Oxford-Street, constitute 
altogether a very beautiful avenue. 

Oxford-Street extends about one mile from east to 
west, and looks into six of the principal squares — 
Soho, Hanover, and Grosvenor-Squares on the south ; 
Cavendish, Manchester, and Portman-Squares, on the 
north. 

Portman- Square is next in beauty, as it is next 
in dimensions, to Grosvenor-Square. ll is built with 
more regularity, but the uniformity of the houses, and 
the small projection of the cornices, are not favour- 
able to grandeur and picturesque effect This square, 
begun in 1764, was nearly twenty years before it was 
completed. 

Manchester-Square contains the residence of the 
Marquis of Hertford, originally inhabited by the Duke 
of Manchester, and afterwards by a Spanish ambas- 
sador, who erected a snuill chapel, in Spanish Place, on 
the east side of his mansion, from designs by Bonomi, 
which, for its classic purity of style, is admired by all 
lovers of architecture. 

Cavendish-Square contains, in the centre of its en- 
closure, an equestrian statue of William, Duke of Cum- 
berland, constructed, in 1770, at the expense of Lieut.- 
Gen. William Strode. 

Pursuing the ro6te from Manchester-Square, we 
come to High-Street, Marybone, in which is situated 
the parbh church of St. Masy-at-Boum, vulgarly called 
St. Mar j-la-rBonne. The foundation of the old church 
here was laid by Bishop Braybroke,about the year 1400, 
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and this structure continued till 1741. It was then 
found necessary to take it down, on account of its 
ruinous state, when another dnninutive and disgraceful 
brick building rose in its room ; but for this result of 
parsimony a noble atonement is now made, in the new 
church erected a little to the noithward of the old one. 
This 18 built in the Corinthian style of architecture, 
and 18 extremely spacious. 

Opposite the ebureh stood the aneient manor-house, 
pulled down in 1791 , behind this mansion wa» a tavern 
and bowling-green, much frequented by persons of 
rank, during the reign of Queen Anne ; but it after- 
wards grew into such disrepute, that Gay, in his Beg- 
gar’s Opera, made it one of the scenes of Macheath’s 
debauches. The gardens weie afterwards opened for 
public breakfasts, and other entertainments, about 1740, 
and continued to be a place of public resort, similar to 
the present Vauxhall, till 1777, when the whole was 
let, and the site since occupied by the stately bouses of 
Devofuhtre^Place, 

Returning to Oxford-Street through Marybone-Lane, 
we come to Stratford- Place^ a handsome pile of build- 
ings. 

New Bond-Street is still esteemed an avenue of 
fashionable resort ; the shops here are much improved 
within a few years past; but the communications from 
it to the several squares, and its length, are its principal 
advantages. 

In Condmt-Streei is Trinity Chapel, which being sold 
a few years ago to Mr. Robson, a bookseller m Bond- 
Street, he modernized the building with a new front, 
and fitted up the interior with great neatness and pro- 
priety. 

On the east side of George-Street is the parish church 
of St. George, Hanover-Square, a noble stone budding. 
The west front is truly grand, being supported by six 
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pillars of the Corinlhian order« an entablature, and a 
handsome pediment, on the • apex of which is a base, 
apparently as if intended to support a statue: and 
behind the columns are pilasters, to support the archi- 
trave ; the cornice of the entablature extends round the 
north side and the east end, which is wrought in bold 
rustic ; but the south side, being almost hid, is quite 
plain. Mr. Malton observes, " The portico is inferior 
in majesty to that of St. Martin’s in the Fields, but is 
superior to every other and he recommends an ac- 
curate examination and measurement of these two 
porticos as an advantageous study to a young architect ; 
and remarks, that geometrical drawings, placing the 
dimensions of these porticos in a comparative view, 
would be a valuable addition to his library. 

The steeple of this church, though it possesses few 
ornaments, is noble and majestic, cotisisting of a tower 
rising from the roof. It is of an octagon shape, having 
coupled columns at the four sides of the Corinthian 
order, and large windows at the four fronts : on the 
top of the entablature, above the columns, are vases 
coupled. The whole is crowned with an elegant dome, 
and a small turret, surmounted by a ball and vane of 
copper gilt, about 100 feet high. The interior of this 
church is very handsomt, being supported by eight 
pillars of the Corinthian order, raised upon pedestals ; 
a band of ornamented scroll-work extends from column 
to column ; the intermediate spaces are filled with sunk 
pannels. Hefe is a fine painting, supposed by Sir James 
Thornhill. The church is pewed with oak, and wain- 
scotted eight feet high. One, and sometimes both the 
churchwardens of this parish are usually persons of 
nobility. 

Hanover^Square, built soon after the accession of the 
present Royal family, os well as Gcarge-Streei, exhibits 
many example of ^e German style ol architecture in 
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private houses. Od the east side are The Concert Rooms, 
originally opened under the conduct of Messrs. Harrison 
and Knyvett. Mr. Ralph observes, that the view 
down George-Streel, from the upper end of the square, 
is one of the most entertaining in this whole city ; the 
sides of the square, the area in the middle, the breaks 
of building that form the entrance of the vista, the vista 
itself; but above all, the beautiful projection of the 
portico of St. George^s Church, are all circumstances 
that unite in beauty, and render the scene perfect/^ Mr. 
Malton says, This view has more the air of an Italian 
scene than any other in London.'* Harewood-House, 
on the north side of the square, was built by Messrs. 
Adam for the late Duke of Roxburgh, but purchased 
afterwards by Lord Ilarewood. 

Crossing Oxford-Street, Holles-Street leads to Canen- 
diah-Square, and hence to Harley ’•Street, whence Mans- 
field-Street forms an avenue to Portland^Place, This 
is one of the most regular and spacious streets in the 
world ; it is 125 feet wide, terminated at the south end 
by Foley House, and at the north end by an open railing 
looking over the fields towards the New Road. The 
ample width of the foot-pavement, the purity of the 
air, and the prospect of the rich and elevated villages 
of Hampstead and Highgate, render Portland-Place a 
most agreeable summer promenade. 

Returning by Portland Chapel through Edward-Street 
and Bolsover-Street, we arrive nearly facing King-Street, 
in which is King- Street Chapel, first built of wood by 
Dr. Tennison, and other well-disposed persons. In 17(^ 
it was handsomely rebuilt of brick, and is neatly.adomed 
in the interior. 

Through Major Fouhert’s Passage is a way to Great 
Marlborough-Street and Poland-Street, leading to Oz- 
ferd-Street. Here is situated The Paniheon, a noble 
atructure, originaUy built in the best style^ and tffna* 
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mented with the richest embellishments^ for the enters 
tainment of the nobility, in the performance of musical 
pieces, masquerades, balls, kc. The elegant front and 
portico still remain, though the interior, in 1792, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. Having lost its licence, il 
has now been shut up a considerable time. 

On the north side of Oxford- Road, at the end of 
Berner’s-Street, is The Middlesex Hospital, At the 
back of this hospital, in Cleveland- Street, is Fitzroy^ 
Square, still unfinished, though begun several years 
since. The houses are faced with stone, and have a 
greater portion of architectural ornament than those of 
any other square in the metropolis. They were de- 
signed by Messrs. Adams. 

Grqfton-Street leads to Tottenham-Court-Road, on 
the west side of which is a spacious uncouth chapel, 
built by the Rev. George Whitfield in 1756. 

Newman-Street, Oxford- Road, is remarkable for having 
been the residence of several eminent artists. 

Nearly opposite Newman-Strect is Dean-Street, Soho, 
leading to the parish church of St. Anne, Soho, finished 
in the year 1686, and dedicated to St. Anne, in cornpli*- 
menl to the Princess Anne of Denmark. The former 
steeple was almost the only specimen of Danish archi- 
tecture in London ; but the church having been repaired 
a few years since, the steeple, which has been entirely 
rebuilt, at present exhibits a mass of absurdity peculiar 
to itself. To make the deviation from all others more 
ridiculous, within a few feet from the summit is dis- 
played a copper globe, on the four sides of which are 
the clock dials, which being supported by iron bars, 
has been not unaptly compared to a gypsy’s iron pot 
prepared for boiling. 

Soho-Square,^ln the centre of this square is a statue 
of James the Second, at the feet of which are figures 
repreienting the rivers Thames, Trent, Severn, nnd 
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Humber. Here is the residence of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and the house which formerly belonged to the Earls of 
Carlisle, afterwards a place of public resort for balls, mas- 
querades, &c. under Madame Corneilly. The grand saloon 
of this house was purchased and converted to a Roman 
Catholic chapel, under the name of St. Patrick's chapel. 

Soho-Square at this time contains the most celebrated 
Bazaar in the Metropolis, and the first of this kind, 
opened by Mr. Trotter in 1815. Tliese premises, ori- 
ginally used by the Storekeeper- General, are of very 
great extent — from the square to Dean-Street on one 
hand, and on the other to Oxford -Street, consisting of 
several rooms conveniently fitted up with mahogany 
counters, and comfortably lighted and warmed, will 
have another large room added early in 1817. The 
walls of the rooms are hung with red cloth, with large 
mirrors at the ends. To the excellent regulations of this 
singular establishment, it is impossible to do justice in 
our narrow limits. We can only add, that a kitchen 
here is furnished with dining-tables fifty feet in length, 
cooking apparatus, and a stove on a singular principle. 
A man and woman cook dress victuals, which are dis- 
posed of, as in a cook shop, to such persons belonging 
to it who choose to partake of them. 

We pass the intervening space eastward, to Russell 
Square and the British Museum, Montague House, 
which contains this invaluable treasure, is situated in 
Oreat Russell-Street, and was built on a French model 
by the first Duke of Montague. The stair-case and 
ceilings were painted by Rousseau and La Fosse. This 
building has, for many years past, been appropriated to 
the reception of The British Museum, The entrance 
to the vestibule, on the west side, is under tall arches, 
and leads to the various rooms for studying and copying. 
The paintings on the stair-case represent Cesar and his 
military retinue, attended by chiefs of provinces which 
he had conquered. In a compartment are. the feasts 
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and sacrifices of Bacchus ; in another^ the Rivers Nile 
and Tyber are emblematically represented. The ceil- 
ing exhibits the story of Phston, who, with all the ar- 
dour of youth, is driving the sun’s chariot, accompanied 
by the hours, represented as females. In the first room 
this story is completed on the ceiling. Over the north 
door, leading to the saloon, is a fine portrait of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The adjoin- 
ing room, proceeding northward, was the reading- 
room till the winter of 1803, when not being deemed 
sufficiently light, the appendages for study and research 
were transferred to the next room north, which is sur- 
rounded by shelves of books, secured by wire; it has a 
vaulted ceiling, a handsome cornice and a large marble 
chimney-piece, four windows, and several portraits on 
the walls. The first room on the first floor is ornamented 
with real fluted composite pillars, in pairs, which have 
an elegant carved entablature and festoons between the 
capitals. Over the doors are medallions, surrounded 
by spbynxes and cherubim dropping flowers. The 
ceiling is semi-oval, and richly painted, with Jupiter 
hurling his lightning at Phseion. In the room for the 
Cottonian and king’s manuscripts is an original copy 
of Magna Charta, enclosed in a glass frame, with a 
fragment of the seal, totally defaced. In consequence 
of the paleness of the ink, and the increasing illegibility 
of the manuscript, the trustees permitted Mr. J. Pine 
to engrave a fac simile of the perfect charter, surrounded 
by the arms of the twenty-five barons who witnessed 
the king’s act. 

It is impossible to give a detail of the various articles 
with which this Museum is so amply supplied. Among 
those in the hall are to he found enormous skulls and 
tusks of elephants, a prodigious ram, warlike trophies 
taken from the French army in Egypb a Roman tomb, 
about three feet long and eighteen inches deep, a oo- 
nous wooden dxest, an In^an canoe, many Romfin 
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pigs of lead, with inscriptions; a fine specimen of 
petrified wood ; a model, in wood, of Blackfriars’^bridge, 
and another of an Indian carriage. Against the vide 
of the stair-case are many Grecian and Roman inscrip- 
tions, and upon the stairs, antique fountains, a model of 
a first-rate man of war ready to launch, her tender, a 
large marble foot, kc. Sir William Hamilton’s collec- 
tion is rich in ancient armour, jars, vessels of stone and 
wood, urns, asbestos, &c. &c. In the second room are 
some curious mummies, pictures, medallions, specimens 
of cut paper, vases of flowers, &c. &c. The Otaheita 
and South Sea rooms abound in curiosities, natural and 
artificial, from those parts of the world. Other rooms 
contain cases of minerals, fossils, shells, putrefactions, 
reptiles, &c. the spoils of the Egyptian cainpaign ; baths, 
coffins, fragments of columns, and Ron)an statuary. 
But a volume would not contain a description of every 
article of curiosity, utility, and interest, in this vast col- 
lection, which has lately received the addition of the 
Elgin marbles. 

In the bird-room are some curious nests, and among 
the birds the Egyptian Ibis, and several varieties of the 
bird of Paradise, the American humming-bird, &c. 

In the great hall, the most curious articles are the 
Egyptiaif tombs, &c. covered with hieroglyphics. 

Formerly persons wishing to view this national de- 
pository of curiosities were required to leave their 
name^ and attend at a fixed hour on some other day 
appointed, when they were hurried through the rooms 
without respect to their taste, olgect, or curiosity ; but 
now, .any decently dressed person may, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, (Christmas, Easter, and WhiU 
iun week^ with the moo^s of August and Septemlm 
eoLpepted), between the hours of ten and four, obtain 
tret admission, without fee or dday, on simply writing 
his or her name and address in a book, and may pass 
away as many hours as is agreeable, ip viewing and 
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studying this immense and valuable collection. An ele* 
gant synopsis of the contents of the entire Museum, 
coAisting of 150 pages, is sold at the door for two shil- 
lings for those who may choose to purchase, and this 
serves as a guide to the inspection of every thing there. 
The Slonian and Cottonian collections deposited there 
have often been described ; but the Museum has, within 
these five years, been enriched by various novelties of 
matchless interest, above all, the Egyptian Antiquities, 
acquired by the capitulation of Alexandria, 1801 ; 
among which is the famous rosetta stone, containing 
the triple inscription, the supposed sarcophagus of 
Alexander, and many fragments of sculpture, coeval 
with the earliest periods of Egyptian history. Here 
are also arranged, with the most elegant taste, the large 
collection of Greek and Roman statues, and other sculp- 
tured marbles, formed by the late Charles Townley^ 
Esq. and recently purchased by parliament for 20,000/.; 
in number, 313. But the most recent addition is the 
splendid and perfect collection of minerals, formed by 
the late Charles Greville, purchased by Parliament for 
13,727/. : the whole are disposed in cabinets, containing 
550 drawers, while specimens of the drawers are ex- 
hibited in glazed compartments over them. Besides these 
natural objects, the literary additions made within these 
few years are very considerable : thus the Hargrave 
library of valuable law books, which cost 4925/.; the 
Lansdowne manuscripts ; Halbed’s Persian and ShanKrit 
manuscripts; 500 volumes of curious tracts, collected by 
the late Dr. Lettsom ; Tyssen’s Saxon coins ; eighty -four 
volumes of scarce classics, belonging to Dr. Bentley, .with 
Roberts’s series of the coins of the realm, from the con« 
quest to the present time; and for which many of the 
best patrons of literature, nearly connecl;ed with this 
national establishment, have considerable daims upon 
die gratitude of the country. 

For ihe Efgin nunrhlm^ or the Aiktuim fco^phinsi^ 
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two spacious rooms were builti in 1816| on the ground- 
flooFi adjoining the Townley and Egyptian galleries. 
The smallest room contains the spirited sculptures 
recently dug up at Phygalia, together with correct 
casts of statuary^ the originals of which still adorn 
Athens. On the ground-floor of the other room are 
displayed the Athenian marbles or sculptures^ consist- 
ing of several statues, as the Theseia, &c. &c. ; and at 
the height of six feet from the floor, the Frieza; and 
a few feet higher, the Metopes : many of these being 
the work of Phidias, are extremely interesting. United 
to the Townley and other collections, the suite of rooms 
here exhibit the finest display of the art of sculpture in 
the world. The trustees of the Museum have recently 
purchased Colonel Montague’s complete collection of 
Zoology, as formed by him in Devonshire, and which 
is also in train for being arranged and opened to public 
inspection. 

The wood cut subjoined, is a copy qf the representa- 
tion of the head of a Triton, on each side of which is a 
Cupid riding on a dolphin. This is Mo. 5 of the sculp- 
tures in the first room of the Department of Antiquities. 
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Ruttell-Sgtiare, is considerably Urp;er than any other 
in London, Lincoln’s-lnn-Fields excepted. The south 
side is gcaced by a pedestrian statue, in bronze, of the 
late Duke of Buford, by Mr. Westmacott : his grace 
reposes one arm on a plough ; the left hand holds the 
gifts of Ceres. Children playing round the feet of the 
statue, personify the four seasons. To the four corners 
bulls’ heads are attached, 4n a very high relief ; the 
cavity beneath the upper mouldings has heads of cattle 
in recumbent postures. On the carved sides arc rural 
subjects in basso relievo: the first is. the preparation 
for the ploughman’s dinner ; his wife, on her knees, 
attends the culinary department ; a youth is also repre- 
sented sounding a horn; two rustics and a team of 
oxen complete the group. The second composition is 
made up of reapers and gleaners ; a young woman in 
the centre is delineated with the agreeable features and 
general comeliness of a village favourite. 

These enrichments, the four seasons, and Ihe statue of 
the Duke, are cast in bronze, and are very highly 
finished. The pedestal is of Scotch granke; and wjfth 
the superslructuve, from the level of the ground to the 
summit of the monument, measures twenty -seven feet. 
The principal figure is nine feet high. The only in- 
scription m front is, Francis, Duke of Bedford ; 
crei^ 1309,” 

The elegant building near the earner of 
Cbra! 0 i-&mr is devoted to Tb^e^Rus^/iutitu^iois;^ jil; 
tef. % handsome portico with four pil|ii|rs« T^e In|li» 
mijiof isnow eppi^prUil;edtq thw^orasatioii of a libraiy 
and lectijre^ on pbUosophical and scientific, subjegtib ‘ 

. M Tar4<»ckiBttieisk'j^ Tav^qck^Chopflr^ ipodcrn 
of ^Bothip tfie interior is 

^ioos, but rather gboiny. HeDO^b 2 .&iir^ii^on J^s 
is an avenue to Bloomsbufy^Square, the north side of 
which is embellished with a statue of the late Bight 
Hon. Charles James Fox. work coniiita simply of a 
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statue of colossal dimensiops, being to a scale of nine 
feet in height, executed in bronze, and elevated upon a 
pedestal of granite, surmounting a spacious base, formed 
of several gradations: the whole is about seventeen 
feet in height. Dignity and repose appear to have been 
the leading objects of the artist’s ideas ; he has adopted 
a sitting position, and habited the statue in the Oonsular 
robe, the ample folds of which, passing over the body, 
and falling from the seat, give breadth and effect to the 
whole. The right arm is extended, the hand supporting 
Magna Charta ; the left is in repose. The head is in- 
clined rather forward, expressive of attention, firmness, 
and complacency : the likeness of Mr. Fox is perfect 
and striking. The inscription, which is in letters of 
bronze, js, Charles Jambs Fox, erected m.dccc.xvi.” 
This statue, and the statue of the late Duke of Bedford, 
by the same artist (Westraacott), at the other extremity 
of Bedford«Place, form two grand and beautiful orna- 
ments of this metropolis. 

Queen^Street leads to Hart-Street, in which is the 
parish church of St, George, Bioomsburj/, distinguished 
by the statue of George the First at the top of its spire. 
The portico, which is inferior to St. Martins, is cer- 
tainly magnificent. The inside of the church is conve- 
nient, but has no claim to the elegance which might 
be expected from its grand approach. 

Returning to Ilolborn, an avenue leads to Great 
Queen-Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here is Freemasons* 
Hall and Tavern, the first built in the purest style of 
masonry, and appropriately decorated. The grand 
lodges are held here, and concerts, &c. sometindes per- 
formed. 

Upon the site of Quecfti^Street Chapel, in this street, 
a., very spacious buDding is now erected for a congre* 
gation pf Mr. Wesley’s persuasion. 

, On l^e noith aide of Holboto.is an avenue to Med 
IdoihSguaref buik on tbe site of Red Lien FseUb'; this 
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squaie has been considerably improved since the 
gloomy obelisk in the centre has been removed. 

Several good streets form a communication with 
Quem-Square, a handsome area, surrounded by good 
houses; in the centre is an extensile garden with a 
statue of Queen Charlotte. On the west side is the 
parish church of St. George r/»e Martyr, a plain brick 
building, well enlightened ; the interior is of the com- 
posite order, with beautiful enrichments, and an organ. 

In Cheat Ormond-Street, on the site of Pow is- Place, 
stood Powis-House, built by the Marquis of Pow is, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 

Lamh's-Conduit-Street is so denominated from a re- 
servoir, built by Mr. Lamb, and leads to The Founds 
ling-Hospital, a brick edifice, composed of two wings, 
in a plain regular manner; these aie ornamented by 
piazzas. The Chapel forms a centre, joined to the 
wings by arches. Over the altar is a fine painting, the 
** Wise Men’s Ofiering,” by Cazah. Here are also 
•everal beautiful paintings by liogarth and other emi- 
nent masters. 

From Bedford-Row, Harpur-Street, and Red Lion- 
Street, we return to High^Holbom, formerly a pleasant 
suburb, where the nobility and gentry had country 
lodgings. 

BrownloW’ Street is built on the site of a house be- 
longing to Sir William Brownlow. 

Warwick^Court occupies the ground of a mansion, 
the property of the Earls of Warwick. 

Oray’s Inn has been previously described. 

Stajf'ord^s^Altnthoutet, in Gray’s Inn Lane, were 
erected in 1633, by Alexander Sta£R>nl, Esq. 

A little further northward is Eln^Street, leading to 
Mount Pleasant, and The Home ef Correction fdr the 
County qf Middlesex.— The fine gate, the prinapal en- 
trance, IS of Pbrtland stone, contrived in a massy style, 
with appendages of fetter^, &c« -ftc. as represented in 
the wood cut. 
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This structure is on a leirel with Gray^s Inn lAne 
about six feet lower than Meux’s Brewhouse, and as 
high as the roofs of many houses in the space, between 
Gray's Inn Lane and Coppice-Row. The whole building 
is of brick and stone, surrounded by a high wall and 
buttresses. 

In Spa Fields is Northampton, or Spa TielA Chapct^ 
previously to 1779 a tea-house, but at length pur- 
chased as a Methodist chapel, by the late Countess of 
Huntingdon f end the large garden being converted 
into a burial ground, added to the danger and incon- 
venience <iof numerous inhumations in the populous 
parts of a large city. 

Rosoman’s Row leads 'to Clerkemvell C/bse.— -In this 
place was anciently a nunnery ; its remains may still 
be traced in the walls of an avenue leading northward 
from St. James’s Street to Short’s Buildings. This 
priory, founded by Jordan Brisset^ for Black Nuns» 
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about the year 1 lOO^ continued till it was suppressed 
by Henry the Eii^hth, about the year 1539. The site 
of this building soon after becoming the inheritance 
of Sir William Cavendish, who was created Duke of 
Newcastle ; he erected a spacious hrick edifice north 
of the church, and east of the Close, long know n by 
the name of Newcasite-House. Previous to its being 
taken down, about thirty years ago, to make room for 
the row of buildings called Newcastle Place, it had been 
occupied by Mr. Gotnm, a cabinet-maker, &c. A large 
house, nearly opposite, at jir^sent occupied by Mr. 
Bullard, is said to 'have been the residence of Colonel 
Titus, and the plaifrof conference between Cromwell, 
ireton, and othet republicans. 

Proceeding to the Spa Fields, we come to Sodler*s 
Wells . — ^This flumtner theatre, first opOned by Mr. 
Sadler, ip 1683, l^'situated in a very pleasant spot by 
the side of the New River, north-east oCthf^Spa Field. 
The present building, wholly of brick, was erected in 
1765, and has since undergone many alterations, but 
appears at present as represented in the subjoined 
wood-cut. 
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Under the excellent management of Mr. Chai^les 
Dibdin. the performances here have been iipprov^od, 
beyond any precedent in places of this desqriptklQ- 
The inside of this hou^ has been lately rebuilt at 
the expence of tSOO/. in a very splendid stjl^* iU 
a neat semi-circle ; and the Aquatic exhibitions pro- 
duce a very striking efiect. 

Reluming to Rosoman-Street, in Bridewell Walk^ 
we pass the site of the Quaker’s Workhouse, afterwards 
the exercise ground of the Clerkenwell volunteers : an 
immense building is erecting as an addition to, or 
rather a substitute for, the New Prison, lately found 
inadequate to the purpose, and falling to decay. Thai 
now rearing is principally of brick; and, it is said, 
will contain a chapel, a school, and an infirmary. 

Returning to the southward, we observe the church 
of St. James, Clerkenwell . — ^The old church, partly 
that of the nunnery, becoming very ruinous, waa 
pulled down, and the first stone of the present 
fabric laid in December, 1788. The new church 
being finished, was consecrated on the lOth of July, 
1792, by Dr. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London. The 
exterior is very plain, of brick and stone; and ois 
the south side are two wings, which project but a short 
way; within these are large entrances of the Doric 
order; over which are large arched windows, with 
quoins at the cofpers, a cornice and balustrade. The 
east end is finished with a pedbnent'; ibis >and the 
north side is nearly endosed by bouses. The, tower 
of the steeple^ at the west wad, is of the Tuscan ordei*, 
crowned by, balustrades and vases. The lantern is 
octagon ; and a sexagqp obelisks placed on balls with a 
vane, terminates the whole. Within the tohrer'are 
eight musical bdls and a clock* The inside! wf this 
obqrch is cemarkebly plain, without piUais,t,aid with 
a, flat ceiling.. The al^-pi^ b 
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tian window. In the old church were monuments to 
•ereral eminent persons; among^ them the Coontesa 
Dowager of Exeter, who died in 1653, several of the 
noble family of Booth, Lords Delatnere, and that of 
the learned antiquary, Mr. John Weever, author of 
The Funeral Monuments. On the north side of the 
chancel was a very large and curious old marble tomb 
of the Gothic order, the middle part resting on five 
twisted marble columns, in appearance like a small 
cloister, where laid the figure of Sir William Weston, 
carved in stone, in bis shroud. The upper part of 
the tomb was supported by two fine columns, each 
counter twisted in basso relievo; and in the middle 
between the columns appeared these words upon a 
brass plate: 

Spei'non me fallat quam in te temper habebam, 

Virgo da facilem vot. natani pum. atqoe indicem. 

A grave stone, with effigies in brass, and another 
Latin inscription to the memory of Isabella Sackville, 
the last Prioress, was likewise in the old church, ex- 
pressing that she was Prioress at the time of the Disso- 
lution ; that she died in the twelfth year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, &c. In this fabric was also interr^ 
Dr. John Bell, Bishop of Worcester, 1543, and of the 
celebrated Bishop Burnet and his family. This prelate 
was an inhabitant of St. John’s Square. 

Sir William Wood, a great archer, and the person 
who probably gave name to Wood’s Close, now 
Northampton-Street, in this parish, bad an epitaph 
against the south wall of the did church. In 1791, 
this monument was restored by the Toxo{dioBte Society 
of London. 

On the west side of Clerkenwell Green is situated 
TAe Sematu^Hausc for the County of Middlesex.— This 
structure was built in the placet^ one that stood fiming 
the end of St. Jobn’s-Street, near SmithfieU, and which 
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being built by Sir Baptist Hicks, in 1619, bore tbeappeU 
lation of Hicks’s Hall. The present structure on the Green 
rose about 1778. The front is of stone, with a rustic 
basement ; four Ionic pillars, and two pilasters, support 
an architrave, frieze, and cornice, with a pediment 
above the pillars ; the windows are alternately arched 
or flat. Over that, in the centre, is a medallion of 
George the Third ; the spaces over the others are filled 
with the implements of justice : the tympanum con- 
tains the arms of the county, and the roof is termi- 
nated by a dome. 

At the lower end of Clerkenwell Green, in Ray- 
Street, opposite Mutton -Lane, is the pitiable remains 
of the celebrated fountain, denominated Clerks^ or 
Clerkenwell, so called from the parish clerks of the 
City of London, who formerly met there annually to 
perform Sacred Dramas ; and which, in those unen- 
lightened times, were frequently attended by the 
nobility, as well as the Lord Mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don. The nunnery, church, and parish, are supposed 
to have derived their names from this well. The only 
memorial upon the spot is an inscription upon a dimi- 
nutive pump, erected in a small recess in the street. 

Returning up Clerkenwell Green, a passage by the 
Charity-School leads to St. John’s Square, formerly 
the site of the House, or Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, founded by Jordan Brisset, who, for that end, 
purchased of the prioress and nuns of Clerkenwell, ten 
acres of land, for which he gave them twenty in his 
lordship of Willinghale, in Kent. The hospital was 
erected about the year 1110; but the church was not 
dedicated to St. John tiM Baptist till the year 1 185. 

By the profuse liberality of bigots and enthusiasts, 
this foundation became the chief seat in England be- 
longiDg to the Knights Hospitallers; and sttch was 
their credit and opulence, that thdr prior was esteemed 
4ie first baron in tte kingdom ; but such wastfaeantipathjr 
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of the populace to these imperious knights, that the 
rebels of Kent and JEssex, under Wat Tyler, burnt 
stately edifice. However, it was afterwards rebuilt 
more magnificently than before, and continued upon 
its former syiUem, till entirely suppressed by Henry 
thefighth, in the year 1541. St. John’s Square is of 
Bn oblong form, and chiefly consists of two rows of 
good houses. It was entered by two gatesi north and 
south, both of which bore evident marks of antiquity ; 
the largest and most remarkable is that to the south, 
still called St. John's Gate. It has a fine lofty Gothic 
arch, and on each side over it were formerly inscrip- 
tions, now obliterated. The other gate, leading to 
Aylesbury-Street; though lofty, was considerably nar* 
rower than this, being without posterns, and was taken 
down about thirty-six years ago. The former of these 
gates, with a single buttress of the old building* in 
Jerusalem Court, leading to St. John's Street, are all 
the frail memorials left of this magnificent priory. The 
site of its garden, upon a part of which Red lion-Slreet 
was built in 1719, was till then occupied by mean 
cottages and gardens, and among these a small cow* 
farm and milk-house stood near George's Court. 

The north-east corner of St. John's Square is occu- 
pied by the parish church of St. John, Ckrkemoell.— 
It seems, that after the demolition of the priory, the 
choir passed by various deeds to several tenants. About 
1706, the estate came into the hands of Samuel Mit» 
chel. Esq. who afterwards erected Red Lion-Street and 
other buildings in this neighbourhood. This gentle- 
man enlarged and repBired the chapel, built the west 
front, and foofed the whole fabric, Which he soldj in 
1723, to the 4 commissioners’ for building fifty new 
churches. The west' front of thn chutch has otill 4hc 
appearance of a Chapel of Ease, DetwitbstanduBf itB 
cupola* has been ftnetred and ekaafccid 

Whhiiiiar lew ycsera paits Mt thd BiBsteBn atrernkgr 
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retains much of its ancient appearance, particularly 
the windows. The interior is plain and heat, and has 
the appearance of a Doric building. Here is a good 
organ. 

Through Albemarle-Street, across St. John^s Street, 
along Sutton-Street and Wilderness Row, we proceed 
to Old-Street, in which, nearly opposite Whitecross- 
Street, stands the church of Sl Ijihe, Middlesex^ one 
of the fifty new churches finished iAl733, and conse- 
crated on St. Luke’s day, the next y^ar. The building 
is well enlightened with two rows of #ind6#8. 'In the 
centre of the west front is the entrance, adhroed with 
coupled Doric pilasters : ofer these U a rdh'hd ‘Onndow, 
and on each side a small toWer Covered' WMb wdome, 
and ornamented with two windows in feenl'. '^‘The tower 
of the church is carried up square, Auift behind it the 
roof of the church forms 'to'tbe We8t‘a<,kHitf^f pedi* 
ment, broken by the rise bf the’ towhuMeVhich it 
joins on each side. The uppermost stage of tfan^dkni- 
nishes very considerably ; and the tower, which is the 
base of an obelisk, supports on each side a dial. From 
hence rises, as a steeple, a fluted obelisk, reaebirig to a 
great height, diminishing slowly, and being of a qon» 
riderable thickness towards the top ; the whole is ter- 
minated by a ball and a vane. The great arch of the 
interior is semi-oval, with plain pannels: the side 
aides are also' arched and supported by eight loikk 
pillars, four pilesters and entablature. The aJtar-pieCe 
is Doric, under a Venetian window ; and the pulpit 
imd its sounding board are supported by CorinthiCn 
piUaPB. The organ was the gift of Mr. Buckley,) an 
eminent brewer in Old-Street. 

Nearly opposite to this church, on the soulli side of 
tbe street, is Oold 0 n^lme.-^An avenue, niiiniiig be- 
tween this and Wbitecross-Street, named P|ay^house 
Yard, a ooriCempUbfe mtniabm of Rag wlniiit 
upoii the site of Ae Fortune PhydiaiiBe, foiindcid'iy 
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Alleyu, the Comedian* The front of the old housCf 
in Golden Lane, which » depicted in the wood* 
cut, with various raised hgures in front, is hy some 
supposed to have been a nursery for the children of 
Henry the Seventh, and by others, to have been a tavern. 



Old-Sireet-Square is mostly taken down, and a new 
one, now called Barthsiomew^Square, with an en- 
closed area in the centre, is nearly erected in its place. 
In Pest-House Row is The French Hospital, erected in 
1717. This foundation is plentifully supplied, and is 
solely for the benefit of poor French Protestants, in- 
cluding even lunatics. Its immense garden, which 
extended to RatcliiT-Row on the north, and to the back 
of Ironmonger-Row westward, has been covered with 
several new streets since the year 1804, where num- 
bers of the houses unlet or unfinished, are hastening to 
a state of ruin. 

Pest-House Row contains the almshouses founded 
by George Palyn, citizen and girdler, for six poor 
members ; nearly opposite is another of almshouses^ 
whids rose, in 1616, from the bounty of Edward Ai- 
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leyn^ founder of Dulwich College. Here are ten poor 
men and women. 

St. Luke's Hospital is appropriated for the reception 
of lunatics. The building is of brick and stone. The 
centre and ends project a little^ are carried higher than 
the two parts which connect them together^ and are 
distinguished also by a little more decoration of stone. 
In the front is a broad space, inclosed with a wall, 
which is relieved by a portico in the centre. The en- 
trance is by a flight of steps, under a cover, supported 
by columns. 

This hospital, it will appear, is not only better con- 
structed, but better conducted than some others in the 
metropolis, which have been the merited objects of 
parliamentary investigation, from which it appears 
that though the exposure of the patients at BetUem, 
&c. used to be attended with some abuses, even these 
were less culpable than others which have been since 
detected and exposed. 

At the corner of the City Road, where it is crossed 
by Old-Street, is situated The City of London 
In Hospital. This building consists of a centre and 
two wings, the latter projecting a little from the main 
building. In the front of the centre is a very neat but 
plain pediment, and in this part of the building a 
chapel, the top of which is crowned with a light open 
turret, terminated by a vane. 

Old-Street-Road was formerly part of a Roman road 
from Colchester, dec. 

To the south of the Lying-In Hospital lies Moorfields. 
The Artillery Ground is a spacious enclosure, which 
has preserved the name it brars from having been the 
place of exercise for th^ Artilkry Company. 

Opposite Bunhill Fields Burial Ground is a very 
handsome chapel, built by the late Rev. Jokn 
in the place of another upon Windmill-Hill, called the 
OldPoundery, having been used as late as 171ft for 
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casting cantioB. It was in this foundery St. Paul’s great 
bell was re-cast. 

Further on in the street formerly called Tabernacle 
Walk, on account of the meeting-house built there by 
the late Rev. George Whitfield^ is a large square build- 
ing without elegance. ' 

At the end of this street, in Old Street Road, is a 
fiimous spring, dedicated to St. Agnee, and from the 
transparency and salubrity of its waters, denominated 
St. Agfiet La Clair, or vulgarised to Anniteed Clear. 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth, it was thus named. 

Font voc. Dame Agnes a Clere,** and had, no doubt, 
beets turned to advantage by the pnests of former times. 
In a Purvey taken of the possessions of the prebendal 
estatq^of Halliwell, alias Finsbury, it is noticed as the 
well called Dame Agnes the Clecre** By the parlia- 
mentary surveys taken in 1650, it is stated to have lam 
on waste land, and to have belonged to Cluirles Stuart, 
late King qf England. 

On the opposite side of the road, at the north end of 
Pitfltdd-Sireet, in Haberdasher’s Walk, is situated 
Atke*s Hospital, vulgarly called The Haberdasher’s 
Alttuhooses. The building, which is of brick and stone, 
is four hundred feet long, with an ambulatory in front 
of MO feet, under a piazza, elevated on stone columns 
of the Tuscan order. In the middle of the structure is 
a chapel adorned with columns, entablature, and pedi- 
ment of the Ionic order, Ond under the pediment is a 
niche, with a statue of the founder, ki his livery gown, 
and under him a Latin inscription ; 4nd, on the other 
side, is another in EnglMi. The chapel here is opened 
to the public on Sundays, kc. ibr Divine ‘Service. 

Old^Street continue to the Lbndon Prentice, a 
publio-house Which has' borne that sign many yea^, 
sepreitating a youth thAisting his arms down the 
throaU of two Hons. 

Opposite to this is The' Cartain Road, so named 
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Grom one of the oldest tbeatrei in London, having for 
its original sign a striped curtain. tRichard Xarltton# 
<me of Queen Elizabeth’s twelve .players, exhibitni 
bene, as did also Richard Burbage* Ben Jonson, iUk 
The performers here were styled the •• Prinee’e servant# 
till t^ accession of Charles the First to the crown* 
when it diminished to a place for prize-Aghters*-— Its 
site is uncertain. 

. Facing the end of Old-Street Road, at the north end 
of the street called Shoreditch, is situated the parish 
church of St, Leonard, S^terediteh, built in 1735,* upon 
the site of the ancient ebuech of that name. A doiiUo 
flight of steps leads to a portico of the angular kind, 
supported by four Doric criumns, and bearing an angular 
pediment, llie body of the building is plain, butideU 
enlightened, and the steeple tclegant, and lofty. 

The tower, at a proper bright, has a series of laait 
columns, with sGiwlk on their. Catablatipre* which form 
the base of aa many Corinthian cohimos on pedestah^ 
and support a dome, on whose entaUature rests the 
spire, standing upon four balls, which give k an adir 
ditional air of hghtness*. The totver contaii^ tea good 
bells* The painted windows in this churdh are red 
embeHishineiits. f , i 

, In Hdfywcll Lane^ on, the weslom side of tins street, 
anciently stood the priory for Benedictine nun^fotmdad 
by Robert Fitzgdmn in the time of Bicbaed Ae FitnU 
and after many reparations, re-edified by Bie Thomao 
Lovelh. Knightof the Garter, in tbc' reign of Helify 
tbeYlIth, who was buried in.aobapel ben^ eieot^ 
at bis own expence. In commenioratloahf >o groat a 
henefliOtor* thofoUoWing lines were palnled on most 
of tbe windowoH 

« Aft me 

" Bng fisrOkf md'ef Sir TMm Imril." 
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Shoredtich is supposed to have derived its name from 
Sir John Sardig, the lord of the manor in the reign 
of Edward the Third, and not from the idle story of 
Jhne Shore dying for want in the reign of Richard the 
Third. Against this notion the testimony of Sir Thomas 
More, who lived in the reign of Henry the Eighth, is 
a sufficient objection. Speaking of this once-celebrated 
beauty, he says, ** Proper she was and fair ; nothing 
in her body that you would have changed ; but you 
would have wished her somewhat higher. Thus say 
they who knew her in her youth. Albeit some that 
now see her (for she yet liveth,) deem her never to 
have been well-visaged; for now she is old, lean, 
withered, and dried up ; nothing left but rivalled skin 
and hard bone.’^ 

Sir John de Sordig wasambassador from Edward the 
Third to the Pope, and was buried in Hackney Church. 

A little to thi^ west of Holywell Lane, where Chapel- 
Street and others now stand, was anciently the spring 
or well which gave name to the whole lib^y, as well 
as to the priory just noticed ; the whole probably 
originating in some healing qualities ascribed to the 
waters in these tiroes of ignorance and pious fraud. 
This spot, either in consequence of the great plague, 
or the great fire, afterwards became elevated into a 
mount, which being levelled in 1777, was built upon, 
u beforenientioned, and now contains a chapel and a 
burial ground. 

^Returning again to the eastward, we come io Norion 
Palgaie, probably derived from being the gate of the 
northom /old,»without Bbhopsgate. 

Spiial Fielde being comparatively a new neighbour- 
hood, here are few, or rather scarcely any vestiges 
of antiquity, though PafemoiWr-JBow probably de- 
rived its name from some hsuses where rosaries 
rriicts, 8cc. wait soldtotlmdevoteigof iihoseda^ on 
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their walks to St. Mary's Spilal, orwhe monaslery of 
Holywell. We also read, thal w»r this spot Id Pater- 
noster-Kow, Richard Tarleton, the famous player at 
the Curtain Theatre, kept an ordinary in these pleasant 
ields." 

The once celebrated herbalist Nicholas Culpepper, 
was also an inhabitant of Spitalfieids. He died in 
1654« in a house he occupied then in the fields, but 
now a public-house at the corner of Red Lion Court, 
in Red Lion Street, and which, though it has under- 
gone several repairs, still exhibits the appearance of a 
part of Old London. 

Chrut^Church, Spita^elds, was begun in 1723, as one 
of Queen Anne's fifty new churches, and finished in 
1729. It is situated on the south side of Church- 
Street, and at its western extremity, its principal en- 
trance facing Union-Street. 

This is a stately edifice, built of stone, the height of 
the roof forty-one feet, and of the steeple 234. To the 
Doric portico there is a handsome ascent by a flight of 
steps. The steeple contains twelve bells, and excellent 
chimes, which perform four times a day. Sir Robert 
Lidbroke's monument in this church, is a beautiful 
specimen of Mr. Flaxman's abilities. 

The tower has arched windows and niches, and on 
its diminishing for the steeple, is supported by the 
heads of the under comers, which form a kind of but- 
taesses*, from this part rises the base of the spire, with 
an arcade. Its corners are in the same manner sup- 
ported with a sort of pyramidal buttresses, ending in 
a point ; the spire terminates with a vase and fane. 

, The hamlet of Bethnal Green, a^oining Spitalfieids 
and Shoreditch, formerly* belong to Stepneyi On 
^Mhnal-Oreenj once a very pleasant spot, vruiuhtOh 
cihlit house eded JfiisAop Bonner^s Pahee; hot dioogli 
ilM4p uul' inwr dhal Bqianer reuided hen, there is no ' 

T 
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(dojifbt that this j^as originally a part of a manor be- 
longing to the ])isbops of London. 

Near the north-east Curner of Hare-Street« Spital- 
fields, stands the parish church of &. Matthew^ Bethnal* 
Green, erected in 1740, a neat brick edifice, quoined 
and cope^ with freestone. The tower, which is not 
high, is of the same materials. 

Aldgate-Houee, which stood on the east side of 
Bethnal-Green, built by Sir John Gooldsborough, in 
1643, was a noble old mansion ; and being decorated 
by its owner, in 1760, with the remains of the city* 
gates, and particularly the roost valuable parts of Aid- 
gate, consisting of Roman, Runic, Saxon, Norman, 
l)aniBb, and English bricks, bass-relievos and sculp- 
tures, it obtained the name of Aliigaie-Houte, This 
house has since been pulled down to give place to a 
dissenting place of worship, and several new houses. 

Returning to Brick^Lane, Spital-Fields, and passing 
the house of the Court of Requests belonging to the 
Tower Hamlets, we arrive at the high road, and the 
parish church of St, Mary, Whitechapel* This buildiqg, 
erected in 1673, is nearly square, and is separated into 
thtiee aisles by four round and four square piUars. ./The 
centre intercolumnialion on each side fprms a largo.arfifa|l 
aimilar to those of transepts, nearly plain ; this inter- 
sects that of the nave ; two others on the sides inclose 
diminutive Venetian ^celestory windows; pilasters OQ 
the north and south walls support the entablatures at 
the pillars, between whiqh are large Venetian windows^ 
The galleries do not interfere with>the pillars; thatfiw* 
the organ is .reipcrkably handsome, and 'bas a rich 
carving OA tbef|Nint| of David playing on tbe hifp, 
anrmunddd by mqsicalmsifuments and fruit in 

Af cpiapwMiifMilMifr.if# 

Com in thU pariiii. 
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Ott tte 1011th fide of tbeijtifd 4 ledd WhiMktfei 
Maunip raised by ordek* of the Pirliaiielll that opposed 
Cbottaihe First. WkUiiafeir srearaptst^thismoaiit 
hu been levdled, end the spotis now covered with good 
hoilsesi called M^umt Place. 

Nearly adjoining is one of the most dntingolibedl 
charitable foundations of any in England, ne Ltmdon, 
*BotpMl. This edifice isnei^y constructed of hrudL*-^ 
plain, yet elegdnt; consisUngof one extended fronl) 
without either wings or inner<^couTts ; the whole iaseeii 
at one view. To the middle door b an ascent, by a 
llight of steps ; and over this a very Urge anguUr pedi- 
ment extends, and within it is a dial. A^ve the ground* 
floor extend two series of oash windows, each oonsiating 
of twenty-three. The number of windows and the 
length of the building, give the whole an air of dignity. 
The turnpike Ot Mde End terminates the boundarka 
of the metropolb* towards Essex. » \ 

At the bottom of Cannon Road is the parish ebundh 
of St. Oeorgeinike Baa. This massy structure, finisMl 
albout the year 1733, b erected in a very singular tasted 
by Nawksikaoor and Gibbs. The floor is rabed ataoBm 
aiAerable way aboveihe UVel of the ground ; theascenfc 
to the ptiheipal door b by a doable fligbt^of steps, enfc 
with a sweep, and defended by a low wall of the samo: 
thm. Over the body of the eburOh there tie JUur 
taraets, and one on the tower; theUtterin theihanner 
dfn' fortification. With n stafT on the top, for aa ooca-' 
•Umil flag. The interior is of the Doric ^order, oom*. 
ttining tWo pilUrsoneachskU, amaby idtercnininnia* 
tion, and semi-oval arch, Crossed by « rich han A I Tta* 
can and west nnds ar^ supported by strong iqaave* 
pOkh; and entabUltatre; th&o. With tUeU pUaikaiv 
flWim‘ihnf^sinair<qfi<fes»' b^ Wbkb ltd ni^ tdr^ 
Miaxo^ east hnil west. Tbe'ekir b weebditdralef^ 
pMSaj of Amt h Oc €Mkh 

dwHUdii 
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Near the end of Rosemary-Lane^ at the extremity of 
this parish^ is WeUclese^Square, the {irineipal ornament 
of which is the DanM Chwth, situated in the centre ; 
the corners are faced with rustic. The windows, large 
and well-proportioned, are cased with stone, with a 
cherub’s head at the top of the arch ; and the* roof is 
concealed by a blocking course. The architect of this 
edifice, built at the expense of Christian the Fifth, King of 
Denmark, in 1696, was Caiits Gabriel Cibber, who also 
erected a monument here to his wife, Jane, mother of 
Colley Cibber, the famous dramatist This church 
was visited in 1768, by Christian the Seventh, King of 
Denmark, whilst he remained in this country. 

* On a line with this square, but farther to the east, is 
Princee-Square, containing The Swedes^ Church, a hand- 
some huilding, the corners wrought in a plain, bold 
rustic, and the body divided into a central part, project- 
ing forwarder than the rest, and two sides. The central 
part has two tall windows, terminated by a pediment 
with an oval window in the midst ; but in the sides 
there is only a compartment below, with a circular 
window above. The tower Is crowned with a turret 
and a dome, and from the latter rises a hall, supporting 
the vane, in the form of a rampant lion. In lie vestry 
are several portraits of eminent persons. 

' Eaine'i Hospital is situated in Fowden Fields, and H 
a very handsome edifice. Here forty-eight girls are 
supported with all the necessaries of life, and qualified 
fee service. On the first of May« every year, two annual 
prixesof 106/. oach are drawn for by six of the most 
deserving young women of the age of twenty4wo or 
upwards, who have boei educated in Mr. RahMs’a 
charity ^chook ; and the fiirtbar sum of five pounds dar 
adinner in the great room a( Iho sch^l-hqme, 
new-married cou]^ the trusleefi twltors, dco« She 
husbands must be of j0i Bhghuidh .'filld in« 

iMUtanto of fit Oeosge*s in the Ba^p St 8M 
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or St. JohOf Wapping:. The boys educated here bad 
an apprentice fee of 3/. which has aince been increased; ’ 

Aborning to St. (George's pariah is that of St. Paul^9, 
Shadwell, derived from a copious spring of water, sup- 
posed to be dedicated to St. Chad, issuing through the 
base of the churchyard wall. The church presents but 
a mean appearance, and the tower, which contains six' 
bells, is carried up without ornament. The interior ia 
obscured by galleries, which were gaudily ornamented 
with gold. This building, at present, is fast approaching 
to a state of dilapidation, so that proposals have been 
offered by the churchwardens to architects and sur- 
veyors for rebuilding it entirely. 

The parish of Wapping consists of very narrow streets. 
The church of St, John, Wapping, stands on the north 
side of the street, called Wapping High-Street. It is 
built entirely of brick, and consists of a plain body, 
with a tower and dome, surmounted by a vane. 

To form the London Docks, great part of the parish 
of Wapping has been excavated ; and these excavations- 
extend along the Thames almost to Ratcliff Highway, 
and are enclosed by a wall of brick, lined with ware- 
houses. St. George’s Dock covers the space from Vir- 
ginia-Street almost to Old Gravel-lAne in one direction, 
and is capable of holdii^ 500 ships, with room for 
shifting. 

Another, called Shadwell Dock, adjoining, will hold 
about fifty ships ; and the entrance to both is by three 
basonsj capable of containing an immense quantity of 
small Graft. The inlets from the Thames into the basons 
is at the Old Hermitage Dock, Old Wapping Dock, and 
Old Shadwell Dock. The foundation of the entrance 
bason to these was laid on the 26th of June 1802, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the Srst stone 
of a tobacco warehouse. Since the conclusion of the 
late peace with France^ this busy scene has uijdergone 
a considerable change. 



SIB man* tmouoH iahdom. 

lie Rtjfobf Theatre, new Welldoie*Sqium!, after 
tarioui Ipng iutervaliof nupeniion and diutting«np, 
has been recently <^iaied under the new name of !I%e 
Saet London Theatre, or the late Royalty, for the per* 
fotmance of light pieces, burlettes, equestrian feats, &c. 
Haring concluded our perambulations in this part of 
the metropolis, we now proceed by London Bridge tb 
the south side of the Metn^ioiis. 
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WALK. I. 

From the foot of Landon-Bridge, down Tool^^Streei^t& 
Horselydown and Bermondsey; return thnmgh Ber» 
mmdsey^&treet to the Mate, and iy St. Thomai^i 
Hospital to High-Street; thence through St. Sdmoui*$ 
Church-Yard to Montague-Close, Bankside, Borou^ 
Market, and Blackman-I^reet, to the CbelM, St. 
Qeorge^s Fields. 

THE Borough of Southwark extends southward from 
Lotidon-Bridge to Newington-^to the sodth^wesl, si* 
most to Lambeth— <and to Roiherhithe in the EM ; 
it odntains the parishes of Sc# Olave, St Sarionr^ St. 
Jolttii St. Thomasi and St Gebrge. The principal 
streets in it are« the Borough, or High-Street, -Black- 
man-Stiik, Long-Lane, Kenl-Sitreet, Tooiejr, or St, 
Olafe’s-Street, and BennotHlsey> cornlptly called BiN 
nahy-Street. 

We commence our survey at St. Olave^s, or Toekj- 
Street which is very long, and, in generri, very dirty, 
owing to the number of carts comnnually passing WWh 
goods ficm the difilaent wharfs on the sendt ride cf 
thdlliaases. 

^ Before ww enter Tooley-Strect, looking northtmd 
over the bridge, agrand entrance to the city prei^ 
jThe^BnetneepIoorSt. Magnm,llibMiAmineiML 
dm rise of FUh-SueouHiih Rriuno^^^MB, 
WdbB^s CroeWUUbe^ idd a nnflfter^^ftMsiisdf 
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towen in the back ground* form an assemblage very 
striking and magnificent. 

At a small distance from London-Bridge, on the 
north side of the street* is the Church cf St, Olave, built 
upon the site of an old one* and finished in 1739. It 
consists of a plain body, strengthened with rustic 
quoins ; the windows are placed in three series — the 
lowest upright, but very broad — the upper circular and 
semi-circular. The tower* containing eight bells* con- 
sists of three stages* the uppermost greatly diminished ; 
in this stage is the clock* and in those below* large win- 
dows. The interior is very grand* and in the west 
gallery is a good organ. Stow mentions* " that there 
hid been a great house* built with stone* over against 
this church* on the south side of the street* with arched 
gates* which pertained to the Prior of Lewes, in Sussex.** 
Eastward from this church is a quay* built in 1330* by 
Isabel* widow to Ilamond Goodcheape ; adtjoining to 
which was a great house* of stone and timber* belonging 
to the Abbots of Su Augustine* Canterbury* one of 
* the finest built houses on that side of the river* ovef 
against the city. This structure was held of the Earls 
of Warren and Surrey. St. Olaoe*s Free School is 
called the Free-School of Queen Elizabeth. 

Bridge^House. — This foundation seems to have been 
coeval with London-Bridge* and was appoUlked as a 
store-house of stone* timber* and other materiak for 
its reparation ; it was also a grainery for corn in times 
of necessity* and had ovens to bake bread for the poor. 

Below the Bridge-House* on the banks of the Thames* 
stood the Abbot qf Battle* s Inn, The walks and gar- 
dens belonging to this Abbot* on the other side of the 
way* before the gate of that bouse* were called 
Jfasc. Bauk-Bridge was named from being aiiiMiad 
on^tbe ground* and over a water-course fiowiag^oot of 
the Thames* bdonging to . JBkrr/s SThk 'place is 

now ; and here anoiMaive aod use- 

fill improvement might be fanned^ by openiag.tlie bad 
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n^xt the Thames, and coDvertiog the whqk breadth of 
the street to stairs, by which commerce might be more 
easily and quickly conveyed from the New Custom- 
House to all parts of the Borough. 

Fartlier to the east is Boraley~down, corrupted from 
Horse down, having been originally a grazing-ground 
for horses. Here is the parish church of St, John the 
Evangeliit, finished in the year 173^, as one of the fifty 
new ones. The body has two ranges of windows, with 
a Venetian one in the centre. The tower rises square, 
with a balustrade on the top, from whence a spire rises 
in form of a Corinthian pillar, well wrought, and very 
properly diminished. In the tower are ten good bells, 
and the interior is handsomely and neatly ornamented. 

Returning westward, we arrive at Bermondaty-Street, 
at the south end of which was a priory, dedicated to 
St. Saviour, founded by Alwine Child, a citizen of Lon- 
don, in 1081. In 1094 William Rufus endowed it with 
the manor of Bermond'a Eye, an ancient demesne of the 
crown : among the lands and tenements belonging to it 
were Camberwell, Rotberbithe, the bide of Southwark, 
Dulwich, WaddoD, and Reyham, with their appurte- 
nances. Having other considerable grants, after the 
dissolution, it was valued at 474^. 14f. 4d. and was 
granted by Henry the Eigbib to Sir Thomas Pope, 
who pulled down the church, and built a large bouse 
upon the site ; afterwards becoming the possefsion and 
rmidence of the Earls of Sussex, they were obliged to 
build a place for public worship, upon, or near the site 
of the present parish church ^ St, Mary Magdaktu 
Thia was built, in 1680, at the ifbarge of the parish, 
and h a plain structpire, covered with stucco, seveinty- 
six feet long, and sixty-one in breadth. The Whole of 
the yeroains of the priory, a little to the south of the 
church, as to any external vestiges of them, arq ob- 
literated since tbenew 

Smartly and wbkMB frcscpted^an truly; 
veii|pdi>le. 
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" M BennoiidMy<4Sltraet wRtlfttdy N very old inn, calkd 
CkrtflopArr’f /im, dn which wag d rode emblem, in 
atdcco, of Se. Christopher. Chfistt^her^s, vulgarly Chi- 
ciJix-Lane, leads to ^ovj*$^Pield$. Through the Maae 
hdbre-mentioned, there is an avenue to St. Thomas^s- 
Street, in which is situated Guy’s Hospital, We pan 
to this building through a noble iron gate, hung on 
handsome piers, which open into a square. In the 
centre is a brazen statue of the founder, in his livery- 
gown, very well executed, and in the front of the 
pedestal this inscription : 

** Thomas Guy, soLe Foundbe of this Hospital 
IN Bit LIFE TIME, A. D. MDCCXXI.*' 

On the west side Is a representation, in relievo^ of the 
parable of the good Samaritan ; on the south, Mr. Guy^s 
arms, and on the east, Jesus Christ healing the impotent 
man. 

The superstructure of this hospital contains three 
stories, besides garrets, divided into twelve wards, in 
which are four hundred and thirty •five beds ; and the 
wiible building is so well planned and executed that it 
does honour to the architect, and affords every desirable 
accommodation to the patients and those that attend 
them. 

On the south side of St. Thomas’s-Street is situated 
the Iparish church of St. Thomas, rebuilt in 1702. This 
Ssbtic is plain, constructed with brick, and enlightened 
by a sibgle series of laige windows; the comers ard 
S t reng th e ne d and adbrned with riistic, aiid the td#er 
crotmed with a blocking course of attic,^ liuidad df ki 
bdustrade. The principid door fakS a cornice, supffioMbft 
by scrolls, with a circular pedktient: theinslie^lsllkMk 
soide and spacious. 

si. Ttoma^s 0o^pftok.-^Thls was' a very wMe' and 
cha^y, fbundad fait thWvaoeptloir df dlii nh- 
oessitotts sick ai^ wounded, as early as the yciir IBIS, 
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by.Peterde Bupibns, Bishop of Winchoitor. In 155l« 
it was granted, by Edsrard the Sixths fo the May^, 
GominonaUty, and Citizens of London, who repair^ 
and enlarged it; but in 1699, being^old aend in want of 
great repairs, the governors set on fool a Voluntaiy snb- 
aoription, and the building was begun upon a still larger 
plan, and erected at different times by the assistance 
of various benefactors, till it was entirdy completed, 
and consists, in the whole, of three qoadranglib' or 
square courts. 

Next the Borough High«Stieet is a handsome pair of 
large iron gates and stone piers ; on each of which is a 
statue, representing one of the patients. The square 
court within is encompassed on three sides with a 
colonade, and benches next the wall. 

The centre of the principal front isof stone. On the 
top is a clock, under a small circular pediment, and 
beneath a niche> containing a statue of Edward tba 
Sixth, with a sceptre in hts right hand, and the cbarMl^ 
in his left Lower, in niches on each side, is a nlin 
with a crutch, and a sick woman; and under theni a 
man with a wooden leg» anda woman with her arm in 
a lUag, under which is the following inscriptioD : ' 

** King Edward the Sbttb, of pious memory, in the 
year of our Lord, ISH, founded and endowed' this 
Hospital of St. Thmnas4he Apostle, together with' iit 
Hospitals' of Christ' and BH4o#eH, in* London.*' 

The second court is by ikr the most degint The 
Chapel iff on the norlh side, adorhed withMIj^pildrteri 
of theCormthian offlenpliitod on hij^pedeglili,dhiibh 
ite SriHn tho ground. TOe ftonti of the wM* above 
the plazaas ait omanmti,* with hkndiome Iknic pUik- 
tcKk- The centre of this ooun eoutaihi a good hfiis 
mmueof Bdirnrd thbSkdh^ 
awABiiglUi 

Tlmemiiun Iff auiraiaded^^ Thkim 
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court contains a statue of Sir Robert Clayton, Lor^ 
Mayor of London, a liberal benefactor to the hospital/ 
with a long inscription. This hospital contains nineteen 
wards and four hundred and seventy beds. 

At the north end of the High-Street, formerly called 
Long Southwark, is a narrow passage called Pepper 
Alley, a plying-place for watermen, through which is 
an avenue to Saviour^a Close, commonly called 
Monttigue Close, from having been the residence of 
the Lords Montague and Monteagle : the latter was the 
nobleman who, by the means of a letter being sent to 
him, to warn him of the danger of the gunpowder 
plot, was the cause of its discovery. 

Crossing St. Saviour* s Dock we arrive upon the site 
of the ruins of Winchester House, supposed to have 
been built about 1107, by William Gifibrd, Bishop of 
Winchester. It was certainly the residence of those 
prelates during their attendance in pariiament; and 
before it fell into decay, was one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the city or suburbs of London. This palace, 
with the other buildings belonging to it, occupied in 
front most of the Bank Side, now called Oink Street, 
and had an open view of that part of the Thames long: 
since choked up with wharfs and warehouses. This 
Episcopal Palace, according to the old plans of London, 
appears to have formed two courts, with a number of 
offices, &c. The south side was bounded by beautiful 
gardens, statues, fountains, dec. and a spacious park; 
the east by the monastery of St. Saviour, and the west 
by the Paris garden. 

The venerable remains of Winchester House were 
laid open to public view by a fire which oocuraed iar» 
August 1814, and desUroyedn Ijong range of warebousisi 
and magazine^ of corn. After tbii, what is preauaaed) 
to bare been the great ball, exhibited three ooKiouiied* 
entrances ^at the east end, aad grand wQlder window^ 
in thejgphle, terminiatii^^ wpll.^ai tl^ 
ve^ curious and uncoi|iiiion> #mm ks scsientifie.’Coin-' 
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mixture of triangular compartments. The tracery of 
this rare window is intricate, and the centre of the 
circle peculiarly beautiful; its diameter twelve feet. 
It was probably as old as Edward the First A pier 
was seen at the north-east angle of the wall, and part 
of a connecting arch. The range of windows in the 
smith wall were nearly entire ; the arches mostly of a 
flat character, and had but few mouldings, though two 
doors on the lower story were very elegant. Most of 
these remains were built in on the restoration of the 
warehouses, or destroyed. However, a good view of 
them is preserved in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December 1614, and in Wilkinson’s Londina lUustrata. 

What is now denominated Banknde was formerly a 
range of dwellings, licensed by the Bishops of Win- 
chester, for the repair of incontinent men to the like 
women.” These houses were distinguished by signs, 
and were under legal rules and regulations till the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, when they were put down by 
the King’s commandment, proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet. 

Formerly there was a chapel for these women who 
became penitents, which is alluded to in an old black 
letter book, printed by Wynkyn de Woorde. 

And M lor this old flact Uie woDcfass hoir. 

That wiU not bavc it csUod the Sitws for 
Bat noketh it Strawberry BonS, 

And there it yet a chapel, mto, 
or which they all pardon have. 

The Saint is of loiae tio thanhs. 

- . * 

On die diipenim of dtete^wemes, in Benrj uw 
Siglhdi*. leign, the mmi ballad makes die ftOowiBg 

Thti. CHM MMb a iriad imf VUnheitn', 
that Umr ihiM awwa era; IM 
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!■ ihtmj «■ I ivlll JOB toll, 

None Bl 81. KAtberin’t itndi »*groaiid, 

Aod niBOj irare in Holboome foond. 

Some at St. Ojlct 1 trom ; 

Alio in Atc Marj Allj, and at Wettnioiter, 

And fome ia Sboredjehe drew thither 
With great lamentacjon. 

Adjoining to Winchester House, to the south, stood 
BockeOer Home, the residence of the bishops of that 
see. In Stowh tioae it was deserted, and was much 
out of repair. It was afterwards divided into small and 
mean dwellings, and has left no remembrance on the 
spot, the name of Rocheeter^Sireei excepted. 

The Ciink wasa prison for such as should •• brabble, 
flay, or break thepeaceon the said bank.^' Thebisht^ 
of Winchester's stewaid tried pleas of debt, damages 
or trespass in the Clink Liberty, for any sum ; and this 
prison was long complained of as a filthy noisome 
dungeon. 

A hide to the eastward stands the parish church of 
St. Maty Overy, or St. Saviour, founded long before 
WHIiara the Cenqueroir, by a maiden named Mmy; 
being a house of sisters, to whom she gave the profits 
of a ferry across the Thames to and firom London, 
there being then no bridge. This bouse was after- 
wards converted into a college of priests, by another 
lady named'^fitpirAm ; and in 1106, was formed into a 
priory of canons regulkr„ by^ WllTiam Pont de TArch, 
and William IVAuncy^ knights and Normans, when 
William Oiflbrd, JQUiiap^of Winohesteiv bailt the body 
of the church. King Henry the First, by charter, gare 
thomthaohusabaf'Stt Margaret ontiibe HHli'wMclrwas 
oanfirmod by KingStepbem Petfirde la»Rimh ft ita i d l 
a large chapel, dedicated to fit Mary M agda hl b tm 
tkechucch of St Mary, which chapel was aflerwaidi 
usodaa the patUHd^firefi fta the nd gMA fifli^ iiw 
h a Wj i mi s, SL 
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14iQ0f to which John Gowor, poeW was a great 
benefac^r. In 1539j the priory was sarrcndcied to 
Henry the Eighth ; after wbiieh the inhabitants pur^ 
chased it, and the chapel of St Mary Magdalen was 
added on the south side to^eplarge it for the wotomi- 
sppdation of a numerous parish. The church is a noUe 
fabric, built with three aisles, running from east to 
west, and a cross aisle, after the manner of a catbedcaL 
It is in the Gothic style ; the roof of the body and the 
chancel is supported by twenty -six pillars, and that of 
our Lady, or New Chapel, (now used for the Bishopfs 
Court,) with six smaller pillars ; and that of the former 
church of SL Mary Magdalen On the south side, by six 
pillars like the last. The galleries in the walls of thO 
choir are adorned with pillars and arches, similar to 
Westminster Abbey. The tower, containing t welre fine- 
toned bells^ is built upon four very strong pillars ; ovier 
^he meeting of the middle aisle with the crott aisle, at 
the four angles of the tower, are pinnacles of stones witl^ 
crockets, and the walls of the cterch are of brick and 
bpulder. This building underwent a substantial repara^ 
tion in 1703. Its length, from the altar to the iron gate, 
is 126 feet, from that gate to tha west end of the chdrek 
71, and from the altar to the east end of the New Ohapek 
72; the whole length 26ftieet» and the whole breadth 54. 

The monuments in this church are numerous and 
well worth inspection, particularly that of GOwer, the 
poet ; but the inscriptions are mostly cloathed in the 
quaint and homefy phrase of former tion^. ' ‘ In the 
south side of the churchyard b ^ School, 

founded at the charge and ad- 

joining 

Dorothy Applebes^ fist^lidrtgr poor boys; 

GUbe AUejf is so named from the theatre called ^ 
OUhe^iSM flooriibfld iiid'fiad a Bchnce that 

y«ar «Msr tim Vlfi glinliid by James 
to ShidmqpisdMjr ItWdttr^ litckiiidhigs and 
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CondelL to act plays, not only at their usual place, 
the Globe, but in any other part of the kin^om, 
during His Majesty's pleasure. 

Near the Globe was The Bear or ParU Garden for 
baiting of bears, horses, &c. To this place our cele- 
brated Queen Elizabeth caused the French ambassadors 
to be taken for their diversion in these bloody spec- 
tacles ! 

Bear-baiting was reckoned among the usual sights 
of London for strangers, it is mentioned where a party 
went ** abroad with the hostesse to see sights ; Cheap- 
aide, the Exchange, Westminster, and London Bridge, 
trode the top of Powles vnder their feet, beene at 
Beare-garden, seene a play, and had a tauem banquet," 
&c. 

However, when the Puritans ruled, they considered, 
that from the statesmen to the canaille, roust to the 
conventicle; bear-baiting ceased under the general 
prohibition ; and as the land belonged to the Crown, 
it was sold in January 1647, for 1789/. 15s. The 
Puritans left no other amusement for general par- 
ticipation than the diversions of the field, which, pro- 
bably, they had not a sufficient length of reign to devise 
the means of stopping. Edmund Gayton describes 
the effect of their mandate in the following lines : 

Hire if good sport, as all oor gentry know. 

The only recreation left us now ; 

For plays are down, unless the puppet play. 

Sir William's lost, both Oyle and Opera ; 

The noble cock-fight done, the harmleu bean. 

Are more than ring'd by th* nose or by the ean: 

We are serions people grown, and full nfeare^ 

As melanebely as cats, as ginm as hams. 

Tbe divenioa of betr-bi^i,g -vn eonmMoiy, 
coeded by Mine aor^ befitting wob w ediibiinn. 
Alleyn cenduded: «n adjeertiMMott wiA telliiit tbe 
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public^ ** for their better content^ (they) shall have 
pleasant sport with the horse and ape, and whipping 
of the blind bear.” 

On the west side of the Borough-Market is Dead- 
fnan*s~Placc, containing an Hospital or College, founded 
by Thomas (]ure, Esq. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It contains sixteen apartments, for as many poor men 
and women of St. Saviour’s parish, each of whom has 
twenty pence per week. 

Passing to the Borough High-Street we come to Si. 
Margaret* s-HilL Here is erected a handsome Town- 
hall, on the site of the former church of that name, in 
which the Sessions for the Borough have long been held. 

On the opposite side of High-Street, is the Tabard, 
(corrupted to Talbot) Inn, originally the residence of the 
Abbots of Hyde, near Winchester, when they attended 
the parliament. This inn was also the place of ren- 
dezvous for the pilgrims on their pious joumies to 
Canterbury, to visit the Shrine qf Tfiomas a Bechet, as 
described by Chaucer. 

The highway from St. Margaret’s Hill to Newington 
Causeway, is called Blackman- Street, on the east side 
of which is the Marshahea, which is both a court of 
law and a prison. 

On the same side of the street is the parish church 
of St. George the Martyr ; that which formerly stood 
here, was of ancient foundation, and pertained to the 
priory of Bermondsey. The present ediBce has an 
ascent by a flight of steps, defended by plain iron rails. 
The door-case of the Ionic order, has a circular pedi- 
ment, ornamented with the heads of cherubim in 
clouds ; and the front, to t^e height of the roof, on each 
side of the pediment, is adorned with a balustrade and 
vases. From this part the tower rises plain, strength- 
ened with rustic quoins, with vases on the comers of it. 
From hence a series of Ionic columns support the base 
of the spire, which has ribs on the angles. The top is 
u 
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crowned with a ball and a vane. The inside of this 
church is handsomely decorated, and in the old church 
the unhallowed reihains of the crueh Bishop Bonner 
were deposited. He had been confined many years 
in the Marshalsea, where be died miserably and un- 
lamented. The assemblage of ruinous old houses 
opposite St. George^s Church, now called The Mint, 
stands on the site of the magnificent mansion built by 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflblk, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. In process of time, a mint being 
established here for the King's use, the cottages and 
houses that rose on the site of this great house, after 
its demolition, obtained the name of the Mint, A few 
streets on this spot, and one or two in Spitalfields, 
are the whole that remain unpaved with flag-stones, 
&c. within the limits of the city, and its suburbs. 

The Mint continued for many years an asylum for 
fraudulent debtors, and persons who took refuge here 
with their effects, and set their creditors at defiance ; 
but this, with similar privileges, were entirely sup- 
pressed by parliament in the reign of George the First. 
The place, however, still remains one of the dirtiest 
and most inconvenient in Southwark. 

In Union-Street, northward of the Mint, is Untois- 
Hall^ a very handsome structure, used as a police 
office. AcUoining to this is the Surrey Dispensary, 
for the distribution of medicine among the poorer 
classes. 

At the south-east end of Blackman-Streel, in Hoiae- 
monger-Lane, is the Ntw County Goal, and Home 
qf (Section, for the County of Surrey. These pre- 
mises are extremely spacious ; and here is good room 
for a court-hall, a chapel, offices, &c. adapted to every 
desirable purpose. The situation also is healthy and 
open. T^ place of execution is a temporary scaffidd 
on the top of the lodge, on the north side of it. The 
keeper's bouse is a handsome building on the west side. 
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At the south-west corner of Blackman-Street^ in the 
road to the Obelisk, St. George’s Fields, is situated the 
KingU Bench Prieon, for debtors, and every one sen- 
tenced by the Court of King’s Bench ; but those who 
can purchase the liberties, have the benefit of walking 
through Blackman-Street, a part of the Borough, and 
in St. George’s Fields. This building is surrounded 
by a very high wall. Prisoners in any other gaol may 
remove hither by Habeas Corpus, This prison contains 
at least three hundred rooms : the number of people 
confined here is greater ; and decent accommodations 
are much more expensive than in the Fleet. 


WALK II. 

From the Obelisk, along the east and west sides ttf Great 
Surr^ Road to Black Friars Bridge. RetursL fy t/te 
west side, to the New Cut to Westmimter^^iridge ; 
thence by the Asylum and FreemasoA^s Schoot; 
nottiijg at the Obelisk. " 

St. Gboroe’s Fields anciently occupied A broad 
portion of marsh land, till the embankment of the 
Thames rendered it capable of improvement. That it 
was inhabited by the Romans is evident from some 
remains of tesselated pavements, coins, and boties, 
though it might have been used as an testipa, or 
summer camp; for, eve^ till the seventeenth century, 
Lambeth Marsh was overflowed. These fields now 
form different roads, and, from the Obelisk, open 
commhnications with all the south-east counties, and 
the coasts of France in times of peace. 

The Obelisk was erected in 1771, dikring the 
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mayoralty, and in honour of Brass Crosby, Esq. who 
had been confined in the Tower for the conscientious 
discharge of his magisterial duty. 1^ is a plain but 
neat column, and forms a centre at the division of 
the great south road. The cause of its erection is 
inscribed on -one side, and the other three sides mark 
the distances from Fleet-Street, London-Bridge, and 
Westminster. 

Before we quit this part of Southwark, it may be 
proper to notice, that the following wood engraving 
represents part of the rums of Winchester- House, be- 
fore described. 



The next object of attention, in Great Surrey Road, 
is The Royal Circus, 6rst commenced by subscription, 
and undertaken in favour of Mr. Hughes, a riding- 
master of considerable abilities : being destroyed by 
fire, in 1805, it was afterwards rebuilt in a tasteful and 
ornamental manner, and is at present occupied by Mb. 
Thomas Dibdin, under whose tasteful management 
the whole of the entertainments are conducted with 
elegance and judgment They consist of Burlettas, 
Balleta, Paatomimes, &c. 
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To the northward, on the same side of the street, 
is the Magdalen Hospital, for the reception of penitent 
prostitutes, first projected, in 1758, by Mr. Robert 
Dingley,and kept in Prescot-Street, Goodman^s Fields. 
This hospital consists of four brick buildings, enclosing 
a quadrangle, with a bason in the centre. The chapel 
is an octangular edifice, erected at one of the back 
corners, and is open on Sundays to genteel persons, 
who are expected to pay a trifle in silver upon en- 
trance, for the benefit of the charity. 

The Surrey Institution, in Great Surrey Road, is held 
in the building at first appropriated to the Leverian 
Museum. In common with other establishments of this 
kind, lectures are delivered ; and here are also an ex^ 
tensive Library and Reading rooms ; a Chemical Labo- 
ratory, and Philosophical Apparatus. 

Beyond Stan^ord-Street is situated the parish church 
of Christ Church. The original edifice was erected 
in 1671, and was founded and endowed by Mr. John 
Marshall ; but, in consequ^ce of a very damp founda- 
tion, becoming ruinous, it was again rebuilt of brick, 
in 1737. The steeple consbts of a tower and cupola ; 
the roof is supported by pillars of the Tuscan order, 
and the interior is very neat. On a window, in the 
middle of the altar-piece, are painted the arms of 
England, of the see of Winchester, and of Mr. Mar- 
shal, the founder ; under which are the words, ** John 
Marshall, founder and endower of this church.'^ This 
gentleman also settled sixty pounds per annum upon 
the minister for ever. The eight bells in this steeple 
were given by eight gentlemen of the parish. 

On the eastern side of Great Surrey Road, opposite 
the New Cut, leading to Westminster-Bridge, is a large 
octagon building for the use of Protestants of t^ 
Methodist persuasion, called Surrey Chapel The 
emetion of this place of religious worship was in con- 
sequence of the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Rowland 
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HiW, an eccentric, but highly respectable character. 
This structure is capable of holding nearly five thousand 
persons, and is divided into ground seats and a gallery, 
on the east side of which is the organ, behind the 
pulpit and reading desks. The organ, by Elliot, is 
particularly noticed for its sweetness of tone, as well 
as for its extensive powers, which are so great that in 
one of the hymns descriptive of thunder many of the 
audience have fainted. It contains the following stops. 
Great Organ: two open diapasons, stop diapason, 
principal, flute, twelfth, fifteenth, sesqui altra, mixture, 
trumpet, clarion, and comet, with an octave of pedal 
pipes. Swell Organ : open diapason, stop diapason, 
principal trumpet, and comet. 

Whether dissenting places of worship are legally 
liable to pay parish poors^ rates, it is probable will be 
determined with a process which has been long carried 
on against the Rev. Rowland Hill, who has resisted 
the payment on the ground of the Toleration Act in 
behalf of the dissenters in general, to whose privileges 
he deems it inimical. 

The large building at the foot of the bridge, a few 
years since known by the name of the Albion Mills, 
is now converted into several private dwellings. 

On the opposite side of the way is the house and 
offices belonging to the Governor and Company of the 
British Plate Glass Manufactory, incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, in the year 1773. Ibeir extensive 
concern is carried on here, and at their works at 
Ravenhead, in Lancashire. Their stock in hand of 
materials, manufactured and unmanufactured, and 
substantial buildings, freehold and leasehold, in London 
and Lancadiire, taken at a very low estimate, are nearly 
equal in value to double the sum of the whole funded 
capital, which, as limited by the legislatuTe, is cna 
hundred thousand pounds. 

To the south of Christ Church, facing Surrey Cha- 
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pelf is a road, called The New Cut to Westminster 
Bridge ; and some avenues to the right of this lead 
to Broad Wall and Narrow Wall, so called from being 
embankments to restrain the ravages of the tide. Sir 
William Dugdale frequently makes mention of the 
works for securing this part of the river in old times, 
and styles them embankments, or walls, which must 
have been originally raised by the Romans ; '' other- 
wise/’ says Mr. Pennant, " they never could have 
erected the buildings, or roads, of which such vestiges 
have been found on this side of the Thames.’^ 

About 1789, a Manufactory for Patent Shot was 
erected on the Narrow Wall, by Messrs. Watts. " The 
principle of making this shot is to let it fall from a 
great height into the water, that it may cool and harden 
in its passage through the air.” The tower at this 
manufactory is about one hundred and forty feet from 
the ground to the top of the turret, and the shot falls 
about one hundred and twenty-three feet, six inches. 

The site of Cuper's Garden was till lately covered 
by extensive Wine and Vinegar Works. The esta- 
blishment, called The Refuge for the Destitute, near 
Cuper’s Bridge, has been, for some time past, moved 
into Hackney Road, and the Vinegar Works to South 
Lambeth. 

At a short distance from this spot, we come to 
Coade*s Manufactory of Artificial Stone, hardened by 
the vitrifying aid of fire. It is impossible, within our 
limits, to enumerate all the excellent works which 
have been executed at this place : the principal are, 
the celebrated Gothic screen in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, supporting the organ gallery; also the 
Gothic front, and the tfiree statues of lUng Edward, 
Madona and Child, and St George and the Dragon 
on the west front of the chapel ; the arms, &c. of the 
Trinity House on Tower Hill ; the group of statues in 
front of the Pdican Office, Lombard-Street, to. to. 
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The gallery, opened on the Surrey side of Westminster 
Bridge, leading down to the manufactory, contains 
specimens of various works,- models in basso relievo, 
statues, &c. highly gratifying to the curious. 

Opposite Coade’s Gallery, in the Westminster Road, 
is The Royal Amphitheatre, where the late Mr. Astley 
used to exhibit feats of horsemanship. This theatre 
has been twice burnt down ; but the present structure 
in elegant decoration surpasses either of the former, 
and is a favourite place of amusement during the 
summer season, under the conduct of Mr. John Astley. 

^ The Westminster Lying-in^Hospital is a laudable in- 
stitution, not formed merely for the honest matron, who 
can depose her burthen with the consciousness of lawful 
love, but also, fur once only, for those unhappy beings 
who, ill an unguarded moment, were seduced to be aprey 
to villany, deserted by their friends, and exposed to the 
horrid complication of guilt, want, and wretchedness. 

After having passed the Turnpike, we come to The 
Asylum, an excellent charity, owing its rise to the 
humane and judicious plan of the celebrated Sir John 
Fielding, for friendless and deserted girls under twelve 
years of age. Ladies, subscribing specified sums, are 
entitled to be guardians, and to vote by proxy. 

Proceeding eastward, on the north side of the road, 
is The Freemason's Charity School for Female Children, 
where they are admitted from Hve to ten years. 

In the new road from Westminster Bridge to New- 
ington Butts, we come to New Bethlem Hospital , — 
This edifice presents a front truly grand, five hundred 
and eighty feet long, composed of two wings and a 
noble portico, formed by a lofty range of Ionic pillars, 
supporting a handsome pediment, with a tympanum, 
containing, in its centre, the Royal arms of the united 
kingdom. The centre of the building is also crowned 
by a dome, and has a number of appropriate embel- 
lishments. 
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After it had been resolved to take down Old Beth- 
lenii and build a superior edifice in St. George’s Fields, 
a most disgraceful discovery, in consequence of par- 
liamentary investigation, was made of the treat- 
ment of the insane patients. The Committee of the 
House of Commons, on inspecting this building, and 
entering the gallery on the principal floor, observed 
that the w inflows were so high as to prevent the patients 
from looking out; with the unfitness of which they were 
struck, as intelligent persons had stated, that the greatest 
advantage might be derived from the patients having 
opportunities of seeing objects that might amuse them.” 
It was stated by Mr. Upton, the I>eputy Architect, that 
these windows were at first so constructed, but were 
afterwards built up at the lower part, on a suggestion 
that it would be inconvenient to expose the patients to 
the view of the passengers; which inconvenience it is 
conceived might be very easily obviated.” The windows 
in the upper story appear to be properly constructed. 

The Report continues, ” In the sleeping apartments 
the windows are not glazed, which deprives the patients 
generally of a reasonable comfort, and may, in many 
cases, be really injurious. But, what appears to be still 
more important, there are no flues constructed for the 
purpose of conducting warm air through the bouse, ex- 
cept in the lower galleries on the basement story, which 
are proposed to be warmed by steam. This appears to 
be deserving of serious consideration, because it is repre- 
sented that the patients suffer sensibly from cold ; and 
Dr. Munro, the Physician to the Hospital, stated, that it 
had not been thought adviseable to administer medicines 
in the winter, on accotinl of the cold of the bouse. 

In the Infirmary for Female Patients there are only 
three small windows, at a great height, on the northern 
side of the room ; it appeared, therefore, that something 
should be done for ventilation, which might easily be 
accomplished. 
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The construction of the privies appears to be very 
objectionable ; and there is only one in each of the 
upper galleries^ one in the criminal part^ and two in the 
basement story : nor are there any privies or urinals in 
the airing grounds. And it seems doubtful, whether 
the drain passing under the beds, is on such a construc- 
tion as will answer the intended purpose. 

•• There is no room set apart for the reception of the 
dead bodies, which should be provided for. 

** There are eight acres of ground occupied for the Hob - 
pital, including the site of the buildings, the airing- 
grounds, and one acre and a half intended for a kitchen- 
garden ; and there are nearly four acres more adjoining^ 
which it is the intention of the Governors to turn to 
profit, the Act of Parliament restraining them to the 
use of eight. The Committee, however, think it may 
be expedient to submit to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, the propriety of enabling the Governors to devote 
this ground to the general purposes of the Hospital, 
from a conviction of the benefits the patients derive 
from exercise, and, in many cases, from labour. 

** And that the patients may not be entirely deprived 
of these benefits in wet weather, it appears to be de- 
sirable that pent houses should be erected against the 
cross-walls of the airing-grounds, or a sort of covering 
in the middle thereof, like those at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
In the criminal part of the building, the Committee find 
the same objection to the height of the windows, as 
before mentioned, and that no provision whatever is 
made for warming this department, although the warm- 
ing pipes from the basement story are continued to the 
door at which this part is entered ; and it may be use- 
ful, if external doors of iron grating should be provided 
on the basement story.’' 

The Committee further remarked, that in this part 
of the building there is no Infirmary. In consequence 
it was Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
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move the House, That leave be given to bring m a Bill, to 
amend and enforce the Provisions of the Act of the 14th 
George the Third, c. 49, intituled, " An Act for regu- 
lating Mad-houses.'^ 

As a preservation against fire, here are four large 
reservoirs on the top of this building, supplied by an 
engine, and a pump for each distinct gallery. 

Hence to the Obelisk, and to the Kent road# a little 
beyond the Bricklayer’s Arms, concludes this walk. 
Here we notice The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
a handsome brick building, very accurately repre- 
sented in the annexed engraving. Near this spot is 
also the Institution for the Cure of Cancers^ &c. 

Thus having commenced our perambulation of the 
metropolis at the emporium of commerce, we have 
closed this part of our undertaking among the mansions 
of charity. 



soo 
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ot SottlKin. 


WALK I. 

From the Surrey tide of Westminster-Bridge to Stangate 
Street and Lambeth, Vauxhall, VauxhalUBridge, 
South Lambeth, Kenningion, Stockwell, Walcot- Place, 
Newington Butts, Walworth, Camberwell, Dulwich, 
New Cross, Rotherhithe, Sydenham, Deptford, Green^ 
wich, Woolwich, Shooter* s Hill, Erith, The Crays, 
Dartford, Eltham, and Greenhithe. 

LAMBETH has been, for many ag^es, tlie residence 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, as it had been long 
before that of the Bishops of Rochester. The palace 
was originally built in 1189, by Baldwin, metropolitan 
in the time of Richard the First ; in 1292, it was, in a 
great measure, if not wholly, re-built by Boniface. 
That part which is called the Lollard’s Tower, was 
built in the reign of Henry the Fifth, by Henry 
Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury. He was a perse- 
cutor of the followers of Wickliff ; and the tower de- 
rived its name from a room which it contained, appro* 
priated to the imprisonment of the followers of that 
reformer, who were called Lollards. This is a small 
room, twelve feet by nine, planked with elm ; in which 
still remain eight rings and staples, to which these un- 
fortunate people were chained. During the short time 
that Cardinal Pole was Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
built the fine gate of the palace, with a gallery and 
several rooms a4joining at the east end. The library 
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was begun by Archbishop Bancroft « in the reign of J antes 
the First, and carried on by Dr. Juxon, the archbishop at 
the restoration. Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, Archbishop Laud, and many others, contributed to 
it, and at present it contains upwards of 25,000 printed 
books, and numbers of manuscripts; some of which are 
exceedingly valuable and curious. In the great dining 
room are portraits of all the archbishops, from Laud to 
the present time, which form an interesting series of 
the revolutions, in the clerical dress. From the cir- 
cumstance of the present edifice having been built at 
different periods, it possesses very little uniformity; 
but the principal parts are well-proportioned and well- 
enlightened. 

The New Buildings consist of a house on the right 
hand of the first court, built by Archbishops Sancroft 
and Tillotson ; the Great Hall, ninety-three feet by 
thirty-eight, with a Gothic roof, constructed of timber; 
the Guard Chamber, fifly-six feet by twenty-seven and 
a half, is supposed to have been built before the year 
1424 : it is roofed like the hall. The gardens and park 
contain thirteen acres: the late Archbishop Moore, 
besides building an exten#ve brick wall, made a new 
passage for carriages through the park, to the house. 

Carlisle House, near this palace, was the residence 
of the Bishops of Rochester till the sixteenth century ; 
having been a pottery, a tavern, a dancing-house, &c. 
it has been for some years past an academy for young 
gentlemen. 

Norfolk Row stands on the site of a former residence 
of the Dukes of Norfolk.— A palace, belonging to the 
Bishops of Hereford, in Fore-Street, was afterwwis 
converted into a pottery. 

Lambeth Wells, in Lambeth, was a place of entertain^ 
ment, opened on account of its mineral water; but the 
bouse becoming a public nuisance, was duit up, end 
iiltiffiitdy let as a Methodbt meeting-house. 
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A continuation of Lambeth is called Vauxhall Walk, 
leading to Faukes Hall, corruptly called VauxhalL — 
Vauxhall, or Spring Gardeui, appear to have been a 
place of common resort, as early as 1713, as the Spec- 
tator, in No. 383, has introduce his favourite charac- 
ter, Sir Roger De Coverley, accompanying him in a 
voyage from Temple Stairs to this place. These exten- 
sive gardens contain a variety of walks, illuminated with 
coloured lamps, and terminated by beautiful trans- 
parent paintings. Opposite the west door is a magni- 
ficent Gothic orchestra, and on the left, an elegant 
rotunda, in which the band perform, in rainy or cold 
weather. At ten o’clock, a bell announces the opening 
of a cascade, with the representation of a water-mill, a 
mail coach, isce. Fireworks of a most brilliant descrip- 
tion are also among the attractions of this charming 
place. 

In numerous recesses or pavillions, parties are accom- 
modated with suppers and other refreshments, charged 
according to a hill of fare. 

The respective boxes and apartments are adorned with 
a vast number of paintings, many of which are executed 
in the best style of their respective theatres. The labours 
of Hogarth and Hayman are the most conspicuous. 

On a pedestal, under the arch of a grand portico, of 
the Doric order, is a fine marble statue of Handel, in 
the character of Orpheus playing on his lyre, done by 
the celebrated M. Roubiliac. 

The number of persons who are employed in the 
gardens, during the season, is said to amount to four 
hundred ; ninety-six of whom are musicians and sin|^rs; 
the rest are waiters and servants of various kinds. 

The celebrated Lowe and Beard were among the 
first singers engaged at Vauxhsill. At present the 
regular vocal performers are: Itfrs. Frsmkliii, Mr« 
D^unit Ur. Gibbons, Mr. Gray, Mr. Pemneni Mrs. 
Bland, &c. 
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Upwards of 15,000 lamps have been used to illumi- 
nate the g^ardens at one time, and the effect of the illumi- 
nation is perfectly beautiful in a moonlight night. The 
band of the Duke of York’s regiment of guards, dressed 
in full uniform, adds to the attraction of these enchant- 
ing gardens, by military harmony. Sixteen thousand 
persons are said to have been assembled here at one time. 
Those who have never visited the fairy land of fancy/’ 
can form an idea of its fascinating appearance only by 
conceiving themselves to be in some of those enchanted 
palaces and gardens, so admirably described in the 
Ai;ahian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Vauxhall Gardens open about the middle of May, and 
close on the 30th of August. The doors are opened at 
half-past six, and the concert begins at eight o’clock. 

Vauxhall-Bridge, which crosses the Thames, close to 
Cumberland Gardens, and was opened in July 1810, 
consists of nine arches, of equal span, formed of cast 
iron, and raised upon stone piers. The span of each 
arch is about eighty feet, and the width of each pier 
about fourteen. The elevation of the centre arch, above 
high water mark, is about thirty feet, and that of the 
other arches is not materially less. The length of the 
bridge is about eight hundred feet, its width, exclusive 
of foot-ways, affords sufficient room for four carriages 
to pass abreast.-— The sides are guarded by light iron 
pallisadoes, through which even the foot passenger has 
an uninterrupted view of all the beautiful scenery 
which abounds on the banks, as well as of the inte- 
resting objects which hourly present themselves upon 
the bosom of the Thames. 

The roads are so jydiciously constructed, that the 
ascent to the bridge is scarcely perceptible, although 
originally elevated so much above the level of the 
ground oneach sideofthe river. Theapproach to this 
bridge on the Surrey side is from the east of the Vaux- 
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hall turnpike, from which it is not above one hundred 
yards distant. The avenue on the Middlesex side is 
formed by a new road of sixty feet wide, including 
foot-ways. This road is about a mile in length, in a 
direct line to Baton-Street, Pimlico, through which, 
and Grosvenor-Placc, a fine opening continues to Hyde- 
Park Corner. This bridge presents some resemblance 
of Buonaparte’s celebrated bridge of Austerlitz, but is 
far its superior in extent and elegance. 

Souih Lambeth, between Stockwell and Vauxhall, was 
chosen by Sir Noel Caron, Dutch ambassador to this 
Court ihirty-three years, for a palace, which he built 
with two wings ; its present remains are an Academy. 

Kennington, one of the eight precincts of Lambeth, 
once contained a royal palace, in which Henry the 
Third assembled a parliament, and where Edward the 
Third kept his Christmas in 1342. Henry the Fifth 
also resided here. This palace is supposed to have been 
pulled down, and a manor-house erected in its room, 
which was occupied by Charles the First, when Prince 
of Wales. In a survey taken in 1656, this manor-house 
is said to be a small low timber building, situate upon 
part of the foundation of the ancient mansion-house of 
the Black Prince, &c., and long since ruined, nothing 
thereof remaining but the stable, one hundred and 
eighty feet long, and now used as a barn.” This Long 
Bam, as it was afterwards called, in 1709, was an 
asylum for the distressed Palatine protestants. This 
rcMid, in all ancient writings, is denominated, The 
Princes Road.” 

Stockwell, between Kennington and Clapham, has a 
neat chapel of ease, and was the scene of a singular 
deception, at the house of Mrs. Gkilding, in the year 
1772, when, it is said, all the furniture literaUy danced 
about the house, and was sometimes broken without any 
visible cause. Mr. Lysons observes, that an auction 
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being held at ibis house, in 1792, after the death of 
Mrs. Golding and her daughter, " the dancing furni- 
ture sold at a very extravagant price.'' 

We return, by the Vaiixhall Road, to Walcot- Place. 
— On the site of what was called the Dog and Duck, is 
the School for the Indigent Blinds which provides for 
twenty-one boys and fourteen girls. They manufac* 
lure baskets, clothes-lines, and sash-cord, which may be 
purchased at the school, where strangers are gratui- 
tously permitted to inspect the progress of the pupils, 
the nature of the institution, &c. 

As some of the inmates here are permitted to walk 
in the large area within the iron gate, they frequently 
excite the attention and surprise of passengers. 

Lower down is the building appropriated to the use 
of The Philanthropic Society, who^e object is to receive 
the children of criminals and who by their birth, or in 
their infancy, have been exposed to vice and misery. 
Here are several hundreds of boys and girls, and 
many of them are employed in various trades and 
occupations. 

At the bottom of Prospect-Place are the Fishmon- 
gers* Alnuhouses, The building which is called St. 
Peter's Hospital, was erected by virtue of letters patent, 
granted by James the First, in 1619, to the Fish- 
mongers' Company, for the reception of several of their 
poor members. 

Newington Butte extends from the end of South- 
wark to Kennington Common. The only manor in 
this parish is Walworth, called Waleorde in Domes- 
day Book, and then had a church. The church of St. 
Mary, Newington, beki^ in a ruinous state, was rebuilt in 
1793, on the same inconvenient spot, by the side of a great 
road. In this church- yard is a remarkable tomb, raised 
over the body of William Allen, wantonly singled out, 
and killed, in 1768, by one of the soldiers,, .when the 
late John Wilkes, Esq. was in the King's Bench Prison. 

X 
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The parsonage is an ancient building, of great curiosity, 
surrounded by a moat, over which there were four small 
bridges. The house is now completely disguised by 
its improvements and alterations. 

Passing through Walworth, by a road lined with 
elegant mansions, we arrive at Camberwell, two mfles 
from London. The Church dedicated to St. Giles, was 
built in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Some of the 
monuments are curious, particularly those of the Mus- 
champs, who came to England with William the 
Conqueror, and lived at Peckham. 

Grove Hill, once the residence of the late Dr. 
Lettsom, is no more what it was, prevfous to his re- 
moval from it and subsequent demise : 

WhsTS Qrove Hill tbowi tbj. rills fiiir, 

Bat lately there, my fricDd, with thee, 

*Twss mine the traogiiil hoar to ehare. 

The eocial hom of convene free i 
To mark the arrangement of thy ground. 

And all the pleasing prospect round. 

Where, while we gas'd, new beauties still were found. 
$neh are the eoft enebaoting aeenes displayed, 
la all the Mepded.flpupis of ligkt and^hadc. 

At C^mberppeiri fair Grova end verdant (yow ; 

TAe loveliest Surreffs swelling kills can skew. 

The descent from the house leads to Ihttwich . — 
Here, in 1614, Mr. Edward Alleyn erected a' com- 
modious building, for an Hospital, from a SIhsign 
by Inigo Jones, and this he named T%e College qf 
God*i Gift; to consist of a master, warden, ixii four 
fellows, of which three are Ecclesiastics, and the l[i>ufth 
an organist, six poor men and as many poor woiien, 
all of whom are enjoined celibacy, and twelve Imys, 
who are educated by two of the fellows of the cotikge. 
Oyer the entrance into this e^ift^e is a Tonff^'lAtiii 
inmripfon, written by !Mr. James' l^iume^ ^mlriptlve 
of Mr. AHeyn^s qualifications and benevolence. Ihe 
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colle^ contains a library of books, part of them the 
gift of benefactors. There is likewise a gallery of 
pictures, some of them left by the founder, and others 
are benefactions ; but none are equal to those by the 
late Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A. who was himself a 
painter. These amount to three hundred and forty- 
three, and occupy five rooms. Most of them are by 
the first masters, Italian, French, and Flemish, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c. — The fine walk opposite' the 
Old Green Man, affords, from its summit, a fine pros- 
pect ; but this is much exceeded by that from a hill 
behind the house, under a tree, called, The Oak of 
Honour,'' from a tradition that Queen Elizabeth used 
often to repose under it. 

The late Lord Thurlow's seat, called Knight* $ Hill, 
lies in the parish of Lambeth, between Dulwich and 
Norwood, and was the first that was completely finished 
with the cone flooring. The upper stories exhibit 
delightful views over Kent, Surrey, and the metropblis; 
and the Thames, in various parts, is discernible fhom 
Chelsea to Gravesend. The annual fairs kept at 
Camberwell and Peckham are much resorted to firom 
London. 

In the Kent Road, near New Cross, is the handsome 
villa lately belonging to John Rolls, Esq. Here the 
Orand Surr^ Canal presents the singular spectacle of 
seven locks, within the short distance of a quarter of 
a mile. 

Half a mile to the left, on Plow Garlick Hill, is the 
second station of the Deal Telegraph : the fiAt H in 
West-Square, St. George's FieldB ; hence a single signal 
has been communicated,* in a clear day, froAi this 
Admiralty to Deal in two minutes add a half. 

Bothcrhithe, called Rederiff, is on the bank of AK 
river, and well inhabited by masters of ships; sdih 
faring people, dtid trsfdcsinen depehding upOn haVtga- 
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tion. The church-yard contains the monument of 
Prince Lee Boo, a native of the Pelew Islands^ erected 
by the East India Company^ and inscribed as a testi- 
mony of the humane treatment afforded by his father 
to the crew of the Antelope, wrecked off* his island 
in August, 1783. 

Near the extremity of Rotherhithe parish are the 
docks for the Greenland ships. 

After passing through the gate at New Cross, the 
road on the right leads to Lewisham, Bromley, Seven- 
oaks, and Tunbridge, in Kent ; and to Rye and Hast- 
ings, in Sussex. 

Sydenham, a hamlet of Lewisham, is noted for its 
pleasant situation, and the extensive views from its 
hill. Here is an excellent Grammar-School, and 
alms-houses, founded by the Rev. Mr. Abraham Colfe. 

Returning to the great Kent road, we arrive at 
Deptford, the principal seat of Gilbert de Maminot, 
a Norman baron, in the time of William the First: 
some of his family erected a castle here ; some remains 
of which, according to Mr. Hasted, were visible near 
Sayes Court, on the bank of the Thames, near the 
Mast Dock. Deptford contains two hospitals, belong- 
ing to the Trinity- House : the old one was built in 
ihe reign of Henry the Eighth, and rebuilt in 1788, 
when the number of apartments were increased : this 
structure joins the church-yard of St. Nicholas. The 
new hospital is in Church-Street, has fifty-six apart- 
ments, and forms a spacious quadrangle, with the 
statue of Captain Maples in the centre : a plain build- 
ing, on the east side, serves as Chapel and Hall, to 
which the brethren of the Trinity-House resort, an- 
nually, on Trinity Monday, in procession, and after- 
wards go to St. Nicholas’ Church. This church 
Abounds with monuments. 

Paul\ Deptford, is a very beautiful stone edi- 
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Oce^ highly ornamented ; but the Dock Yard aud the 
Victualling Office are immense establishments, and of 
course worth inspection. 

Greenwich is the next object of curiosity, and is 
first mentioned in ancient English history for being 
the head-quarters of the Danes, and the harbour of 
their fleet, when they ravaged the country. Green- 
wich, at a very early period, became a favourite resi- 
dence of the sovereigns of England. Edward the 
Fourth took great delight in enlarging and finishing 
the palace, which, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
was beautified with a brick front towards the river. 
Henry the Eighth exceeded his predecessors in deco- 
rating this palace, which caused Leland, the anti- 
quary, to exclaim. 

How bright thU lofty seat appears. 

Like Jove's great palace, pav'd with stars; 

What roofii, what windows, charm the eye ! 

What turrete, rivals of the sky 1 

What constant springs, what smiling meads ; 

Here Flora's self in state resides. 

And all around her doth dispense 
Her gifts, and pleasing influence. 

Greenwich was the birth-place of Queen Mary the 
First, and Queen Elizabeth; and here Edward the 
Sixth died. The palace, however, being afterwards 
suffered to run to ruin, was pulled down by Charles 
the Second, who began a magnificent edifice, and only 
lived to see the first wing finished. Charles also 
enlarged the park, and erected the Royal Observatory 
on the top of the hill dor the use of the edebrated 
Flanuiead, whose name it retains. Mary, the queen 
of William the Third, was the first who proposed 
converting this building of Charles the Second into an 
hospital, and the placing of disabled English seamen 
and widows here, with their children. The hospital first 
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began to receive disabled aeamen, qq the present plan, 
in 1737. Since this .noble structure has been com- 
pleted, the front to the Thames consists of two ranges 
of stone, with the Ranger’s house at the back part, in 
the centre ; the wings between which, in a large area, 
are terminated by very superb domes, one hundred 
and twenty feet high. In each front to the Thames 
their pediments are supported by two ranges of 
coupled Corinthian columns, and of the same order 
are the pilasters along the building. The front is 
rusticated, and there are two series of windows. The 
domes are supported on coupled columns, as are the 
porticos below ; and under one of these is the Chapel, 
a beautiful structure, which, with its ornaments, 
cost 84,000/. 

A college, or alms-houses, at the east end of the 
town, for the maintenance of twenty decayed old 
house-keepers, is called The Duke of Norfolk^ College, 

The new church of St. Alphage, in the High-Street, 
is a handsome stone fabric. 

Proceeding by Bladtheath, on i\ie north si^e of the 
great road, near the five mile stone, at the west end of 
Chocolate-Row, is a delightful lawn, named The Point, 
which is one of the richest prospects that the imagi- 
nation of the poet or painter can conceive. 

At the north-east corner of the heath, almost joining 
Maize Hill, are Vanbrugh Fields, so called from Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s whimsical bouse, resembling a for- 
tification, with towers and embattlements, and a gate- 
way of a like construction. 

Through Charlton and Hanging Wood, we proceed 
to Woolwich, so celebrated for its dock-yard, the 
warren, barracks, &c. 

Shootcr^s mil joins Woolwich Common, and firom 
the sornBUt of tUs is a fine view of Loudqn, Essex, 
Surrey, and even a part of Spisez. Upon its brow is 
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an elegant tower, surrounded by a neat plantation 
on a sloping lawn and gra^lled walks. 

Tbii lar-teen moaamcntal tow*r 
Records th^ achieveDents of the brare ; 

And Angria's subjugaUd pon'f, 

'Who plundered o« the eadtem wave. 

An inscription over the entrance expresses that this 
building was erected by the representative of the late 
Sir William James Bart, to record the conquest 6t the 
Castle of Severndroog, on the coast of Malabar, in 
April 1755. 

The pariah of Erilh is graced with several seats ; but 
one of the most conspicuous is Behidera Hoase, be- 
longing to Lord ^rdley, coibmanding the river 
Thames and the opposite shwes of Essex. Erith Church 
is ancient, and consists of three aisles and' three 
chancels. 

To the south of Northumberland Heath, the tract 
of land called The Craj/9 is supposed to be the most 
beautiful apot in the county of fent. 

Two miles from Crayford is Dartford^ vfhich takes 
its name from the DareM. Here are sevd^ vestiges 
of an abbey, which, with its environs, covered a hktge 
extent of land, and a burial-ground opnsiderriify 
higher than the tops of the houses. 

Having'passed the Gsays, we return to Etiham, on 
the high road to Maidsthne. Here stodd a palace, 
for several centuries a favourite retreat of the EngUsh 
sovereigns. This was most probaUy built before 1870, 
when Henry tfie Third kepi his great Gfaristraas hdre. 
It was also the birth-place of John of Elthim, sod of 
Edward the Second. Edward the Fourth repaiied it 
^a" great expense; and, in the year 1403^' kept hii 
Christmas here; when two thousand persons* word 
daily fed at his charge : his daughter, Bridget, aften* 
wards a nun at Dartford, wu bom here. 
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In the Beauties of England it is observed, — The 
change which the palace of Eltham has undergone is 
exceedingly striking. This edifice, the abode of sove- 
reigns, and the birth-place of princes, is now a farm ; 
and the beautiful great hall where parliaments were 
held, and entertainments given in all the pomp of 
feudal grandeur, is used as a barn for the housing 
and threshing of com. The area in which the build- 
ing stands is surrounded by a high stone wall) that 
has been partially repaired and strengthened by 
arches, &c. of brick, and a broad and deep moat, over 
which are two bridges, nearly opposite to each other, 
on the south and north sides. The hall is a most 
noble remain, measuring one hundred feet in length 
by fifty-six broad, and about sixty high. The win- 
dows have been extremely elegant, but are now bricked 
up. The roof is of timber, and curiously wrought in 
the manner of Westminster Hall, and richly orna- 
mented with finely-carved pendants. Three parks, 
well provided with deer, and including together up- 
wards of one thousand two hundred acres, were 
formerly connected with this palace.'* — The road from 
London to Eltham lies through Leigh and Lewisham. 

Returning to the Gravesend road, we arrive at 
Grtenhithe, which has a ferry into Essex for horses 
and cattle, and is famous for its large chalk pits ; and 
hence, through Northfleet, we arrive at Oravetend. 
Opposite to this town is Tilbury Pari, built by Henry 
the Eighth to prevent misfortunes similar to those 
which occurred in 1380, when this town was burnt, 
and several of the inhabitants carried away by the 
French, who came up the Thames in row boats. This 
town derives much of its emolument from the nume- 
rous parties of pleasure who go there by water froi||^ 
London in the summer season. 
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WALK IL 

From Streatham to Clapham, Tooting, Mitcham, Merton, 
Croyden, Addington, Ewel, Epsom, Letherhead, Box 
Hill, Mickleham, Egham and Cooper's Hill, Chertsey, 
St, Anne's Hill, Weybridge, Oatlands, Kingston, 
Richmond, Kew, Brentford, Kew Priory, and East 
Sheen, 

In our excursions into Surrey^ our present walk 
will begin from Streatham, five miles from London^ on 
the road to Croydon. The church at Streatham was 
built at different periods, and its tower, supporting a 
small spire, is seen at a great distance. Here are two 
tablets, with Latin inscriptions, written by the late 
Dr. Johnson, to the memory of Mr. Tbrale, and 
Mrs. Salisbury, Mrs. Tlirale’s mother. During 
Mr. Thrale’s life. Dr. Johnson was frequently an 
inmate of the mansion at Streatham Park. This house, 
formerly in the possession of Gabriel Piozzi, Esq. 
who married Mr. Thrale's widow, was sold in the 
summer of 1816, with all its furniture, library, and 
pictures. The portraits, including those of nearly all 
the distinguished visitors of Streatham House, were thus 
disposed of by Mr. Squibb’s hammer : The Portrait 
of Lord Sondes, thirty-five guineas ; Lord Lyttleton, 
forty-one ; Mr. Murphy, ninety-eight ; Dr. Goldsmith, 
one hundred and twenty-seven ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one hundred and twenty-two ; Sir Robert Chambers, 
eighty ; Mr. Garrick, one hundred and seventy-five ; 
Mr. Baretti, eighty-two; Dr. Burney, eighty; Mr. 
Burke, two hundred and forty; and Dr. Johnsem, 
three hundred and sixty. The library consisted of 
about three thousand volumes of the best authors. 
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which sold well ; but none of them being scarce^ there 
were no remarkable prices. 

Adjoining to Streatham is Clapham, about four 
miles from Westminstec Bridge: the village consists 
of handsome houses^ surrounding a common, which 
is so beautifully planted with ti^s that it resembles a 
paak. This parish probably received its name from 
onC' of its ancient proprietors, Otgood Cloppa, being 
the name of the Danish lord at 'whose daughter's 
macriage-fhast Hardicanute died. 

Next to Clapham, on the road to Epsom, is Tooling, 
another pleasant village. 

The road to the south leads to Mitcham : the beau- 
tiful stream, called The. Waadk, runs through it, 
remarkable for its purity and transparency. On the 
entrance into Mitcham from Sutton is the villa of 
Mmkm Groce, fiarmerly the residence of Lord 
Loughborough. Ihe footJi| Mitcham Church is oma* 
meptqd with Gothic tracery., and resembles that of 
Moftlakci erected about the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

N^ly mUpining Mitcham and Tooting is Menoa 
oekiAff VlkmdUi^ Um pariah church of which was built 
of, flints, early in the twelfBs centui^, by the founder 
of the> abbey, near, it. From, the style of architecture, 
the piwnt ebusch seems the original structure. The 
hflidge over the civer is neniai;kable for its arch, which 
iakuramd with tUea, instead of brick, or signe, aodris 
the houndaay of the three pariahrs of Mitcham, Wim- 
hledfim and Mervom 

To the aonih of ia iKoifdoe, the tpat o( the 

late Abraham GoU^id, Esq.; and the parish church, 
dsdicaled toSt. (aurenge, is a picturesque object, with 
pointed Hfindowa 

Crqpdtm stands on the e^ge of ^stead Downk, 
and is a handsome mV'kct-towD. The Archiepjhcopal 
Palace here was fomiM neaa the ihe of a coyd mii- 
daaefi whiob the king heatomed upon the arohbislM^ 
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of Cantevbory. NeHr this place Archbishop Whvtgin^ 
whom Queen Elizabeth ua^ to call her bktck 
husband, biiilt and endowed a beautiful hospital for the 
poor, and a school. The old Airchbishop^s Palace^ 
belrig sold in 1780, is nOw let to tenants, who caiVj on 
the calico printing maniifbctory on the spot: the 
garden is used as a bleaching ground. — Croydon 
Chiiirch is esteemed one of the largest and most hand- 
sothe stniOtures in the county, and contains some 
remarkable tombs. 

Addiicombe Place, in thik neighbourhood, is a hand- 
some seat, thb residence of the Earl of Uverpool. 

Harling-House and Park were the property of 
Charles Howard, Lord High Admiral in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Addington is a village three ndles to the east of 
Croydon, and nbar it is a small cluster of tuninli, 
about* twenty-five in number. Tbe cfmrch, portly 
rebuilt about the tiote of Edward the Thirds is a very 
siMIl strudture. 

Ih the adjoinitig parish of Sonderstid is Puri^, 
iftteb will be remembered as the residenoe of John 
Bdntd Tooke^ JSij'. from tbe circumstance of bis learned 
graidinatical work written there, entitled, The Diver- 
sions of Parley.*’ 

Pursuing a westward direction, we come to The 
Onh, the villa of tbe Earl of Derby, on Banstcad 
nMfitf, and biiih by a society of gentlemen, called 
The AkMer’S C/afi. It commands a piospoet of Nor- 
wood, Shooter’s Hill, &c. At tbe west end is a large 
brick building, with towers at each comer, which 
renders the structure uniform, and gives it a Gothic 
a]jipeamhco. It is said that his lordihipcan accommo- 
date hii guests with more than fifty bed-ehamhers. 

T6 tiki nolrtli!-wtet of BaOMead in Ijirel, wheiyee 
we pfoOied to apiUfl. ktetoi it i> ■Mr ■ Mny 

Md«. weMofiln, gtirdew^ ifcc. tVft $ mmt» 
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would be at a loss to know whether this was a town 
built in a wood, or a wood surrounded by a town. 
There are many fine seats in the neighbourhood of 
this once-celebrated place. 

Aahied and Lttkerhead come next within our obser- 
vation. The roads to Guildford and Brighton lay 
through the latter place; but Box^HiU, only three 
miles distant, affords the strongest inducement for a 
traveller to visit it. Its prospects are so extensive, and 
its situation so romantic, that not to see and walk down 
it would be an error unpardonable. Opposite to this 
hill are the heights of Norbury Park. The west and 
north views of Box- Hill overlook a large part of Surrey 
and Middlesex ; and from its summit, in a clear day, 
it affords a prospect over part of Kent and Surrey, and 
the whole of Sussex quite to the South Downs, near the 
sea, distant thirty-six miles. Advancing to the part 
called the Ouarry, upon the ridge of the hill that runs 
towards Mickleham, we look down from a vast and 
almost perpendicular height upon a well-cultivated 
vale, and see the river MoU winding close to the bottom 
of the mountain, as if directly under our feet, though 
it is really at a great distance. In fact, Box-Hill is 
only exceeded by Leith^HUl for prospect ; the latter 
is about five miles from Dorking, on the road to 
Horsham. 

We pass over an obscure part of Surrey, and, cross- 
ing the Thames, proceed through Bagshot to Egham^ 
and Cooper^t Hill immortalized by Sir John DeB^am* 

Here bii first U71 miueitic Denbam raDg, 

There the lut nambers fiow’d from Cowley’s toofne. 

The glory of Egham and its vicinity is /bmiiymsdlr, 
where King John, after the most shameful prevaricatkm, 
was compelled by the Barons to sign Magna Charta. 

Cheriu^ and &. Aimers Hill are both memoriMe ; 
the first as the resideiice of Cowley the poet, and the 
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latter as that of the late Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox. 

Coway SiakeSf about a quarter of a mile below the 
bridge over the Thames from Chertsey, is supposed by 
many to have been the spot where Julius Cesar 
crossed with the Roman army, when he led them into 
the kingdom of the British King Cassivelaunus ; but 
others think, with more probability on their side, that 
Cesar crossed the Thames on this occasion, near 
Chelsea. 

Coasting the 'fhames, we arrive at Wtybridge, four 
miles from Hampton Court. 

Oatlands is a noble mansion, situated in the middle 
of a park, six miles in circumference. The Ser- 
pentine River, though artificial, appears as if it was 
natural; and a stranger, from the view of Walton* 
Bridge, would conclude it to be the Thames. 

PatVs Hill and Cobham Park are the next ol^ts 
of attention^ and next to these Esker Place and Ember 
Court. 

At Kingiton, the wooddn bridge over the Thames 
is said to be nearly as ancient as London-Bridge. 
The first construction of the church seems to be of 
the age of Richard the Second. The bam bdong- 
ing to Canbury-House was so spacious that twelve 
teams might unload at once. It had four entrances, 
four threshing-floors, and was supported by several 
pillars. 

To describe the beauties of Richmond, to which we 
next proceed, our pen is totally inadequate. The 
prospect from the hill has inspired many po^ical 
flights, but few equal to Thomson in his Seasons: 

Hetveni ! wliit a goodly prospect spreads around ^ 

** Of bills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 

And gUtt’iiag town, and gild^ streaw^ tin aH 
** The strctchiag lusdmpa into anolw dsmya*^ 
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" Ip every point of view/* soys » on^ght^ned 
foreigner, Richmond is assuredly one of the first 
sitMatieiw in the world. it wa^ ^ 

and £ppe, 4 (leaqed nature all} those beautiful 
passages. Here Lirod on that fcesh, even, and eoft 
verdure^ which is to ho seen only in England : on one 
side of me lay a WQod^ than which nature cimpot, pro* 
duce a finer; and on thewother^ the Thames, with its 
sbdvy bank and charming lawns rising like an aipphi- 
theatre, along which, here and there, one espies a pic- 
turesque white house aspiring in mtuestic simplicity 
to pierce the dark foliage of the snrroupding trees, 
thus studding, like stars in the galaxy, the rjch ex- 
panse of this charming vale. 

fiweet Richmond ! never, dq never, shall 1 fAlget 
that lovely evening* when 1 traversed to and fro thy 
meads, thyrlittle awalUng hills, and fiowery dells ; jmd, 
above all, that queen of itrera, thy own .majestic 
Thames; 1 forgot. al( suhhiuary carea, and tb^ght 
only of heaven and heavenly things. Happy, thrice 
hai^y am I, pgain ex€|aii|iedr»th8t J[jam 

hem in Blysium, ifi lUchmond.** 

. , JSna and its gasdens ana objects of admiinatioiir The 
church, fioriperljy the chapel,, was erected, at tlte ex- 
pense of the nobility and gentry^ on a piece of ground 
giam hx jClueen Anne. Ap the to ja) family frequently 
attend KtWiChurch, it is supeybly fitted up, pnd^the 
architecture is in the best taste. The royal seatp fill 
the gallary ; hut oi; the ground, floor are forty ipjght 
pewaof,,hw^ oak,, adapted fv. four, and six, penipns 
Mehn Amoug tfaq,4iwriptioup,ppo|i themoewi^ti 
herci that upon a mWh ilab tp the memory of ^eyer, 
the painter, written by Mr. Hayley, is both djggant 
and appropriate. 

Kew Onwn is a tri|pgnl|i^.ji(eag{[g^ lum, 

and neariy fg Anne, 
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before-mentioned. In the western bbmer of this 
green is the ptfime in whidhhiB present mljesty paused 
many of the eaHy years of 'liift rdgn. 'Near thil il the 
new palace, 'frowning ri^ith 'Gothic grandeur on 'the 
passing eye. Its external form is so contrived' that 
nothing ihore'can be Cdhstrdcted Within it than a 
series of large ddsetS, boudoirs, tod rbbms like Ora- 
tories; ho^iVer; sinck hid Majekty’li 'illness, the works 
Hefe have heed 'suspehded. ^The principal view fVom 
this pklace ih^'the 'town of Brentford oti the oppo- 
site sid^ of ^the river.*-^On the lou^*sidc-6f this green 
is the plain house of Prince Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and some erections for the military. 

On the long boundary wall of Kew Gardens a dis- 
abled sailor lately chalked out the whole of the British 
navy : over each vessel is the name and number of the 
guns which it carries. Most of these representations 
are five or six feet long, and with the intervening dis- 
tdhce^ extended above a mile and ahalf. 

XhcT Priory, as il is cdled, is distinguished by its 
(j^Biic dt]rle"'and haftl^mtots. " It belongs ih Miss 
Doughty/ and consists merely of k chapel, a room for 
refi^mCtits', 'arid alihrary. DebihSTltils Priory there 
is' a h6use‘"f<rif"tfie bailiff and hls wife, pheaUmtry, 
an aviary, and extensive stables. The^'WholC en- 
closure consists of twenty-four acres ; but, being on 
tKe'lhmlu ot ttfe^Thames, Is exposed to its inundations, 
whi<A’ somktimei cover the whole surfkce. 

'Sd^ SheinhM many beautiful villas. 

which chnsists dftwo houses only^ the 
first' an ancient mansion,' called, " i^ueed^Slitabah^t 
Oat^/^ arid the'Al^'the^iffaimr-Jffoa^ this, with 
a‘*?ery'ateDsive landed property adjoining,' which 
lfs'tiel3*urider the Chapter of St. '^Pauls, is now the 
property of Henry Hugh Hoaro, 'Em}, aisdi descended 
‘ioliiiafrom his' gran^thef^, dir BlchsmllloBre, Knt. 
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and Lord Mayor for the city of London in the year 
1745-6, and from his father, the late Sir Richard 
Hoare, Bart. This house, which has been considerably 
enlarged and modernized, is seated on a small paddock 
at some distance from the Thames. 

Putney is pleasantly situated on the Thames, oppo- 
site Fulham, and there are many agreeable villas on 
Putney Common on the road to Roehampton. — Wim- 
bledon Common is also surrounded with seats of the 
nobility and gentry; and from Wandsworth an iron 
rail-way to Croydon has been some time completed. 


WALK III. 

Windsor, The Park, Eton College, Frogmore, Tring, 
Bushy, Ware, Amweli, The Rye^House, Hertford, 
Verulam, St. Albans, Barnet, Friem Barnet, Hadley, 
Ckeskunt, Theobalds, Waltham Cross, Stratford and 
Bow, West Ham, Wanstead -House, Barking, Dagen- 
ham, Puffieet, Tilhury Fort, Waltham Abhey, and 
Walthamstow. 

Entering Berkshire from the county of Surrey, we 
naturally proceed to Windsor, as an object of the 
greatest curiosity. Here the Castle, with St. George’s 
Chapel, certainly eclipses any other ro^al residence 
in the Jungdom ; but as the beauties of the situa- 
tion at large, and the magnificence of the inlefior, 
are beyond our limits, we must refer our readers to^the 
guides, and other professed descriptions of this mcient 
abode of royal splendour. 

The Long Walk, nearly three/ nil^ in le^gtlb find 
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adorned on each side with a double plantation of 
stately trees, leads to the summit of a delightful hill, 
near the lodge of the Great Park, froiki whence there 
is a very luxuriant prospect of the Castle, Eton Col*> 
lege, and the distant country. This park includes a 
circuit of fourteen miles, andipTindsor Forest un- 
doubtedly forms a circumferentt of more than Vtf 
miles, abounding with deer and game. 

Wimdior Cank . — This ancient fortress, built by 
William the Conqueror, which bis present majesty 
and the Queen have long made their principal resi* 
denoe, is twenty ^two miles west of London. Situated 
on an eminence, the terrace, which extends along the 
east, and part of the northern side of the castle, is 
1870 feet in length ; here used to be a regt|||biprome* 
nade every evening during the summer; and here the 
King of England, and his family, were only known as 
individuals, mingling, as it were, with all their subiects 
indkcriminateljr# from the prince to the peasant. The 
paintings, the tapeptiy, and the curiosities here, would 
require a volume to describe tbem : Uiose in the state 
room> may be seen for a gratuity of one or two shillings. 
Tbe ohurch, or 6t« George's Chapel, is one of the 
finesLof the Gothic buildtngs in Iba kingdom. Moritz, 
•peaking of a view from the hill of Windsor Gastloi 
•aysi ^ Below me lay one of the asost beautiful land- 
scapes in the world;' all the rich scenery that nature, 
in Imr best attire,* can cKbibit. Here wef*e the spots 
thabvfuffnisbed those delightiul themes of which the 
muse of Denham and Pope made choice, i seemed to 
viow^awMe world at ohcc, rich and beautiful beyond 
eonioptioo. 1 now went down a gentle declivity into 
the deligbiful park of Windsor, attbe foot of which it 
looks •oeombvoHB and yloomy* that I could not bcil^ 
fancying it wu some vast Gothic dd temple. This 
nefiainly, in polBitof4miity, i rpe i M i wviry 
thlnn^if the bind you can figure to yoiissdC^^i To its 
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own charms, when 1 saw it, thcve were added a most 
pleasing and philosophical solitude ; and the coolness 
of an evening breeze, all aided by the soft sounds of 
music, threw me kilo a sort of enthusiastic and pleasing 
reverie.” 

Etim, opposite \|ppdsor, on the Thames, has at all 
times been famous for its royal college and school; 
where, besideb seventy king’s scholars, as they are 
called, there are seldom less than three hundred noble- 
men and gentlemens* sons. It is also immortalized by 
one .of Gray’s beautiful Xhles. 

Frogmort^HoMse, which had many possessors during 
the civil wars, was purchased by her Miyesty Queen 
Charlotte, who made considerable additions to the 
house aiiliigardeQs. 

Traversing a part of Buckinghamshire^ by a rout 
comparatively dreary, we enter Hertfordshire at TVti^. 
No scenery, however, can be much more diversified 
than that in some parts of this county, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Bu§hy. Busby*HfeaUi, adyoining 
the village of this name, is a spacious common. From 
hence, on the one band, is a view of St. Albans, and 
all the space between, which appears like a garden ; 
the enclosed corn-fields seem like one parterm ; the 
thick-planted hedges resemble a wilderness ; the vil* 
lages interspersed at a distance appear like a number 
of gentlemens’ seats. Hampton-Court and Windsor 
are seen to the, south and south-west, with the Thames 
winding through the most beautiful parts of Middle- 
sex and Surrey. 

Ware, on the river Lea, twenty-one miles firom 
London, is worth visiting. The. church here is lifgek 
in the jform of a cross; and jn^he vicinity -of (the 
place are a mumber of geatkmeiia' seats, inchidhif 
Ware Perk, fcc. 

Prooeedinf m a soiitheen direction frimt Warm we 
arrive atifeiwetf, which has been rradered interie|||Dg 
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to seDtimental travellers by a beautiful poem, written 
by Mr. Scott, one of its former inhabitants, who has 
well described its 

“ Brighf green pasturei, itretcb'd by rivere clear. 

And willow groves and other itlande near.'* 

The Ryc’^Houect an ancient mansion in the parish of 
Stansted, in the road to Hoddeedon, has been very 
much celebrated in the History of England. Part of 
the buildingr, now serving as a workhouse, has both 
battlements and loop-holes; but it derived its late 
name from what was called. The Rye~House Plot, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 

Broxbourn is a small but pleasant village, situated 
on a rising ground, with meadows down to the river 
Lea. 

Hertford formerly contained five churches; it is 
built after the figure of a Roman Y, the castle being 
placed between the horns. Hertford is still a consi- 
derable place, and contains several streets and lanes, 
as High-Street, ^he Market-Place, Church-Street, 
Castle-Street, St. Andrew’s, St. Jobn's-Street, St. 
Nicholas’- Lane, &c. The East India Company’s Col- 
lege stands at Little Amwell, in the parish of All 
Saints. 

Verulam, from which St. Albans took its rise/ was, 
in the time of the Romans, a large and populous city : 
there are no vestiges of it now but ruins of walls, some 
tesselated pavements, and Roman coins, which are dug 
up from time to time. One part of the ditch is stiU 
visible; and, it Is said, some of jtfae streeU may like^ 
wise be traced. Tht [Art of tbu^ Roman wall by ^or- 
ham Blook is twelve feet thidt. 

A. AWam . — ^The most distinguished olgect here is 
the ancient abbey. The structure is eruciferm, six 
hundred feel at the intevseolion, the traasepU ona. 
hundred tfd eighty, the height of. the slower 'one 
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hundred and forty-four feet. The Saxon style of 
architecture is preserved in many parts of this build- 
ings ; but the repairs of difierent agpes haVe nearly done 
away all distinction. Facing the soiitb door is the 
meaunient of Humphry, brother to Henry the Fifth, 
commonly called the good Duke of Gloucester. In 
the niches, on one side of it, are the effigies of seventeen 
kings, and it is adorhed with a ducal coronet, and the 
arms of England and France quartered. The shrine 
of St Alban stood on'the east side of the church, now 
the vestry ; in the pavenlent are six holes, wherein the 
supporters of it were fixed. A recess built of wood, 
between two pillars, is called; ** Tlie Watch- Room;*' 
here the monks attended to receive the donation! of 
various devotees, as well as to guard the riches of the 
shrine. This ancient edifice still contains a monu- 
ment of Offii, who is represented sitting on bis throne, 
with a Latin inscription, dies translated : 

The fouoder of tb« Cburch about tbo year 798, 

Wbom jou behold ill painted oo biS tbl^c ' 

Subltiue, onde 4Sr M er cia n Oto boown; 

On the north side of the chancel of St. Micbael'a 
Church, in thia town, in a niche in the wall, is the 
effigy of the famous Fruitois Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
made of alaba8ter,"aiid seated in a chair of ebony, with 
a flattering inscription, in Latin, underneath. 

Bamue,' or High Barnet, as being situated on n bill* 
it rtoiaikaUe for the momimhnt which stapds at the 
twelve miie^BtQEie beyond ihe'town^^erected to comoae- 
nuiMe the battle fought liRyre,^ on the Ifoh of, April 
1471^ hethneen &iog Bdwird the Fourth and foe^Sirl 
of Warwick, in which the fiaii was slain, With wmf 
^ the prime, nebilityt. ' Here the .foad iminh Ibe 
right hand.to York, ^and the ML'to. Ururpool LheoflO. 
te StiAlhnimMMi oine to Hatfields 
Wmfoedsc/lUb tiviriite great tbor 0 q|;hfai|g 
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Basf Bamet, a village near Whetstone, was formerly 
much frequented on account of its medicinal springs* < 

Friem Bamet ^ between . Finchley and Whetstone, 
includes the parish of Colney Hatch. The manor* 
house is a very ancient structure: it has undejcgone 
many alterationsi Its last owner was the life . John 
Bacon, Esq, His residence here., was originally an 
appendage to the Priory of Si* John of Jerusalem.; 
and# at the dissolution of monasteries# was granted to 
the Dean and Chapter of St PauPs, under whom it was 
bdd, at a small reserved rent, by various lessees, .the 
last of whom was Mr. Baccm, who resided there from 
1783 to the time of his death. In 1800, be purchased 
from the Dean and Chapter, (under the aiithorky of 
an .Act for the Redemption, of the Land Tax), the 
manor, of Friern Barnet, with their whole landedipro^ 
perty in that’paridi; a purchase which, under a.siib- 
sequent Act for the cndosure.of Finchley Common, 
proved highly advantageous. — The Manor-House, 
which is situated .near the church, ..ia> a very ancient 
structure. It has undergone many . alterations ; but 
a considerable part of the old > building still jemaina, 
particularly some wooden %ioisters, .which* though by 
no means, an uncommon appendage lo an old boose, 
has occasioned a tradition that this wasa,cell.'to..the 
PHory, or at least a former residence of the monks. 
An arched way# now stopped up# from the bouse lo 
the end of the tereace in the garden, bps given risci Do 
the usuaUtories of Monhisb intrigues* Itappears t^ 
Horden^s ' JSurvey. of Middlesex#' that laort Chief 
JustifUl Popham# ip bis time# resided at Fryam Manor# 
The late worthy ownethad some ^rtfaits there of the 
BacuSfismily.;^ among, whom were.l|ie Chamcellor, the 
Lord Keeper, and one said to be Boger Bacon. He 
had also the origind cast of Roubiliac'a bust of Han- 
del; over which was placed a portrait <it Charha 
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Jennens, Esq. who compiled the words of many of bis 
Oratorios.*’ 

Hadley, adjoining High Barnet, is a very pleasant 
village. The church is ancient, and is supposed to 
stand upon the highest ground of any in England. 
From the church«yard are 6ne prospects over Enfield 
Chase, the Thames, and the county of Essex ; and on 
the top of the tower is a beacon. 

Passing on to Cheshunt : here is a plain brick edifice, 
in which Cardinal Wolsey is said to have resided. It 
has been nearly rebuilt since his time; but is still 
surrounded by a deep moat. In the upper part of this 
house, called Cheshunt-House, is a room, the door 
of which is stained with blood ; the tradition is— an 
unfortunate lady became a victim to the Cardinal’s 
jealousy, and that he dispatched her with his own 
hand. If so, it is unaccountable that the murderer 
should have suffered those marks of his violence to have 
remained. 

Cheshunt Nuntiery was situated to the east of the 
high road ; a very small part of it remains, belong- 
ing to the residence of Mrs. Blackwood, used as a 
kitchen. The river Lea foAns a canal in the front of 
the house, and a beautiful vista is terminated by a 
view of Waltham Abbey. 

Near Cheshunt is Theobalds ; and here the magni- 
ficent house, built by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
afterwards became the residence of James the First, 
who died here in March 1645. The last remains of 
this palace was pulled down in 1766. It stood at the 
south-east corner of what is called TheobaldVSqiiare. 
The late George Prescot, Esq. erected the handsome 
brick edifice, now called Theobald’s. CNMiunt 
Church is a spacious Gothic building, consisting of 
a centre and two aisles, built in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth ; this, and the church-yard/ contain some 
curious monuments. 
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WtkUham Cron is a-hamlet of Chethunt pariiib, and 
is about eleven miles from London : thi# rcmnanl of 
antiquity is in a very dilapidated state. 

Crossing into the county of Essex from hence, we visit 
Waltham Abbey ^ or Holy Cross, about twelve miles from 
London, where a few beautiful fragments of the abbey 
still remain, in a style of architecture much later than 
that of the church, particularly a Gothic arch, which 
formed the entrance, and terminated a noble vista of 
trees, which no longer exist. Ac^joining to this gate, 
the porter’s lodge still remains. King Harold, and his 
two brothers, a^r being slain in the Battle of Hastings, 
were interred at the east end of the ancient church. 
A plain stone is said to have been laid over Harold, with 
this expressive epitaph, ** Harold Infelix.” The town 
is large and irregular, and a number of good brick 
dwellings have lately been added tO'tbe old erections 
of lath and plaster. 

Epfing is chiefly noted for its butter and sausages. 
In its vicinity is Copt, or Copped Hall, late the seat of 
John Conyers, Esq. a perfect model of convenient and 
elegant architecture. The ancient Coppice Hall was 
so called from the neighboiuring woods, and belonged 
to the AbboU of Waltham as a mansion for plteure 
and privacy. Epping is sixteen miles from London. 

Chingford is so agreeably situated for retirement, 
that the most remote distance from the metropolis can 
scarcely exceed it. 

Woodfoid, in its vicinity, eight miles from London, 
is a very pleasant village, with agreeable villas on each 
side of the road, commanding fine prospects over a 
beautiful country. 

Walthamstow, five miles from London, on the road 
firom Lea Bridge to Epping, has many handsome 
houses, particularly Higham Hall. From the archi- 
teetiire of the church, it appears to have been built 
about the year 1112^ being a laiye GotUc structure* 
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consisting of two aisles, besides4he body. Two new 
galleries were added to this church in 1807. 

Low Layton is pleasantly situated near the 'river 
Lea, and is principally inhabited by genteel fiimtlies ; 
and this parish having fumtshed a great number of 
antiquities, Camden is inclined to think that 'here 'was 
the site of the Durolihm of Antoninus. 

LaytonsioneSB a hamlet belonging to Layton* Here 
is a chapel of * ease to the parish church. 

West Ham is one mile south of Stratford. Near the 
Abbey Mills are the site and remains of a monastery, 
called the Abbey of Stratford I*angtbom, and founded 
by WiSiam Montfichet, in 1185. Beside a gateway 
still standing, adjoining to the Adam and Eve public* 
house, is one of the stone arches of the abbey. In the 
kitchen is a carved grave-stone, and in the garden a 
stone coffin. In 'a field adjoining is one of the chapels 
nearly entire, used as a stable. The parish church of 
Westham is m spacious building, with atower containing 
ten bells ; the interior has many fine monuments. 

Ea$t Ham, between West Ham and Barking,' con* 
tains a spring called MiUer^s Well, which has never 
been known to have been frozen,' or to vary in ita 
heighL'^Green-Street House, in this parish, is nfine 
old mansion, though partly modernized: there is a 
tower HI the garden fifty feet high. ^ 

* Crossing the high road to the north, we come to 
Wamtead, a village six miles from London^ on the 
skirts of Epping Forest. The church, a^sarw^and 
beautiftii structure, waa finished tu 1790; theportko 
is of the Doric order, and the*>cupoIa supported '«by 
eight Ionic columns. The internal order is Corinthian. 
Wanstead-House is one of tbt noblest in Englandr The 
magnificence of having four state bed-ohahibera, wkh 
complete apartasents totbem, and the ball room, 'am 
superior to any thing of the kind in Houghton, HoBt* 
ham, Blenheim, and WUton; but each of these is 
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superior to ibis in other particulars ; so that, to form a 
complete palace, something must be taken from all. 
Since it has been in the possession of the Honourable 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, it has not been customary as 
before to shew the building to the public at large ; on 
the contraryi the inhabitants in the vicinity have only 
preserved their right of passing through the park by a 
suit at law, in which they were successful. 

In Hainault Forest, about a mile from Barking side, 
is the Oak which has been known, through many cen- 
turies by the name of Fairlop, so much celebrated for 
the annual fair held round it on the first Friday in 
July. • 

Barking is seven miles from London, on the river 
Roding, and a creek from the Thames. Tbe Bene- 
dictine nunnery, founded here in 675, was the oldest 
and richest in England. The founder was Erkepwald, 
son of Offa, King of the East Saxons, for his sister 
Ethelburga. A gateway, near tbe church-yard, and 
a considerable part of the wall, are still visible. 

Adjoining this town is Pifrons : tbe original square 
mansion was built by Dr. Bamber, whose daughter 
was wife of Sir Crispe Gascoigne, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, whose descendants now hold it. The south front 
of this house commands a charming view of the 
Thames, nearly to Gravesend, tbe Kenit and Surrey 
bilk, &c. 

Wutbury, on the east side of Bifron's Park, has also 
the same enchanting prospects. 

Eojrhcry.— About a mile to tbe east of this town is a 
large brick building with battlements. On one of the 
door-locks was the Jate of 1536. The many narrow 
and long galleries, with the grotesque paintings here, 
form a very curious contrast to the works of modem 
times. 

Adjoining to Barking is the paridi of Dagenham, 
remarkable for various inundations of tbe Thames. 
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Bell Houee, on the way to Purfleet, has all the 
features of a baronial mansion, with battlements, turrets, 
end small windows. Some of the windows are or- 
namented with stained glass, bearing the arms and 
crests of the Lennard and Dacre families. Here are 
also some valuable paintings, and curious drawings of 
ancient seats, particularly of Richmond and Green- 
wich palaces. 

Pwfieet, nineteen miles from London, has a public 
magazine for gunpowder, deposited in detached build- 
ings that are all bomb-proof ; so that an accident to 
one would not afiect the others. Hen: are also some 
extensive lime works; and, at the bottom of one of 
these pits, the father of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 
proprietor of Purfleet, built a chapel for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants. 

Grayt Thurrock is about twenty-five miles from 
London, on the Essex coast. 

Belmont Cattle, one mile from hence, was the pro- 
perty and residence of the late Zacbariah Button, Esq. 
who finished it iu a costly style of Gothic architecture. 
From the round tower here are the most delightful 
prospects of the Thames and the shipping for many 
miles, with the rich Kentish enclosures to the hills 
beyond the great Dover road. 

lihuty Fort, in the parish of West Tilbury, opposite 
Gravesend, is a regular fortification. The haationa 
here are the largest of any fort in England. 

Hence returning to Stratford and Bow-Bridge, con- 
dudea the circuit through a part of Essex. 
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WALK IV. 

Mile End, The Jewish Hospitals, Stepney, Worcestef^ 
House, Poplar, The Docks, Hackney, Kingsland, The 
City-Road, Islington, MuswelUHill, Tottenham, Ed^ 
monton, Southgate, Brockley-Hill, Cashiobury, Edge- 
ware, Hampstead, Kiibum, Paddington, Bayswaier, 
Uxbridge, Hampton- Court, Twickenham, Strawberry- 
Hill, Hounslow, Isleworth, Sion-House, Chiswick, 
Fulham, CheUca, Knightsbridge, Extremities of Lon- 
don, The Thames, the Pools, Wapping, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Gravesend, Sfc. 

Our account of what is remarkable in Middlesex, 
commences at Mile End, in which hamlet are a number 
of almshouses, particularly those of the Trinity- House, 
and those called Bancrqft*s; the latter occupies three 
sides of a spacious quadrangle, with a Chapel and a 
School. 

Adjoining to theae almshouses are three cemeteries, 
belonging to the Portuguese and Dutch Jews. And 
here, also, the former have a neat and commodious 
hospital, for sick and diseased poor, and for lying-in 
women, at Mile End. This establishment first took place 
in 1748 : the house contains forty beds. Adjoining is 
an almshouse, for twelve aged poor, and the whole is 
supported solely by the Jewish community. A much 
more recent erection about 1807, called Ihe Jews 
Hospital, in Mile JEnd Road, for Aged Poor, and the 
Education and employment of Youth, was set on foot for 
the benefit of tierman and Polish Jews, and receives 
the contributions of Christians, ** who have not the 
least idea of converting these people to the doctrines 
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of Christianity ; but merely to do good to the neces* 
sitibus Jew in the present life, as a man and a brother, 
without forcing or imposing any conditions upon him 
as to his belief, and without the least interference with 
his religious opinions/' A bandsoiQe synagogue has 
been erected in the inferior of thjs edifice, wl^ich 
having been enlarged, is to be rendered uniform by 
extending the present front, in preference to additional 
wings. In this, as welt as the other Jewish Synagogues, 
different galleries, &c. are appropriated to each of the 
mes. 

We now proceed to Stepney^ a very ancient village 
near London, as, in Stow's Annals, it is stated, that, in 
1299, a parliament was held at the house of Henry 
Wallies, Mayor of London ; and here Edward the First 
confirmed the charter of liberties. 

One of the most remarkable relics of the manor- 
houses, dependant upon the greater manors of Stepnc;y, 
is the stately gateway, of very fine brick work, on 
Stepney Green, on the right hand proceeding from 
Whitechapel to Stepney Church-yard. This is all that 
remains of IVarccster^Hotae, occupied, during the reigns 
of Charles the First and Second, by the Marquis of 
Worcester, though others think it is the original 
gateway of Sir Henry Colet's house, Lord Mayor of 
London, and then called, by way of e^linence, ** The 
Gre^ place," and supposed more probable, as the 
Marquis's residence was only the fourth part of the 
ongipal dwelling j pne part was also held by the Rev. 
Mal;thew S^ead. This gateway is upon a line with a 
i^pod^ edifice, lately called, the Spring Gard^ Coffee^ 
ffo/tse^ .said to have ^oen pi;r Henry's mansion: 
the \^\ck gateway,, however, jp not likdy to haye beep 
prior to Henry the Seventh's time, when the use of 
brick, in large mansions, began to be generally substi- 
tuted for stone. 
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Colet’Place, in White Horse-Street^ formerly be- 
longed to Dr. John Colet> Dean of St. Paurs, founder 
of St. Paul’s School/ And only son of Sir Hiftiry Colet. 

Stepney Church is dedicated td Si. Dunstan and All 
Saints, and bears a resemblance to the architecture 
which prevailed in the fourteenth century. It is a 
large Gothic structure, consisting of a chancel, a nave, 
and two aisles. At the west end is a plain square tower, 
containing a ring of ten bells. During one of the late 
reparations, this Church was deprived of its old Gothic 
porch before the west door, though the interior of the 
church was considerably embellished : of its curious 
font, the annexed wood-cut is a representation. ' 



On the outside of the ^rtico, on the .north side of 
the church, the fallowing inscription, on a stone, in 
the wail, long attracted considerable notice. 

i 

Of ‘Carthage great 1 wai a stone, 

O! moitals, read, with pity. 

Time oonswnes all, itsparetb none, 

Man, moantaiD; town, nor oby. 
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Therefore, O ! mortals, all betbiok 
Ton whereunto you most, 

Sinoe now such stately buildings 
Lye bury'd in tbc dust. 

Limehouse is a parish taken from that of Stepney : 
the church, a massy inelegant structure, is one of the 
fifty new ones built in the reign of Queen Anne. A 
new cut from the river Lea, enters the Thames here, 
and saves the circuitous route round the hie qf Dogs. 

Poplar is so called from the trees with which it once 
abounded. 

Poplar Marsh was called the Isle of Dogs, because of 
the noise the King’s hounds made, when the court was 
kept at Greenwich. Here are two almshouses and an 
hospital, belonging to the East India Company, who 
maintain the minister of a chapel, built by the inha- 
bitants here in 1654. Immense buildings, denominated 
the West India Docks, cover a space of more than fifty 
acres. 

At Bow, two miles to the east of London, is a bridge 
over the river Lea, said to have been built by Matilda, 
Queen of Henry the First. Bow church stands in the 
middle of the road, and is a venerable structure, being 
erected in 1311, as a chapel of case to Stepney. Old 
Ford, in this parish, stands on the river Lea ; in this 
place passed a Roman highway. In 1611, an ancient 
gateway here was pulled down, commonly called, King 
John’s Palace. 

Jlackney is a large village, two miles from London, 
and has several hamlets, as Upper and Lower Clapton, 
Daleston, Shacklewell, and Homerton. Hackney has 
Been the residence of many eminent characters, and here 
the priors of the order of St. John of Jerusalem had aman- 
sion in Church-Street, the large remains of which were 
standing till the summer of 1612, opposite the house 
of the infamous John Ward, Esq. M. P. at the comer 
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of Dalston Lane. This mansion had been the Bhu 
Post Tavern, but was afterwards let out in tenements : 
it was a brick building, and contained a quadrangular 
court. Since that period a tower and cupola have 
been added to the new church. The large room at 
the Mermaid, in this town, is generally the place of 
meeting for the Freeholders of Middlesex, and is occa- 
sionally hired for theatrical recitations, and other 
polite amusements. The new church here contains a 
few ancient monuments, transferred from the old one, 
of which the tower alone remains standing. Here, as 
probably in many other places, most of the ancient 
houses have been newly fronted, and many of them 
wholly taken down, as being too expensive for ordinary 
tenants. The materials of many of these, as Barbours, 
Bourn, &c. have served to construct three or four good 
modern houses upon their site. An exception to this, 
however, has occurred at Clapton, where, upon tUe 
site of the old house with wooden cloisters, and 
circular chimnies, a capacious new edifice has arisen 
from its ruins: this hamlet gave birth to the bene- 
volent Howard. 

At Kingsland stood an ancient hospital for lepers, 
called Le Lakes ; it was long an appendage to Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, in London. The old chapel near the 
turnpike is still remaining* Baums, at the bottom of 
Hoxton, and the extremity of Hackney parish, was 
the residence of Sir George Whitmore, a great sufferer 
for his attachment to Charles the First : it is now a re- 
ceptacle for Lunatics. 

The City-Road, which forms a connection with the 
north-west parts of*the city, is the next object of 
notice, and this extends as far as Paddington. 

On the way we pass White Conduit-House, Pentem^ 
viUe, and Somers-Town : the two latter, are larger than 
many market towns. 

From bling^on there are the most pteasing prospects 
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imaginable; the city of London, with most of its 
public edifices on one side, together with Marybone, 
Mdington, Hampstead, Highgate, Kentish Town, 
and part of Hornsey, to Muswell Hill on the other. 

At the north end of Islington, is a noble row of 
houses, railed Highbury- Plaet, Higher sUll is High- 
hury-Terrace, commanding a beautiful piospect. 

Canonbury-HouH is situated on an eminence, half 
a mile to the north-east of Islington Church, and 
IS supposed to have been a mansion for the prior of 
St. Bartholomew, in West-Smithfield. 

From MuiweU-HtU, through Stoke Newington, and 
over Stamford- Hill, to Tottenham, is a pleasant excur- 
sion. *The History of Tottenham Church informs us, 
that It was bestowed by David Bruce, King of Scotland, 
on the canons of the Holy Trinity in London. Tot* 
tenfaam High- Crow, near this town, though frequently 
repaired, is still a fine memorial of antiquity. 

Edmonton ih principally known at present by its 
annual fair, in the month of September. The church 
dedicated to All Saints, is a large and lofty structure. 

Southgate is a hamlet to the parish of Edmonton^ 
eight miles from Lofidon, and contains several hand- 
soide seaU, 

Ueturiiing fo the westward, and passmg Broekl^ 
HiU, we obseri'e an Obelisk, with Latin inscriptions, 
of the first cf which the following is a translation : 

** This Obelisk manrks'the mifl-^ay between London, 
formerly Tnnovantum, and Verulamium, the chief 
abode of the Cbjsk, now the City of St Alban.** 

The next idfisri, that north of this spot, near the town 
ofOaswaUan, was situated the wood once known by the 
nameof utidm’th^ east, it is eaqsvessed, tlhit 

near this place a towf formerly sood, strohgly fiKtified 
b^ «rt and nabue, bslongiiig to the SMAhii;MidiQniiet 
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their general Caurjoellan, defeated the Romans. The 
west front is said to face the ancient residence of the 
Cassii, now Cassiobury. 

Edgewarc is eight miles from London, on the road 
to St. Albans, Aylesbury, &c. The stillness of this 
place was considerably relieved by a kind of fair held 
here, in August 1616, when it was observed, that 
though the sale of horses and other cattle, was ex- 
tremely dull, there were, however, a few merry souls 
present, who kept the game alive ; and each evening 
presented a series of humorous amusements, such as 
wheeling barrows blindfolded for a new hat; jumping 
in sacks for a smock-frock; grinning through horse 
collars for a pair of new shoes ; and climbing H lolly 
pole for a shouldier of mutton; which adbrded no 
inconsiderable amusement to a very numerous atten- 
dance of the respectable families in the neighbourhood. 
This was to be the prize of him who first reached it. 
Many attempted this apparently easy task,^jl^ut on 
reaching about half way up the pole, they found the 
upper part thickly covered with cart-gprease, above 
which, from its slippery nature, they could not travel. 
This discovery suggested to an artful boy a means of 
counteracting this impediment, and filling the tail of 
his smock-frock with sand, after various attempts he 
succeeded in completely doing away the efiects of the 
grease with the sand, and thereby gaining his object, 
which be carried off amidst the cheers of the crowd. 
This is the diversion which in France is known by the 
appellation of Mats de Coeagne, when ducks are exhi- 
bited on these poles, and is the first instance of its 
introduction here. 

Harrow on the Hill is ten miles from London, and 
is so called on account of its situation, and m further 
distinguished by its lofty spire. The Free School, at 
this place, ranks among the first British seminaries of 
learning. 


z 
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Crowing the Edgware road, we approach the exten* 
five and pleasant village of Hendon and Mill-Hill. 

Gaidar* 8 Hilly jusi by, was the residence of Dr. 
Akenside, author of llie '* Pleasures of Imagination.’* 

Hvnptiead Heath also exhibits several fine views of 
the metropolis and the distant country, 'i'his ^Hirish is 
bounded by Hendon, Finchley, Pancras, Wilsdon, and 
Paddington. 

The Priory of KiUmm arose from a hermitage, built 
In the reign of Henry the First, by Godwin, a hermit, 
which be gave to three nuns, Emma, Christina, and 
Gunhilda, and this afterwards became a nunnery ; 
but though no remains of it exist, its site is very dis- 
cernable in Abbey Field, nearly adjacent to the Tea 
Gardens, called Kilburii Wells. 

From Paddington we proceed to Bayswater, one 
mile on the Uxbridge road ; and through Kensington 
to Holland- House, the ancient mansion of the Manor 
of Abbotty Kemingiomy and of which the celebrated 
Addison became possessed, in 1716, by his marriage 
with the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 

The Royal Palace of Kensington, tlie next object, 
is a large irregular edifice of brick, built at various 
times* The state apartments are very noble, and coo- 
•ist of a suite of twelve rooms. The first ascent is by 
the great staircase, in which are painted balconies* 
The paintings here, in the difienent apartments, are 
too punierous for a recital within our limits. 

Proceeding to Hampior^Court, the royal palace 
naturally strikes the eye, in all its magnificence. We 
can only mention that this structure consists of three 
quadrangles ; the first and second are Gothic ; but ip 
the third are the royal apartmepts, built of biick and 
Stene, faf Sir Christopher Wren, by order of William 
the Third.. The .park and gardens, on which the 
palace now stands, are three miles in circumference. 

The delightful village of Twickenham, ten rnilm ai»d 
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a quarter from the metropolis, is adorned with many 
beautiful seats. The house that was once the residence 
of the celebrated Mrs. Clive adjoins the wood belongiog 
to Strawberry Hill, the admired villa of the late Earl 
of Orford, better known in the literary world as 
Horatio Walpole ; lately that of Mrs. Darner. It was 
first built by the Earl of Bradford’s coachman, in 1698: 
it now appears in the Gothic style, within and without, 
according to several models of cathedrals in diilferent 
parts of the kingdom. The windows also are orna* 
mented with stained glass. Great taste is displayed in 
the elegant embellishments, and in the choice collection 
of pictures, sculptures, antiquities, &c. many of them 
purchased from some of the first cabinets in Europe. 
The approach to the house through a grove of lofty 
trees ; the embattled wall, overgrown with ivy ; the 
spiral pinnacles, and the gloomy cast of the building, 
give it the air of an ancient abbey, especially on eiuer-* 
ing the gate, where a small oratory, enclosed with iron 
rails, and a cloister behind it, appears in the fore court. 

At Twickenham Park, the seat of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the great Lord Bacon spent much of the 
early part of his life ; and this place was till lately 
the residence of the French Duke of Orleans. 

After crossing the road to Hounslow, we return by 
hlmorth, a pleasant village on the bank of the Thames, 
eight miles and a half from Hyde-Park Corner. This 
neighbourhood abounds with market gardeners. 

Returning to the great road, the first otyect of atten- 
tion is Sibn-House, one of the seats of the Duke of 
Northumberland, a large venerable majestic structure, 
built of white stone/ in the form of a hollow square, 
so that it has four cKternal and as many internal fronU, 
the latter of which surround a square court iu the 
middle. The roof is surrounded with indented battlcp 
ments ; and upon every one of its four outward angles 
is a square turret, flit roofed, and embattled like the 
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Other parts of the building. The house is three stories 
high ; and the east fronts which faces the Thames, is 
supported by archc^, forming a fine piazza. 

Old and New Brentford present very little that is 
interesting to a tourist for pleasure. 

Proceeding to Chiswick, Grove- House, the occa- 
sional residence of his grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
built by the Earl of Burlington^in the reign of Queen 
Anne, has all the attributes of a princely dwelling, and is 
a model of taste, though not without faults, .ouch as doors 
misplaced, chimneys between windows, &.c. The 
church of Chiswick, which stands near the Thames, 
is supposed to have been built about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The church-yard contains the 
remains of Hogarth and some elegant epitaphs, written 
by the late Mr. Arthur Murphy. 

AtUoining to Chiswick is Hammersmith, four miles 
from London, and a nunnery which took its name from 
a Mrs. Bedingfield and another lady setting up a 
boarding-school for young ladie« of the Homan Catholic 
persuasion, and from their gradual introduction of the 
observance of monastic rules. Here is a chapel, and 
another also of the same persuasion at Brook Green, 
with a Roman Catholic Charity-School. 

Brandenburgh- House is a celebrated villa, seated on 
the Thames at Hammersmith, and was long the resi- 
dence of the Margravine of Anspach. 

Parson's Green, Walham Green, and Fulham, are 
remarkably pleasant ; at the latter is a bridge commu- 
nicating with Putney. The bishops of London have 
had a palace at Fulham from a very early period ; but 
it has received many repairs since the time of Henry 
the Seventh : the gardens are curiously laid out, and 
are very extensive. Fulham, like its neighbouring 
districts, abounds in charitable foundations of various 
kinds. 

Coming to Chekea, the Hospital is the first object of 
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the attention of visitors. This edifice was beg^n in 
168% but not completed till 1690, by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Its g^eneral appearance is plain, yet not ineie* 
gant, as the architect seems to have avoided all super* 
iluous ornament, in order tosave expense. The structure 
isofelegantbrick-work; the quoins, cornices, pediments, 
are of free-stone. The chapel and the hall are well dis- 
posed ; the colonade and portico, towards the river, are 
handsome and well proportioned, and aObrd a comfort- 
able sheltered walk, and communication between the two 
wings for the pensioners in wet weather. The hospital 
consists of three courts; the principal one is open to 
the south side. In the centre is a bronze statue, of the 
royal founder, Charles the Second, in a Roman habit. 
The south side is also ornamented with a handsome 
portico of the Doric order, and a colonade continued 
along the whole of it : this side is divided into a chapel, 
a hall, and, in the centre, a large vestibule, terminated 
by a cupola of considerable height. On each side of 
the chapel are the pews for the various officers of the 
bouse ; the pensioners sit in the middle on benches. 
The north front is handsome and extensive ; and about 
fourteen acres of ground, opposite to it, forms an 
enclosure of about fourteen acres, planted with ave- 
nues of limes and horse-chesniits. The principal 
grand entrance ia by two iron gates of elegant work- 
manship and great height, ornamented on each side by 
lofty stone pillars, surrounded with military trophies. 
This entrance is also ornamcntrti with two handsome 
porters’ lodges. In the burial-place, to the east of the 
hodkNtal, are several tombs and monuments in memory 
of the governors, Iidiitenant-govcmorg, and other of* 
ficers of the establishment. 

TU Bej/al Military Atylam, for the children of the 
eoldien of the regular army, w near the Royal Hoapital, 
and a4ioining the King's R<«d. This building is 
environed on all aides with high wslb, and a handsome 
\ 
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sroD railings befbrejLhe grand front. This edifice^ built 
Gf brick, forms three sides of a quadrangle, with an 
degant stone balustrade. The centre of the western 
front has a noUe portico of the Doric order, and a 
well-proportioned pediment, consisting of four im- 
mense columns, supporting a large pediment ; on the 
frieze of which is inscribed — " llie Royal Military 
Asylum for the Children of the Soldiers of the Regular 
Army.^^ Over this inscription are the royal arms. Here 
ere seven hundred boys, and three hundred girls ; the 
boys wear red jackets, blue breeches, &c. and the girls 
red gowns, blue petticoats, straw bonnets, white 
aprons, &c. 

Passing from SkMuie-Street, we come into the 
:great western road; and, by the Cannon Brewery, 
arrive at Knight$hridge, The chapel here is dedicated 
to the Holy Trinit}', and originally belonged to a 
Lazar House. 

Hyde Park is on the south side of Knightsbridge, 
and has long been a favourite place for taking the air, 
exhibiting fine coaches, fine horses, and expert horse- 
manship ; it Is aifo the theatre of military evolutions 
in the leview of the troops. 

In Groevenor^Plaoe is the Lock Hospital for syphilitic 
maladies. Near Hyde-Park Corner, on the south side 
of the road, stands Bt. Ceorge's Hospital, for patients 
and complaiiits of every description; a very neat, 
dKwgb rather a plain bmldiog. Thd^grand western 
entrance here into the metropolis is marked by an 
Hicent from Knightsbridge to the turnpike at Hyde- 
Path Corner, which at night exfaibiu an uncombion 
degree of lustre from the several lamps, at once use- 
ful and ornameDtal. 

The road into Piccadilly b bounded on the north 
end south sides by stately dwellings, and the railing of 
fit Jamci^s Park, which, contrasted by the fine land- 
scape intenwoing betwoen this parit and the Survey 
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hills, form a enaemhU equally af^reeable and in- 
teresting. Among these dwellings is the Pultene^f Hotels 
a handsome stone edifice, with a balustrade and bal- 
cony before it, from which the Emperor of Russia 
shewed himself to the public within a few minutes after 
his arrival there, on the 6th of June, 1814. 

Being compelled to be thus brief in our sketches of 
the country surrounding the metropolis, wc shall only 
remark respecting the western environs, that which 
way soever we turn ourselves, there are many striking 
beauties; and this boundary, especially towards the 
Thames, exhibits the appearance of a continual garden, 
with extensive nurseries of trees of various kinds; while 
the sides of the roads being enlivened by meadows and 
genteel residences of every description, the whole 
forms a picture of ease and happiness highly gratify- 
ing. Respecting the north tide of the metropolis, it 
has been olverved, that the amphitheatre on that skit 
of the Thames is greatly enhanced in beauty by a 
chain of bills, forming a second amphitheatre enclosing 
the first, of which Hampstead and Highgate, and 
Muswell Hill, are the most prominent. The eastern 
and western extremities aifi>rd the prospect of a level 
country, stretching thirty miles each on the banks of 
the Thames ; but on the south the landscape is beauti* 
ftilly varied to a considerable line of extent, including 
the high grounds of Richmond, Wimbledon, Epsom, 
Norwood, and Blackbeath. eastern boundary is 
terminated by Shooter's Hill, Leith Hill, Box Hill, the 
Riegate and Wrotham Hills. 

The most picturesque parte of the county of Essex 
are perhaps Laingdon Hills, with West Lea, in tho 
pnridi of Laingdon and Basildon, in the road freo 
Chelmsford to Tilbury Fort, twenty-two miles from 
London. The ascent on the north side is easy ; but on 
the sooth and south-west the traveller is astesMshed at 
the descent before him. Of this Mr. Yonng, in bia 
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Six Weeks Tour« says, Such a prodigious valley 
every where painted with the finest verdure* inter* 
sected with hedges and woods* appears beneath you* 
that it is past description. Nothing can exceed it 
unless that which Hannibal exhibited to his discon- 
solate troops when he bid them behold the glories of 
the Italian plains 

Viewing London nearer its eastern extremity, it has 
been obseri^d* that the Custom-House* the Tower* 
and the Docks* only form a part of that grand coup 
d*csil, which in a manner extends from Cuckold's 
Point on the Kentish* and Perry's Wharf on the Essex 
side of the river. From hence the passenger, directing 
his views down the Thames* it may seem like sailing in 
the midst of a vast inland lake, adorned with shipping 
of all sizes* and of the construction of almost every 
nation in the known world. The lofty buildings in 
the King’s Yard at Deptford* and the more magni- 
ficent view of Greenwich Hospital* screen it on one 
side ; while* on the other, the view is interrupted by 
the Isle of Dogs. In the Upper Pool* about a mile and 
a half towards Wapping* Dawson’s Brewbouse* and 
Mr. Mellish's slaughter-houses* are the first objects 
of attention with a stranger. On the opposite side 
ties Rotherhithe. Then entering the Lower Pool* 
we have been in the habit of finding ourselves among 
such a number of ships that they resembled a labyrinth. 
At times* when it is customary to display their didb- 
rent colours* these vessels exliibit a very gay appear- 
ance. 

Umekoute Reach used to be distinguished by several 
wind-mills* on the right hand shore of the Isle of Dogs. 
Opposite to these are the Victualling Office and the 
House at Deptford, the latter built of red brick* 
firora whence it derived its name. 

Contemplating the hohea of the Thames* an elegant 
poetexclaimB: 
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Aod Me ! by fiiir Aogotta*! ititel j towen. 

Pellucid Thames, his placid current poors : 

To pile her marts contendiog nations meet. 

The world's productions off'ring at her feet. 
Whate'er of wealth in various regions shines. 

Glows in their sands, or lurks beneath their mioei ; 
Whate'er from bounteous nature men receive. 
Whatever toil can rear, or art can weave ; 

Her princely merchants bear from every zone. 
Their country's stores increasing with their own. 


Vreenwic/t Reach lies in a semi-circle. Approaching 
this place, on our right hand, we pass a ship, in which 
4>oys are placed by the Marine Society, who have been 
found wandering about the streets of London, or are 
otherwise unprovided for. 

Blackwall Reach is the next arrival. On the left, we 


pass the Folly House Tea Garden, behind which the 
new docks appear. This tract, called the Isle qf Dog»> 
as already mentioned in page 834, is a kind of penin- 
sula; but a canal cut across it forms a passage for 
shipping, and enables them to avoid the circuitous 
and inconvenient route round the point. Here are 


also the Wet Docks, belonging to J. Perry, Esq. and 
a building, one hundred and twenty feet in height, 
with a machine for masting and dismasting of ships. 

Woolwich is the next object of attention. Persons 
who wish to see the hulks, or the vessels moored off 
Woolwich, containing several hundred convicts, many 
of whom have hitherto been annually sent to New 
South Wales, can only have an opportunity of doing 
this by taking a boat at Billingsgate or the Tower.-- 
The vessels on board wjiich these convicts are confined, 
ue ewily dUtinguwbed. as they are all dwma^. 
The Eoyal ArtUlery Barracks latejy erected, sta^ 
about two.thirds of a mile nearw the Thames 
Royal MUitery Academy, and also about one hun^ 
feet above the high-water mark in the nver. The 
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length of the south front is tbout three hundred and 
fifty yards; this forms one side of an extensire qua- 
drangle, of which the east front commands all the rich 
scenery of Shooter’s Hill. The artillery (juartered 
here form a fluctuating body of from two to three 
thousand meu. Close to the Barrack-field is some fine 
broken ground enclosed, and called the Repository, under 
the super intendance of the late General Sir William 
Congreve. In the summer season, between April and 
November, a great variety of military operations and 
evolutions are to be seen at Woolwich. 

Woolwich Reach immediately succeeds Biigsby's 
Hole : entering this Reach the hulks before-mentioned 
appear, on board of which the transports are stationed. 
Sometimes the convicts are employed in work on shore 
in the Warren or Gun-park, and at other times in 
clearing the sand banks. 

Oil the right bank of the river, called the Gallions, 
there is a bouse (once a public-bouse) called in derision, 
the DeviPs House. Barking Reach succeeds, on a 
sand at the entrance of which lies a buoy, as a direc- 
tion to avoid the wreck of the Grampus man of war. 
Near the verge of the river are three small magazinet, 
in which powder of the Dartford manufacture is 
deposited: nearly opposite these is a small white 
thatched bouse, called Dagenham Breach House, in 
commemoration of a large Breach made here by the 
Thames, at the beginning of the eighteenth centary ; 
behind which is a large pool, famons for fishing by 
gentlemen subscribers. Another turning of the river 
is called the Rands, with the village of Erith on one 
aide, and Purfleet on the other. On the Essex side 
stands a smalt house, called Cold Harbour, and a infle 
from this, a public-house with a ferry, adjoining a 
creek that runs up lo the village of Rainfaam, in 
Bnex ; whence the spire of that church may now he 
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Long Reach is about four miles in length, contain- 
ing Greenhithe; the church and village, when the 
trees are in verdure, appearing as in an orchard, 
afibrds one of the most luxuriant views imaginable. 
Fidlers Reach and Nortbfleet Hope, are the names 
by which the river is distinguished between Long 
Reach and Gravesend Reach ; at the extremity of which 
the church of West Tilbury presents itself at the 
end of a green, on a rising ground. Gad^s Hill, often 
mentioned by Shakspeare in bis plays, may be seen 
here. On the right hand, Higham church appears. 
Lastly we enter Gravesend Reach, which forms a 
noble sight with the ships and vessels generally found 
at anchor, whilst Kent and Essex, on each side, ex- 
hibit every symptom of safety and prosperity. As 
Gravesend is generally the extremity of most of the 
excursions made by water from London, those fashion- 
able ones to Margate, &c. excepted, we shall here 
leave our readers, referring them to the Picture of 
Margate, in which the Water Itinerary wiU aaford 
them a companion and guide to the knowledge of al- 
moii every object which presents itself upon the river 
between London Bridge and the Norc. 
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A Review of the most recent and projected 
Improvements in and about the Metro- 
polis^ with observations on the Ancient 
and Modem state of Architecture in Eng- 
land. 


In order to point out the improvements which hate 
grown with the growth, and strengthened with the 
strength of this great city, it may only be necessary to 
refer to Mr. Lysons, who has furnished us with a 
minute account of the progress of the new buildings, 
particularly in the parish of Mary bone. Mary bone 
was once a small village, nearly a mile from any 
part of the metropolis. In 1717, or the next year, 
the ground was first laid out for Cavendish^Squarct the 
circle in the centre inclosed and surrounded with a 
parapet wall and palisades. The Duke of Chandos, 
then Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Harcourt, and Lord 
Bingley were among the first that took ground to build 
here, and the rest was let to builders, who, though 
checked by the failure of the South Sea scheme, were 
induced to goon by the proposal for building a chapel 
and a market : Mr. Gibbs furnished the design, and 
they were both finished in 1734. The row of houses 
on the north side of Tybourn Road was completed in 
1739, aud it was then called Oj^ford^Street, Soon after, 
the ground was laid out for a number of good streets, 
which have increased on the north and the west of 
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Oxford-Street, to Paddington and Pancras on one side, 
and to £dg;ware-Road on the other. 

To all the attractions of external splendour, it is not 
too much to say that every internal convenience has 
been added. 

Turning towards Somers Town, we come to an entirely 
new range and mass of buildings, called Judd-Street, 
Tunbridge-Place, &c. Here is a new Chapel for Cal- 
vinistic Dissenters ; and the whole neighbourhood of 
Tottenham Court Road, and from thence to the Regent's 
Park and Paddington, presents a new and increasing 
suburb to the city. On the western side of Tottenham 
Court Road, nearly in the angle formed by the end of 
this, and part of the new road, is Fitzroy ‘Square, not 
yet completed. The houses are faced with stone, and 
have a greater proportion of architectural embellish- 
ments than most others in the metropolis : they were 
designed by the Messrs. Adams. 

In this neighbourhood, in Tottenham ^Street, Tot* 
tenham Court Road, is the Regency Theatre, distin- 
guished by its elegant portico, formed by a range of 
square stone pillars. The whole extent of this ediBce, 
which appears in the street, the entrance excepted, is 
blank, but embellished with pilasters, &c. At present 
it is principally used for astronomical and mechanical 
exhibitions, and thus partakes of that desertion which 
has more or less affected all the theatres in the metro- 
polis since the late peace. 

Near this spot, in the court before the house. No. 178, 
in Tottenham Court Road, the curious may still be 
gratified by a piece ofsculpture, being the representa- 
tion of a man upon a pedestal, in a sitting position, 
playing upon the bag-pipes. This is understood to 
have been the work of the elder Cibber, at a time when 
that artist resided near St. Andrew's Church, Holborm 

Portland-Place is one of the finest streets in Europe. 
It intended to form the opening to the new street 
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next to the Regent's Park and Mary^la^bone Park. The 
north end of this street is terminated by an iron railing 
and a gate, which separated it from a field, extending 
to the New Road. That field is now a garden and a 
shrubbery, enclosed on all sides by handsome railing, 
Gorresponding with that which encloses the Regent’s 
Park on the other side of the road. The new part of 
the street commences with a crescent on each aide of 
the way, which is not finished, and the works have been 
BO long in this half-built state, that grass has grown on 
the top of the walls, reaching, in some places, not higher 
than the kitchen windows. The houses nearest to Port* 
land Place are entirely raised and covered in, but 
since the peace, are fast returning to their pristine mould, 
as the wood work is rapidly decaying, from exposure to 
the weather : the fronts, as far as completed, have a 
very neat colonade of double Ionic pillars, with a balus- 
trade and a balcony. Many of the houses on this spot 
have pediments ; and those with this addition face each 
other all the way on both sides of the street : the inter- 
mediate houses, without pediments or pilasters, are 
Tuscan or Doric. The new parish church of St. Maty 
la Bonne, near this spot, now completed, and opened 
for divine service, is beyond all doubt one of the 
handsomest structures of the kind. The noith front 
is extremely rich and elegant, and consists of a noUe 
portico of the Composite order, supported by eight 
rich pillars, and two pilasters, with a handsome baluor 
trade, extending round the whole of the chueelL The 
steeple is of exquisite workmanship; a square rustic 
tower supposts a beautiful cupola, raised on Corinthian 
piUars, on the capitals of which are eight angels, sup^ 
porting another cupola : on its summit is a small open- 
work tower and vane. The inside of this edifiec is 
superb. The roof of the church is just visible shove 
the bialustrade : the body is brick, covered with Roman 
cement; the steeple and portico of atone. The north- 
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«t8t tnd west Corners have each two cotnposite columns 
and pilasters ; between these pilasters are niches, and 
above them an architrave and cornice. 

Mary la Bonne Church was consecrated, in the year 
1817, by the Bishop of London, in the presence of a 
great number of persons of distinction. The organ \§ 
placed at the back of the aitar^ and in the centre of the 
organ is an open arch^ in which is placed a very fine 
picture, painted by Benjamin West, Esq. President of 
the Royal Academy : the subject is, the Angel of the 
Lord appearing to the Shepherds. 

The Regent^s Park is very extensive, and though it ia 
not likely to receive a speedy completion, it is one of 
the greatest Sunday promenades about town. An 
immense sewer, extending from hence to the river 
Thames, is in great forwardness. A new chapel, at the* 
northern extremity of this park, is a very elegant budd- 
ing. The canal adds considerably to the beauty and 
verdure of this delightful place. 

With the showy improvements, or rather, the altera- 
tions that were intended to connect the communication 
between Carlton House and the Regent’s Park, some 
extravagant ideas were evidently connected ; Circuud * 
were to be made where the new connecting street was 
to cross Piccadilly and Oxford-Road.” The reason 
given for which by Mr. Narfi, the surveyor, was, “that 
it would avoid the sensation of passing Oxford-Street« 
and insensibly unite the two divisions of the city.*' 
The given estimate of the expense of this intended 
street was 300,000/. ; but there was no doubt that it 
would cost a great Meal more. The imperious neues- 
aity of letrencbmenti however, has altered this plaa» 
and the new street therefore is to be no farther proceeded 
in than Piccadilly : it wiH be continued so far with 
flipadtt of Ionic co/umns in plaster^ corresponding with 
those in the square opposite Carlton House. The two 
lodges will be erected on the eaet aed west of the 
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Regent’s Palace. The screening colonade of the latter 
will be taken down, and some light description of rail- 
ing or balustrade be substituted in its place. 

On the 15th of July 1816, orders were positively 
issued to stop the improvements north of Piccadilly. 
The perspective from Carlton House, is to extend only 
to the intended crescent in Piccadilly. St. James’s 
Market and the houses in Jermyn-Street, which inter- 
sect the view, are to be removed. The new United 
Service Club House wilt be built on an extensive scale. 

The name of Waterloo-place has been given to the 
opening in front of Carlton House. The buildings 
here have been stuccoed, instead of being faced with 
Bath Stone, and are already of the shades between 
white and black, the smoky, and the dirty grey. 
Whether that side of Pall-Mall shall be a good 
thoroughfare, will depend upon the mode of pav- 
ing this place. To afford safety to walkers, it has 
been proposed, that the foot pavement should be so 
continued as to leave a space for carriages not wider 
than the breadth of Pall-Mall, and that to mark the 
distinction between the two pavements, lamps should 
be placed on stone pedestals. 

It is still understood that Oxford-Road will be con- 
tinued as far as Bayswater Brook, making it the longest 
street in Europe. When the new Post Office is finished 
the western mails are to go direct along Holborn, instead 
of passing Charing Cross and Piccadilly ; and a short 
cut is also to be made into the other western road 
angular from Shepherds Bush to Hammersmith. 

The old wall of Kensington Gardens on the Bays- 
water Road, has lately been repaired and lighted, the 
ditches drained, and an open gateway designed to 
be made, opposite the broad walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, to give passengers a slight view of the bcMitlAil* 
grcmnds. 

But the absdttte amelioration of a whole neighbour- 
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hood^ must be admitted io the change which took 
place on the site of Bedford Square and the adjacent 
new streets north of Broad St. Giles's, by new and ele- 
gant erections, encroaching upon the vicinity of the 
still wretched Djfot, or George^Strcei, Bainbridge^Street, 
Rats Castle, 4rc. and a large space eastward of them, 
which, within the last threescore years, was most appro- 
priately styled the Ruins of St» Giles; at that time 
mostly an open space, which bad been occupied by a 
number of decayed dwellings. 

In Broad-Street, vulgarly Broad St. Giles’s, it should 
have been observed, stands the parish church of St. 
Giles in the Fields. The old church, taken down in 
1730, gave place to the new fabric, built entirely of 
Portland stone. The outside of the church has a 
rustic basement, and the windows of the galleries have 
semi-circular heads, and over them, a modillion cor- 
nice. The steeple is one hundred and sixty-five fcft 
high, and consists of a rustic pedestal, supporting a 
Doric order of pilasters ; and over the clock is .an 
octangular tower, with three quarter Ionic columns, 
supporting a balustrade, with vases, on which stands the 
spiw, which is also octangular and belted. The interior 
is chaste and beautiful ; the ornamented ceiling being 
one of the best in the metropolis. Before the ancient 
hospital, which stood here, the famous Sir John Old- 
castle. Lord Cobharo, was gibbeted and burnt alive fw 
his religious tenets. This was an act which disgraced 

the reign of Henry the Fifth. . . r 4 . 1 .- 

Among other accommodations in agitation for the 

heoefit of thi. p«t of the me^F^«. 

build • new iWi-in.rk«t. on the bwk of the Th.^^ 

w«t of Old Hungerford Mwket. now nearly fallen 

material improvement it exhibited in JMack 
Friata Eoad « Great Sorrey-Street, i«r the comer 
HoBand-Stteet, in the appUcation of iroa in beu rt 
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Stone, as a sobstilule for pavement in the streets of this 
metropolis. This succ^aneum consists of square 
pieces of cast iron suitably shaped, roughed and dove- 
tailed. This experiment, made in the summer of 1816, 
has succeeded so far, that it has been resolved to pave 
■some streets in the city in this manner, and to begin 
with Wood-Street, Cheapside. It is computed that an 
iron pavement well adjusted will endure twenty years 
nn a great thoroughfare ; whereas, it is too well known, 
that a stone pavement very frequently requires repairs, 
and a new adjustment. The pieces already laid down 
resemble a batch of eight or nine rolls, and are united 
like the parts of a dissected map, without interstices or 
even palpable joints. From their sustaining every 
kind of load, and the roughest of usage, there is no 
doubt of the ultimate success of this invention. >• 

This vicinity will probably receive considerable 
benefit from the erection of the Ntw Cobourg ThetHre, 
in the centre of the' New Cut, in the direct line of 
Waterloo Bridge, and distant from it about a quarter 
4>f a mile. On the exterior surface of the foundation 
the folt^wing inscriptioD was cut. " The firat stone of 
the Royal Cobourg Tbeatre was laid Sept. 14,* 1M6, 
by his Serene Highness the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
and her> Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte' of 
Wale^ by their Serene Highnesses’ proxy^ Aldenuan 
Goodbehm. 

'Extending our views down the river, wc'find the 
improvements still more promising. « >An embankment 
in front of the New Custom Honse, in consequence of 
% fair adlinstment between the City and the Govern- 
ment, tbrongh the medium of the Lord Mayor, has 
taken place. This is intended to increase the whar- 
fage there, and render more commodious the sbippiog, 
landing, and stowage of goods, and also the earriage 
way. Pari of Biilingagate dock is to be taken ini a^ 
yet leave room enough for the fishing vessels, the fish- 
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market ji. to be widened, and the landing stairs separated 
at the whacf, so as to vender the facility of passengera 
taking boat more safe uid comfortable than it has 
hitherto been. 

East of London, e new iron bridge is to form a 
communicationi .between the, Eiscw, and Kent roads^ 
This bridge4s. to cross the Thames from New Gravel- 
Lane to Rotherkithe, 

Directing oar attention again to the city, we observe 
the old north wall of London running behind the site of 
Old Bethlem Hoq>itaI, entirely taken down, which has 
thrown open to public view the area of tbe new square, 
enclosed with handsome iron railing. The wall was 
found uncommonly thick, and the bricks double the 
size of those now used. The centre had been filled in 
with large loose stones, 5cc. ; tbe line of wall now re* 
moved is partly tbe last vestige of that which remained 
of a circumference of three miles and two hundred and 
five yards. 

Tbe immense increase of buildings about tbe eastern 
extremity of the City Road, is also astonishing. In 
tbe immediate vicinity of the Shepherd and Shepherd* 
esa, Chatham Gardens, Hoxton New Town, Old*Street, 
dtCp tbe structures are auffcientlylkumerous to form a 
small city. 

To tbe westward, in this road, 7Se Diuenten^ Work- 
ing School for CbpAan#. is a handsome building, con- 
f affing of two wings, and a place of wordiip in the 
centre, which is opcu to tbe public, 

Tk$ Bnakor^ Poor-Hoiue, which is very near the 
extremity of Goswell-Stiect, towards the City Road, U 
now exclusively apprepriated to the maintenance and 
education of their children* 

The inciease of new buildingi in tbe eastern extre- 
mity of the metropolii, from Bethnal Green towards 
Bow «nd Stratfbrd, is nearly equal to that of the west- 
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em in point of extent, llie formation of the East and 
West India Docks has, in some measure, rendered this 
increase necessary here, as well as in the environs of 
Stepney, Limehouse, and Poplar. 

liie rage for building has also suggested a new in- 
crease, which IS intended to be made on the site of Spa 
Fields ; this is understgod to consist of several new 
streets, which are designed to cover the whole, or the 
greatest part of that sidiibrioos spot, commonly known 
by the name of the Fields, having Sadler's Wells 
on the east, Bagnigge Wells on the west, the new road 
on the north, and part of Clerkenwell on the south. 
The substitution of large iron pipes for those of wood, 
it is said, will enable the proprietors of this verdant and 
diversiSed tract, the last remains of the Bsu in Urbe, 
to cover it with houses. 

Before quitting the subject of our new buildings, we 
must observe, that the late taste exhibited in the 
suburbs has employed the wit of Mr. Colman, in his 
Eccentricities, under the title of London Rmralitjf* 

StretcbiO|f, round £i|g1mod*i chief £mporion,1fsr, 

(No rage for BuiWins quench’d by raging War,) 

What would Im Vniu, rang’d in dapper pride. 

Usurp the and ohohe the highway side ! 

Peace to each swain, who rural rapture owns, 

Am soon as past a toll, or off the stones ! 

Whose joy, if buildii]|[s solid bliss bcOow, 

Cannut, for miles, an ioterruption know x 
Save when a gap, of some half dosen feet, 

Just breaks the continuity of Street; 

Where the prig Architeet, wttb ttyk In view, 

Has dol’d bis bouses forth, iif two by two ; 

And rear’d a Row upon tha plan, no dosbt, 

Of old mens’ jaws, with every third tooth out. 

Or where, still greater lengths of taste to go, 
tie warps bis tenements into a bow; 

Nails a leant canvas, propt on alight deal stidis, 
Nkk-aamM Kmudbi to tha MMfoor hffoht| 
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Before the whole, in one inog segment drawn, 

CInps half a rood of turf he calls a lawn ; 

Then ohnckling at bis latb-and-plaster bubble. 

Dobs it the Crchcrnt,-— and the rents are double. 

As Utility must be admitted to be superior to shew and 
embellishment, the completion of 8outhwark>Bridge 
will be hailed as an excellent and substantial improve- 
ment. The greatest part of the iron-work is now de- 
livered in I.ondon, and the remainder will be ready for 
putting up in the course of the summer. I'he middle 
arch is two hundred and forty feet span, and the two 
side arches will be two hondr^ and ten feet each ; the 
w idth of the road-way and foot paths between the para- 
pets will he forty-two feet, the same as Black Friar’s 
Bridge. The south abutment, with the land arch over 
Bank side, is nearly* completed, and ready to receive 
the iron for that side arch, which will be the first put 
up. One of the two piers is completed op to above 
high water mark, and the other is finished to above 
low water. 

Among the benefits attending this undertaking are 
the following. It will greatly facilitate the commerce 
both of the London and Surrey side of the river, by 
dividing and lessening the superabundant traffic over 
London and Blackfriars Bridges, and prevent the 
occurrence of those injurious stoppages so frequent in 
the avenues near London -Bridge. 

It will cause a handsome street to be formed from 
Bankside to St. George’s Church, seventy feet wide and 
half a mile long, and thereby open a commodious 
passage from Kent and Surrey into the heart of Lon- 
don. It wiB add to &e Borough a neighbourhood Of 
reqieetability in the room of that of an inferior kind, 
which muit be removed. By the proximity of the 
new itreet to the heart of the city, the Bank, Royal 
Exchange, Stock Exchange, Exciae Office, Guildl^, 
tte. thw part of Southwark may become a convenient 
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reudence for merchantSf wholesale dealers, &c. Thib 
bridge is also admirably sailed to the sitaatioo, at it 
will tend to remove the irregularity of .shallows in this 
part of the river, by dividing the stream, and thereby 
directing the current into three regular channels, and 
consequently clear them of many of those sand-banks 
which now iqjure the ihd this it will eftct 

in a greater degree# ^HtN ^t er Lon^-Bridge, which 
caused these impediqiehts, may be rebuilt or altered. 

However, that London is yet inferior to roost capitals 
in archilecturaV’embellishmentSi is a remark made by 
many, besides a clanical writer of our own country, 
who has ezpiesaed a hope, that the British nation 
ere long wilt triumph over every obstacle, inspire artists 
with genius, and teach even brick to emulate marble/' 
Free atone is now most ardently recommended ; and 
it is observed, that the restoration of the exterior oma- 
inents of Westminster Abbey has been commenced 
with Bath stone; and acolonadc at the Regent’s Gircus, 
near Portland Place, and another before the Opera House, 
CO the Side of Pall MaB« have been erected with free- 
atone from Sonieraetihire. 

It is sincerely hoped that the erection of the IVkw 
PoU €^ce, near St Martin's Le Grand, will be made 
subservient to a better dbplay of the Cathedral of St 
Pauls. " If both purposes can he accomplished by the 
same alteration, and the splendid efihet given to that 
Dofak edifice, which spice would confer, the value of 
the improvement would be doaMod* 

Nothing, it must be adcnowledged, can more sen- 
sibly evince the present state of improvement than^tbe 
contrast which may still be made betsmen our ancieiit 
and the more modem structures Hi varions parts of 
this metropolis^ To pass over the exceeding < rude 
dwellingi ^ our early ferefathers, the buiidhigs of 
the mkUe ages, with stories firqioetfaif beyond each 
other as they ascended, slill leniMd ns s( the 
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blow march of improvement during several ages, A 
few of them, besides those illustrated in this work, 
which exhibit a specimen of old London, remain about 
Bishopsgate and Leadenhall Streets, and particularly in 
Holywell Street, in the Strand. However, it is probable 
that another half century will obliterate the remem- 
brance of th€||.'from almost every testimony but the 
works of those artistir' whole taste, skill, and inde- 
fatigable reseairii>bare preserved many, rare and va- 
luable representalioiis.of.theiwiiiainsof antiquity, no 
longer visible^** * » , 

Here we do not allude altogether to the houses of the 
common peqite. tpoking. «f tbew, a writer 

uponarchitMtui«obMWved,MTenljnteunce, "When 
1 compare th, modem Enjdiib way of building with 
the old way. I oanout but wonder at the geoiu. of old 
Nothing i*. or cen be more deli^tftal and con- 
venient thw light, end nothing more agreeable to 
health than free air. And yet of old they uied to dwell 
in honan, mort of them with a blind rtair-caie, low 
wtiiing a , and da^ window. ; the room, built at random, 
without any convenience, and often with rtep. ftom one 
to another. So that one would think the people of 
former age. were afraid of light, or loved to play at 
hide and reek. Wberea. the taste of onr time. i. alto- 
gether for light rtri^caM., fine reeh window., end lofty 


ceiling**” . . 

Mg the houre. illurtrated by the annexed wood 

cut. WM a houre on the west .ide of the rtreet called 

IMcMooiJMi. Ihereprerentalion. here are veci- 

mcMertbefolkted front, and may be attnbnted to the 
latter period of the .inteenth century. 


Vde th. Aadret Tspupopfar of Undoa, by T. Switb, 1815. 
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This bouse consists' of oak, lath, and plaster; but 
the ceilings, which have evidently undergone various 
changes, are now destitute of ornament. This hou»e 
is one of the oldest standing in the neighbourhood of 
Moorfields. It was not unusual to fix iron hooks into 
the fronts of the old houses, especially in the most 
public streets, whereon to suspend the tapestry, which 
was brilliantly displayed on rejoicing or procession 
days ; a custom that had prevailed from a very early 
period. 

Tbt oh) house, represented in the next wood cut| 
on the south side of London Wall, is of oak and 
plaster, and the foliage of plaster ahme, and exhibits 
a good specimen of the fidiated style in the reign of 
Charles the First. 
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Hie houses lately standing on the west corner of 
Chancery 'Lane, as delineated in the next wood engrav* 
ingj presented a genuine specimen of the grotesque 
bracketted front and projecting stories of the niga of 
Edward the Sixth. These houses were taken down Iqr 
the city in May 1799, to widen Cbancery>Lane: they 
were entirely of oak and plaster. It was from the top 
of the comer-house that several cherubs flew down, and 
presented Queen Bixabeth with a crown of laureb and 
gold, together with ^me verses, when she wu going 
into the city, upon a visit to Sir Thomas Gresham. 
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Among the excellent criticiRiiig, 4 which evince an 
increasing taste in sculpture^ a writer on the Fine Att$ 
has censured the architecture on the south side of the 
Opera House, as one of the Roman pseudo specimens. 
Tte Ionic, oppoiile CarhotHHouse, is also deemed a 
great deviation fixwi the little Temple on the Hyasus, 
near Athens. Here too the architect is accused of 
omissiaos of essential component parts, and grand 
divisMDs of the order. His Roman egg and anchor 
have also been glanced at atone of the Roman mongrels, 
and Ji perversion of their princely prototypes. 

When it is said that Chambers, Wren, Palladio^ and 
Percault, simplified the Roman style, it is answered, 
that they had not seen nor known the Grecian ; hot 
only selected the most beantiful of the known specie 
mens ; they divested them of the extraneous ornaments 
of the Colliseum, of the Theatre of Maipellus^ of the 
Temple of Concord, and made them approach the 
eimpHeity, though they missed the ciawter of the 
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Greek. No thin^ differ more than the Greek and 
Roman creed of the orders ; beautiful spirals, lorelj 
contours composed from elipaes, parabolas, hyperbolas, 
and other conic sections, selected from the higher 
mathematics, by the greatest mathematicians, compose 
all the parts of the one ; clumsy quarter rounds, circular 
and bolstered cimarectas. and rtversas, struck by a 
pair of carpenter^s compasses, the other. The geome- 
try of Euclid was as incapable of improvement by any 
of hit* successors, as the architecture of the days of 
Pericle>, by the mechanics of the time of Marcellus, 
Trajan, Constantine, or DioclCsian. 

Even Sir Christopher Wren and Sir William Cham- 
bers, are not admitted to have seen enough of the pure 
Grecian. Chambers is supposed to have taken the 
delusions of Piranesi, for Greciaii purity, and with all 
his talents and genius, he is accused of having deceived 
many a warm imagination,' and brought an unmerited 
contempt on the sterling and magnificent ruins of 
ancient Rome. 

Bona qoanta fait ipia nioa docct. 

Or peiiiaps Chambers learnt his Greek through the 
pert Fraiciniian Le Kays inveittite bluodm 6t the re- 
mains of Athenian Greece. Letitbei^emhped,*' 
says this corrector of architectural manners, that Sir 
Christopher Wren was not regularly induct^ in archi- 
tecture as a fine art, although, as asdence, it had qpened 
to him all its rictim j he U allowed to hkve beto the 
greatest matbkifiadcian and emueructivc architect of 
modern timed, of which the mechanism of St- PauTs 
Cathedral, the spire tt Bow Church, the litUe beauty 
of St. Dunstan'd in the East, the turrct-crowned towers 
of 8t.Miehacrs, Collcgc-Hill, St Stephen's, Walbrook, 
and the cbiiteh on Garlick-HiU, among many othen, 
are inoontrovertible proofs.'^ 

He is charged with looking into Vitruvius for parity 
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of Style in ancient Greece, which he proposed visithigp 
after Rome; but when Sir Christopher commenced 
his proposed travels, he unfortunately reached no far* 
ther than Paris, where he contaminated his style with 
the puerilities of the French modification of the Roman 
school. From Paris be was ordered home, in conse- 
queqce of the Fire of London, to rebuild the desolated 
city, and hence all his works are supposed to partake of 
the French school. But bad Wren, the highly-gifted 
Wren, visited, in those days, and studied the Parthenon, 
with Phidias for his guide, with Stone, the master-mason 
of St. Paul’s, for his builder, and Gibbons for his carver, 
it is asked, what would not our metropolis have boasted 
now ? Wren would have been the greatest architect 
the world ever knew. 

In nothing do foreigners, or those who speak their 
language, use more freedom than when they speak of 
our architecture*. At Paris, or St. Petersburgb,’’ 
says a recent writer, '' you will see in one hour more 
edifices closely following the Grecian forms than is 
conuined in London ; and even the few they have to 
present to us are sadly 'deficient in agreement of the 
proportions, or want of keeping in the minor parts. 
With the well-tumed pillars of one order, you shall 
find aguab windows of another ; or a pediment approach- 
ing to the triangular shape, supported by Tuscan or 
Doric diafts. 

A well-constructed column, which commemorates 
the destruction of the city a hundred and fifty years 
ago, is placed in the lowest situation, only visible firom 
the water-side among the spires of surrounding churches, 
and is nearly lost in the distant view. 

'' The reason for placing the column here is ihat only 
which ought not to be adduced, namely; that here be- 
gan, the fire; whereas sound reason would have pointed 

* Vide Obicrvitiooi of a Bnatuui dariof a resideBM hi BBjrisrrfj 
dic.db6. ThHwkted ftvm thssriflMa smaserirti sf OMrW^. 
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out the spot where the destructive element was con- 
quered, where its ravages ceased, and where the af- 
frighted people were suffered to repose. Their most 
splendid edifices are radically defective. Si. Paurs 
Church cannot be seen ; Somerset House is unfinished ; 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is only perfect inside; the 
beautiful porch of St. Martin's Church is unsupported 
by other parts of the edifice; Carlton House is disgraced 
by its curtain. No ; England is not the country for fine 
architecture ; at least if we are to judge from its capi- 
tal. Nothing there is grand in the design, or striking 
in the effect : the approach at St. Paul's is spoiled, or 
does not exist ; at Westminster Hall it is ample, only 
you have nothing to approach. In the closets, at the 
bottom, are the chiefest courts of law, and the king is 
supposed to sit in one of them. 

What is wanting in accuracy of design in church 
architecture of long standing, is compensated by 9 so- 
lemn gloom: built in barbarous times, they are de- 
signated by the barbarians who suffered them to be 
reared. Germany, as well as France and England, 
abounds in these Gothic churches. Many of the 
builders too, brought from the most southern extremity 
of Europe, being enemies to our faith, indulged in 
sportive designs, intended to ridicule their employers 
and to scoff at their worship. Many of the key-stones 
are carved with ridiculous faces, a pig, &c. 

« However, if England be not the country of stu- 
pendous buildings, it is indispuUbly that in which 
comfort is.stttdied with complete effect.^ You cannot 
weH imagine a ground plan better adapted to the pur- 
poses of domestic •case than that of Mr. B.*s house; 
situated in the vicinity of a number of other squares, 
it commands a disUnt view of the country, besides 
having a fine piece of ground laid out in the centre of 
the square in which it forms a part. With stabling 
behind, a court-yard in front, and a superb ratting. 
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nany of these bouses migbt^fie with .palaces^ were the 
material of that only which m correct taste tells Uh 
ought to be used Ufurards of fire thousand of these 
first-class ihouses hiffibean erectediWitbin the memory 
of the elder Mr« B. 

" An Englishman’s bousebeinghis aastje, how would 
be eiyoy that, or the flreedootof'lhk.fmrsan, if he was 
hourly annoyed by a beggar tidsdending from the attic, 
or abashed by the splendid (equipage of a Count or a 
General on the ground-floor ? A fine prospect of the 
Parisian Boulevards, or a Rue Grenelle, would counter- 
poise nothing in his estimation. 

But the contemplative stranger will view with 
mdancholy the great number of prisons thickly studded 
over the metropolis. The number of these attest the 
insecurity of property, the depravity of morals, or the 
vigilance of the police. Newgate claims the first notice, 
as being, with its next neighbour, constructed of stone, 
rusticated at the base, and chiselled at top : its gloomy 
aspect is saddened by smoke, whilst the philanthropic 
mind is depressed by the recollection of the numerous 
executions before its door. On the southern side it is 
bounded by the court-yard and court of criminal jus- 
tice*; and on ibis spot the oflender being deposited, 
passes through a dark recess, to face his judges, and 
finally to the execution, within a few yards of his cell. 
Upon walking northwards, we find the right of this sad 
pile flanked by another prison : this is the City Compter, 
firequently containing some hundreds of both sexes. 
A little in advance of these, in Fleet-Market, is another 
very large prison, inclosed within high waUs, and 
wholly appropriated to the confinement of persons for 
d^” 

Whatever may be urged by foreigners with the 
view to depreciate our public buildings, there are many^ 
recent erections to which none of their censures wlU 
apply. The New Surgeon’s HaD, on the south aUc of 
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Lincob’s Inn Fields^ is a striking^ exception to ibis 
general censure. It is beyond a doubt one of tbe most 
elegant structures in the metropolis. It is of tbe Ionic 
oideri with a noble coloiiade and portico. 

It is expected that the national monuments in agi* 
tation, will materially increase tbe embellishments of 
tbe metropolis and other parts of tbe Uniud Kingdoms. 
Several of these monuments will certainly be raised in 
the country ; and the Marquis of Anglesea’s column 
is to be of marble. . Thus Scotland, and even Walet, 
will contribute in fierpetuating the heroic deeds of our 
chiefb. Ireland has already named the site for build- 
ing the magnificent testimonial, in honour of the splendid 
military achievements of the Duke of Wellington; it 
is fixed near the old battery in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
and is to he completed in three years. This obelisk is 
to exceed, in magnitude, grandeur, and jeleva^on, any 
similar structure in Europe, as it is intended to have an 
elevation two hundred and five feet from the surface 


of the ground. 

But, besides embellishments, it seems otjouts of utility 
have not escaped tbp attention of the people at large. 
The Committees of tbe House of Commons, who have 
been engaged in the enquiry respecting the education 
of the poor, have reported that tbe National Society 
have built or added to, erected or enlarged, 
and twenty-two schools ; and that tbe most useful ap- 
plication of public money, to promote the national edu- 
cation, will be in erecting school-rooms, &c. in various 
part, of the kingdom. The great Penitentiary on 
Millbank, de«jribed in the course of these Walks, ^s 
had the addition of.a burial-ground, and the ctopel 
hem has lately been consecrated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Tlie whole sum expended upon this building is 
250000 /.; the foundation being laid upon swampy 
mund. having inevitobly occasioned an cxcmsive 
SSusf whether ielooktotheextent of this 
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great capital, the number and opulence of its inbabi* 
tants, or to the magnitude of the undertakings and im> 
prorements in which they engage, we may still claim 
the distinction of " the Great London an appella* 
tion which a native of the German Continent, who had 
witnessed our prosperity, did not hesitate to bestow 
upon us more than a century ago. 

The concluding wood-cut dekneates the arms of TkU 
Commercial City, and we close our labours with our 
most cordial expression of Emo perpetua. 
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Carlton Howe, 981. 


Chapel Royal, 988* 

Chapter Howe, St. PWih, 108. 

— Westminster, 
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Charing Cross, 196. 

Charter House, the, 1 16. 

Cheapside, 77. 

Chelsea, 340. 

Chertsey, 316. 

Chesbnnt, 396. 

CheslerBeld Howe, 947. 

Chinese Bridge, the, 996, 

Christ's Hospital, 107. 

Church of St Michael, Combill, 
6 ; St. Peteis, ib. ; St. An- 
drew Undersbafl, 8 ; ^t. Ca- 
therine Cree, 9 ; St. Catherine 
Coleman, 11 ; St. Rennet, 
Gratechurch, ibi ; St. Dionis 
Back Church, 11 ; the Holy 
Trinity, 18; St Catherine, 
16; Allhallows, Barking, 17; 
St. Dunstan's in the East, 96 ; 
St. Magnus, London Bndge, 
98 ; St. Margaret Pattens, 34 ; 
St. Olave, Hart-Street, 36 ; St. 
Bennet, Oracrebnreb-Street, 
86; St Botolph, Bisbopsgate, 
38 ; St. Helt n, 40 ; St. Mar- 
tin Outwicb, 46 ; $t. Bennet 
Fink, 47 ; St. Peter le Poor, 
ib.; All-Hallows, Lombard- 
Street, 48 ;St. Mary Abchurcb, 
49 ; St. Clement, East Cheap, 
ib. ; St. Michael, Crooked- 
Lane, ib ; Allballow8,Tbames- 
Street, 61 ; St. Swithin, Lon- 
don stone, 69 ; St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, 63; St. Mary, 
Woolnootb, 66 ; St. Mildred, 
69 ; St Bartholomew, 61 ; 
St. SuphCD, Coleman-Street, 
64 ; AlLHallows, Londoo- 
Wall, 66 ; St AnthoUn, 69 ; 
St. MicbMl Royal, 70; St. 
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damci, GftrlicL-Hill, 79 ; St. 
Mary Aldcnuar}, 73 ; St 
Michael, Queen- Hithe, 73 ; 
SL Mildred, ib. ; All-Hallowt, 
Bread-Street, ib ; St Mar) 
le Bow, 7b , St Olare, Old 
Jewry, 78 , St. I^arcnci,79 ; 
St. Mary, Aldermanbur), H4 ; 
St. Alban, Wood-Streel, 85 ; 
St. Gilea, Crippleit^te, 88 , 
St Botolph, Aldirsi(ati, 88 ; 
St. Ann and St. Agn««, 90 ; 
St. Vcdast, 90 ; St. Michael, 
Wood-Strict, lb., St. Matthew, 
Fnday-Street, 91 ; St. Mary 
Magdalen, ib ; Sr. Nicbula«i, 
0>le AbU }, 99 ; St. Mary, So- 
met 'sH) the, 99 ; St. Benedict, 
03; St. Andrew Wardrobe, ib«; 
St. Paul, 95 , Chriftt, 107 ; 
St. Bartholomew, the Great 
and the L«m, 1 13 ; St. Martin, 
Ludgate, 190; St. Sepulchre, 
198; the Temple, 133; St 
Bride, 141; St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, 159; St. iinniitao in 
the West, 155; St. Clement 
Danes, 1 63; St. Mary Ic Strand, 
174 ; St. Phul, Coiiot-Gar* 
den, 187; St. Martin in the 
Ficlda, 109 ; St. John the 
£range1iat,906 ; St. Margaret, 
Wettminiter, 997 ; St. Jamea, 
Weatmiuater, 941 ; St Mary 
la Bonne, 948 ; St. George, 
Hanorer-Square, 949 « Saint 
Anne, Soho, 959 ; St. George, 
Bloomsbury, 959 ; St George 
the Martyr, 9bo ; St. Jamea, 
Clerkenwell, 96.^ ; St. John, 
do. 966 ; St. Luke, Old-Slreef, 
967 ; St.Leonard, 97 1 ; Chriat, 
^ital Fields, 973 ; St. Mery, 
Whitechapel, 974 , St. George 
in the East, 975 ; St. Phul, 
Sbadwell, 977 ; St. John, 
Wapping, 977 , St. Glare, 
980 ; St. John, llurselydown, 
961 ; St. Mary Magdalen, 
ib. ; St. Thomas, 989 ; St. 
Mary Oterie, 966 ; St. George 
the Martyr, 989 ; Cbriat, Sur- 
rey, 983 ; St. Mary, Newing- 


ton, S05 , St. ISiul, Deptford, 
308 , St. Mary la l^nne, the 
lit w , 350 ; St. Giles in the 
Field*., 353, 

Cit) ot London Tarrrn, 48. 

1 lapliaiii, 314 
C lerks, or C lei ken well, 966 
Coadi \ Maniifactur) , 995 
Coal Exclianae, the, 25. 

C olmurg Theatre, the, .iS4. 

C omnioiii.. House of, 205. 
CtMipers* Hill, ,)lb. 

Corn Kxiliange*, J4 ; the new, 
35 

Covent Garden Market, 187. 

— Iluatrt,ih. 

Coway Stakes, 317. 

C roydon, 814. 

C rareu-Street, 193. 

Grays, the, 311. 

Crosby House, 40 

Custom House, the New, 91, 99. 

Dacrt , Lady's Alms-houses, 930. 
Darkhoiise Lime, 97. 
l>eaiis' ^ord, 11 istminster, 929. 
Denmark House, 19. 

Deptford, .S08. 

Devonshire House, 38, 946. 
Dirty Diek, bouse of, 6. 

Ducks, London, 977. 

Sbadwclb lb. 

West India, 884. 

Doctors’ Commons, 93. 

DuII}'b Beef steak House, 106. 
Druiy I^iie Theatre, 179. 
Duke's Plaer, 37. 

Dulwich, 306. 

Eastclieap, little, 33 ; great, 49. 
East India House, the, 6. 
l!.dgware, 837. 

£g)ptian Muienm, 948. 

Eltharo, 81 1. 

Ely Place, 148 ; Chapel, 150. 
Embankment, a new, 854. 
Epsom, 315. 

Erith, 811. 

Eton College, 399. 

Exchange Alley, 6. 

Excise Oftcc, the, 47. 

Exeter Change, 189. 
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Field Lane, I44i 
Fire Oificcft, the, 6, 56. 
Fitbmoogeri* Almthottsesj a05. 
Fleet Market, 13.3. 

Fleet PrieuD, the, 124. 
FreemasoDt* Hall and Tavern. 
959. 

French Prutestantf,Cbarch of, 49. 
Frieru Barnet, 395. 

Frost Fair described, 197. 

Giltspur Street Compter, 118. 
(ilottnn, the, 1 19. 

Golden Lane, 967. 

Goodman's Fieltls, 13. 

Greeuhithe, 312. 

Greenwich, 809* 

Grey Friars, 106. 

Grove Hill, 806. 

Grub Street, Antiquities in, 67. 
Gnildball, 79. 

Hackney, 834. 

Hall, Bricklayers, 6 ; Iroumon- 
(;ert, 1 1 ; Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Bakers’, 97; 

Watermen's, ib.; Clothwork- 
ers’, 35 ; Pewterers*, ib. ; 
Merchant-tailors', 46 ; Fisli- 
uiongers', 50 ; Plumbers', 51 ; 
Tallow-chandlers’, ib. ; Sal- 
ters’, 59 ; Drapers’, 69 ; | 
Founder's, 68 ; Armourers 
and Braaiers, 64; Carpenters', 
65 ; Grocers', 69 ; Cullers', 
71 ; Dyers’, ib.; Innholder8|, 
ib. ; Joiners’, ib. ; Skinners’, 
ib. ; Vintners’, 79 ; Gerrard’i, 
73 ; Painler-staiiiers’, 74 ; 
Guild, 79; Blackwell, 89; 
Weavers’, ib. ; Coopers’, 83 ; 
Oirdlers’, ib. ; Brewers’, 84 ; 
Plasterers', 85 ; Pansh Clerks , 
ib. ; Barbers', ib. ; Curriers, 
86 ; Coocli-makersl^ 89 ; Gold- 
■mitbs’, ib. ; Sadlers', 90 ; 
Embroiderers’, ib.; Wa*-chan- 
dl«rs’,ib.; Haberdashers',ib.; 

Mercers’, ib.; Cordwainen, 
89 ; Apotbecariei', 94 ; bta- 
tioDera’, 103 ; Commercial, 
196; Inner Temple, 185; 
Middle Temple, 186; Snr- 
fcons* New, 170, 367. 


Hammenmitb, s40t 
Hampton Court, 338. 

Harrow on the Hill, 887,. 

Hatton Garden, 145. 

Herald's College, the, 93. 
Holywell Mount, 45. 

-- ■■■ Street, 178. 

■ Lane, 971. 

Horse Guards, the, 198. 
Hnrsemonger Lane Gaol, 290. 
Hospital, Old Bethlem, 46^ 
Christ’s, 107 ; St. Bartholo- 
mew's, 111; Bridewell, 1 29 ; 
the Scutisb, 154; the Grey 
Coat, the Green Coat, Ema- 
nuel, 980 ; Middlesex, 969 ; 
the Foundling, 960 ; the 
French, 268 ; St. Luke's, 269 ; 
City Lying-in, ib. ; Askes, 
970 ; tbe London, 976 ; 
Baine's, 976 ; Ony't, 989 ; 
St. Thomas’s, ib. ; Magdalen, 
298 ; Westminster Lying-in, 
996; New Bethlem, ib. ; Jew's, 
83 1 ; Chelsea, 840 ; th< Lock, 
849 ; St. George's, ib. 

House of Commons, 906. 

■ of Lords, ib. 

I of Correction for Mid- 

dlesex, 960. 

Hungerford Market, 199. 

Hyde Park, 349. 

Improvements, Review of, 348. 
Infirmary for the eye, 118. 

Inn, Serjeant's Fleet-Street, 740; 
Gray’s, 146; Faroival's, 148; 
I'bavies’, 161 ; Clifford’s, 166 ; 
Barnard's, ib. ; Staple, ib. ; 
Lincoln's, 157 ; Symond's, 
1 60 ; Scijeant’s, Chancery- 
Lane, 161 ; Clement's, 166 ; 
New, 172 ; Lyon’s, 178. 

Iron pavement, tbe, 868. 

Isle of Dogs, 846. 

Islington, 886. 

Kew, 818. 

Keonington, 804. 

Kensington, 888. 

King’s Bench Prison, 99 1 • 
Ringsland, 886. 

Kingston, 817. 

Knight’s HUI» 807. 
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liMBbeth, 800. 

Lftoib'b Chapel Cooit, 86. 
Lradenball Market^ 6. 

Library, Dr. WUliama'i, 87. 
Leioeilcr Fkldt, 885. 

Hoato, 887. 

Limehoofe Reach, 844. 

Lloyd's Coffee-HooM, 4. 
Lombard-st^t, 46, 57* 

Londoo, cateotof, 1. 

Tatern, the, 48. 

- ■■■ Inatitntioo, 64, 68. 

■ ■ ' Wall, 67, 865. 

■ Roiality, 856. 

Lmie Reach, 847. 

Lyoeam Theatre, 181. 

Mansioa-Hoase, the, 64. 

Marine Society House, 40. 
Marlborough-Hoase, 988. 
Maishalsea Prison, 989. 

May Fair, 945. 
Melbonm-House, 198. 

Merchant Tailor*a School, 50. 
Merton, 814. 

Metropdis, outline of the, 9. 
Middlesex-House, 116. 

Mint, the New, 14. 

Missionary Museum, 68. 
Mitcham, 814. 

Monument, the, 80, 864. 

Newgate, 119. 

■ . Market, 104. 

Newington Butts, 805. 
Noifolk-lloose, 84 1 . 
Northnmberlaad-House, 194. 

Oallandf, 817. 

Clbf lisk, the, 891* 

Old Houses, 860.' 

Opera Honse, the, 888. 

O^han School Dissenters, 865. 

Painted Chamber, the, 806. 
Palace Yard, Old, 808 ; New, 804. 
Pall Blall, 989. 

Pannier Alley, 105. 

Pantheon, the, 851. 

Paternoster 104, 878. 

Paul Pindar, Hattsc of, 46. 
Penitentiary, MlUbank, 807,866. 
Philantbropio Sodaty, 805. - 
PhiloM^lcal Society, 154. 


Piccadilly, 848. 

Picket-Street, 171. 

Prison, New, Whitecross-strect, 
87. 

Prisons, great number of, 867. 
Porter and Dwarf, the, 105. 
Portland Place, 349. 

Post Office, the General, 56. 
Poultry, the, 68. 

PoUeney Hotel, 843. 

Parley, 815. 

Putney, 880. 

Regency Theatre, the, 349* 
Regent's Park, the, 35 1 . 
Richmond, 317. 

Rolls, Liberty of the, 160. 
Rosemary Lane, la. 

Rotberhitbe, 807. 

Royal Amphitheatre, 896. 

— Circus, 899. 

— ■ Exchange, .s. 

liittilution, 944. 

'■■■ ' Militaiy Asylum, 841. 
Royalty Theatre, 978. 
RunDymedc,3l6. 

Russel Institution, 968. 

Sadler's Wells, 969. 

Savoy, the, 189. 
Sebomberg-Honse, 940. 

School for Indigent Blind, 806. 
Schools, number of new, 867. 
Scotland Yard, 197. 

Sculpture, by Cibber, 849. 
Sessions Honse, Old Bailey, 
119. 

Sessions Honse, Clerkenwell, 
964. 

Shooter's Hill, 810. 

Sion College, 84. 

Sion Honse^ 889. 

Sklnner-elreet, 197* 

Npa FteMs, the, 861,866. 
S^neer-Honse, 884. 

Square, Bedford, 858 1 Barkel^, 
848 ; Bloomsbary, 858 % Ca- 
vendish, 846 ; Chartar-Honie, 
117; Finsbory, 45; fitsroy, 
858;GrosveDor^847; Hano- 
voTi 880 ; Manchester, 848 ; 
.PoMan, lb.; Qncen's, 860 ; 
Bed UdD,t59; Bnsse),<858, 
858; Sallibwy, 181 ; Soho, 
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E5S; St. Junet't, S41; St. 
Jobo'i, 366 ; Wellclote, 376. 
Souic, Mr. houie of, 16i#. 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
&c. house of, IRl. 
Somerset-House, 176. 

South Sea House, 46. 

Southwark Bridge, 358. 
Southwark, extent of, 379. 

St. Albans, 833. 

St. Bartholomew's Close, 114. 
St. Catharine's, 16. 

Stepney, 333. 

St. Faith in the Vaults, 103. 

St. Geoi^e's Fields, 391. 

St. James's Park, 333. 

Palace, 333. 

St. John's Gate, 366. 

St. Margaret's Hill, 380. 

St. Michael, Chapel of, 10. 

Stock Exchange, the, 61. 
Stockwell, 304. 

St. Phul's Cathedral, 95. 

■ ■' — School, 94. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, 304. 
Streatbam, 313. 

Sttigeon’s Hall, the New, 170, 
366. 

Surrey Chapel, 393. 

— — Institution, the, 993. 
Sydenham, SOB. 

Temple Bar, 161. 

■ ■■ ■ Gate, 139. 

^,the, 183. 

— of the Mutes, 45. 
Theatre, Covent GaMen, 187; 
Prury-Lane, 179; the Kiiig*i, 


338 ; the Little, Haymarket, 
ib.; the Lyceum, 181 ; the Re- 
gency, 349; the Royalty, 376. 
Theobalds, 336. 

Tilbury Fort, 813. 

Tilbury, West, 330. 

Totbiil Fields, 330. 

Tottenham, 336. 

Tower of London, 1 8,1 9. 
—Royal, 70. 

Trinity House, 17. 

Twickenham, 388. 

Vanxball, 303 ; Bridge, 303. 
Vemlam, 333. 

Wallingford Honse, 197. 
Walthaih Abbey, 837. 
Wanstead, 838. 

Ware, 333. 

Warwick Lane, 128. 

Waterloo Museum, 939. 

Place, 853. 

West Ham, 838. 

Westminster Abbey, 3 1 o 
. — Hall, 302. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Inlifiaary, 930. 

— — School, 319. 

West Smitbfield, 118. 

White Friars, 140. 

Whiteliall, 199. 

White Hart, the, Bishopsgate, 43. 
Windsor, 830. 

Winchester House, 67, 384, 393. 
Woolwich, 810, 345. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 363 , 

York Buildings, 191. 



ADDENDA, CORRECTIONS, &c. 


hgt 11, line S3 from tlic top, far " Indie Wenboniei,** read 
"PhilpotUne.” 

Up linens, /«r << 1768," re&d 1761." 

F^e IS, liiir Mary of Uie Gracei," read ** Mary of 

Grace." **^/|i* 

Dukdi^PUetf page 87.— This was called the Tbron, or Mopgate, 
hafing been a pbice*for hiring lerranti. 

AUdon Chapel^ page 65, has a handsome range of windows on 
each side. 

Biaeksmiiht* Haii^ page 98, is now taken down. 

fFamnek-Lame^ page 188.— This small statne of the Earl of War* 
wick was taken down with the house in 1816. 

Liiit 0 ku»ltm-FMU, page 170.— The Roman altar has recently been 
remoTcd from Mr. jSoame's Conrt. 

P^e 18, line 14, far ** Cbuioh of St. James," nod ** Chnreh of 
the Holy Trinity." 

Pkge 44, line 4,/or Hartshom-Conrt," read ** Halfmoon-Street." 

F^c 45, line 17, /or " 1787," fserf 1777." 

Page 888, line 17, e^fter ** canaille," road ** all." 

P^e 880, line 86, /or ^ Tibnry," read ^ Tilbury." 

AfU 885, for Walk XI." renil << Walk XIll." 


W. WiuoN, Plrinter, 4, Grt vUle-Street, 




